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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The excellence of Brown's Gba.mmabs, both as treatises and school^ 
books, is very generally acknowledged. The repeated demands, however, 
for a more extended treatment of the ** Analysis of Sentences ** than was 
thonght necessary by the author, has induced the publishers to issue a new 
edition, containing a full ancl^progressive exposition of this department of 
grammar, and an entirely new series of exercises amd escamples, both for 
analysis and parsing, with observations and refexences to make them corre- 
spond vrith tiie body of the work. The exercises in Analysis, and the defini- 
tions necessary to explain them, have not been confined to the department 
of Syntax, as in most other g^rammatioal tact4»ooks, bat made to commence 
at a point where the intelligent progress of the pupil seema to demand such 
aid. In the present edition numerous oorreotions and alterations have been 
made, including new lists of Irregular and Bedqndant Verbs. There has 
also been added a chapter of Oral F<Teroi»ea (Appendix Y.) intended as an 
introduction to the study of Grammar, which it -is believed will be found 
serviceable to many teachers. No attempt has been made to change the 
system of grammar tiierein explained; because, while no change could 
possibly accommodate it to the views of all, the intelligent teacher can find 
no difiRculty in varying it, in a few minor particulars, so as to make it cor- 
respond with his own views. With these alterations, the publishers hope 
that these works will be fonn^ more useful to the public, and a more val- 
uable aid to teachers in imparting instruction in this important branch of 
aduoation. 
August, 1873. 

GEO. MANN RICHARDSOli 
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PREFACE 



^"BttfiiA enim out dUena vituperare^ out nostra jactanttusprcBdicare^ aiUmiU ett"^ 

1. Lakqitaox Is the principal Tehicle of thought ; and so numeroas and important 
are the ends to which it is subservient, that it is difficult to conceive in what mannel 
the aflbirs of human society could be conducted without it Its utility, therefore, will 
ey«r entitle it to a considerable share of attention in civilized communities, and to an 
Important place in all systems of education. For, whatever we may think in relation 
to its origin — whether we consider it a special g^t from Heaven, or an acquisition of 
industry — a natural endowment, or an artificial invention, — certain it is, that, in the 
present state of tilings, our knowledge of it depends, in a great measure, if not entirely, 
on the voluntary exercise of our faculties, and on the helps and opportunities afforded 
us. One may inde^ acquire, bv mere imitation, such a knowledge of words, as to 
ei^oy the ordinary advantages of speech ; and he who is satisfied with the dialect he 
lias so obtained, will find no occasion for treatises on grammxu: ; but he who is desirous 
either of relishing the beauties of literary composition, or of expressing his sentimenU 
with propriety and ease, must make the prinaplcs of language his study. 

2. It Ls not the business of the grammarian to give law to language, but to teach it, 
agreeably to the best usage. The ultimate principle by which he must be governed* 
and with which his instructions must always accord, is that species of custom which 
critics denominate ooou use; that is, present, reputable, general use. This principle, 
which is equally opposed to fantaatio innovation, and to a pertinacious adherence to 
the quaint peculiarities of ancient usage, is the only proper standard of grammatical 
pnritv. Those rules and modes of speech, which are established by this authority, 
may be called the Institutes of Grammar. 

8. To embody, in a convenient form, the true principles of the English Language ; 
to express them in a simple and perspicuous style, adapted to the capacity of youth ; 
to illustrate them by appropriate examples and exercises; and to give to the whole all 
possible advantage from method in the arrangement ; are the objects of the following 
work. Theanthor has not deviated much from the principles adopted in the most 
approved grammars already in use ; nor has he acted the part of a servile copyist. It 
was not h& design to introduce novelties, but to form a practical digest of established 
• rules. He has not laboured to subvert the general system of grammar, received froln 
time immemorial; but to improve upon it, in its present application to our tongue. 

4. That which is excellont, may not be perfect; and amendment may be desirable, 
where subversion would be ruinous. Believing that no theory can better explain the 
principlus of our language, and uc contrivance afford greater facilities to the student, 
tlie writer has in general adopted those doctrines which are already best known ; and 
has contented himself with attempting litUe more than an improved method of incul- 
cating them. The scope of his labours has been, to define, dispose, and exemplify 
those doctrines anew ; and, with a scrupulous regard to the best usage, to offer, on 
that authority, some further contributions to the stock of grammatical knowledge. 
The errors of former grammarians ho has been more studious to avoid than to expose; 
and of their deficiencies the reader may judge, when he sees in what manner they aro 
here supplied. 
6. This treatise being intended for general use, and adapted to aH classes of learners, 
. was designed to embrace in a small compass a complete course of English Grammar, 

J disencumbered of every thing not calculated to convey direct information on the sub- 

Z Jeet Little re^rd has therefore been paid to gainsayers. Grammarians have ever 

^ disputed, and often with more acrimony than discretion. Those who have dealt mosi 

•^ in philological controversy, have well illustrated the couplet of Denham : 

<^ ** The tree of knowledge, blasted by disputes. 

Produces Mtpless Inaves in stead of fruits.** 

t. They who set aside the authority of custom, and judge every thing to be ungram- 
matical which appears to them to be uuphilosopbical, render the whole ground forever 
dilutable, and weary themselves in beating tiie air. So various have been the notions 
of this 8011 of critics, tlmt it would be ditlicult to mention an opinion not found iu 
some of their boolcs. Amidst this rage for Kpeculation on a subject purely practical, 
rarious attempts have been made, to overthrow tliat system of inHtruciiun, which long 
nse lias rendered venerable, and long experience prored to be useful. But it is maul- 
festly much easier to raise even plausiblo ol^'nctiuus agaiuet thi-s system, than to la^ 
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▼ent an other less objectionable. Such attempts hare generally met the reeeptlon 
they deserved. Their history wHl give no encouragement to future innovators. 

7. While some have thus wasted their energies in eccentric flights, vainly supposing 
that the learning of ages would give place to their whimsical theories ; others, with 
more success, not better deserved, have multiplied grammars almost innumerably, by 
abridging or modifying the books they had used in childhood. So that thev who are 
at all acquainted with the origin and character of the various compends thus intro- 
duced into our schools, cannot but desire a work which shall deserve a more extensive 
and more permanent patronage, based upon better claiuis. For, as Lord Bacon obw 
serves, the number of ill-written books is not to be diminished by ceasing to write, bu# 
by writing others which, like Aaron^s serpent, shall swallow up the spurious. 

8. The nature of the subject almost entirely precludes invention. The author has, 
however, aimed at that kind and degree of ori^nality, which are to be commended in 
works of this sort ; and has borrowed no more from others than did the most learned 
and popular of his predecessors. And, though he has taken the liberty to think and 
write for himsell^ he trusts it will be evident that few have excelled him in diligence 
of research, or have followed more implicitly the dictates of that authority which 
gives law to language. 

9. All science is laid in the nature of things; and he only who seeks it there, can 
lightly guide others in the paths of knowledge. Ho alone can know whether his pre- 
decessors went right or wrong, who is capable of a judgement independent of theirs. 
But with vhat shameful servility have many false or faulty definitions and rules been 
copied and copied from one grammar to another, as if authority had canonized their 
errors, or none had eyes to see them I Whatsoever is dignified and fair, is also modest 
and reasonable ; but modesty does not conbist in having no opinion of one's own, nor 
reason in following with blind partiality the footsteps of others. Grammar unsup- 
ported by authority, is indeed mere fiction. But what apology is this, for that author* 
ship which has produced so many grammars without originality? Shall he who can- 
not write for himself, improve upon him who can ? It is not deference to merit, but 
impudent pretence, practising on the credulity of ignorance I Commonness alone 
exempts it from scrutiny, and, the success it has, is but the wages of its own worth- 
lessness I To read and be informed, is to mske a proper use of books for the advance- 
ment of learning; but to assume to bo an si >;hor by editing mere commonplaces and 
stolen criticisms, is equally beneath the ambition cf a scholar and the honesty of a 
man. 

10. Grammar being a practical ait, with the principles of which every intelligent 
person is more or less acquainted, it might be expected that a book written professedly 
on the sutgect, should exhibit some evidence of its author's skill. But it would seem 
that a multitude of bad or indifferent writers have judged themselves qualified to 
teach the art of speaking and writing well ; so that correctness of language and neat- 
ness of style are as rarely to be found in grammars as in other books. There have 
been, however, several excellent scholars, who have thought it an object not unworthy 
of their talents, to prescribe and elucidate tho principles of English Grammar. But < 
these, for an obvious reason, have executed their designs with various degrees of kuc- 
oess i and even tlie most meritorious h<ive left ample room for improvement, though 
some have evinced an ability which does honour to themselves, while it gives cause 
to r^ret Uieir lack of an inducement to further labour. .The mere grammarian can 
neither aspire to praise, uor stipulate for a reward; and to those who were best quali- 
fied to write, the subject could offer no adequate motive for diligence. 

11. Having devoted many ycai*s to studies of this nature, and being conversant wilh 
most of the grammatical treatises already published, the author conceived that the 
ohiects above enumerated, might, perhaps, be better effected than thuy had been in 
any work within his knowledge. And he persuades himself that tho improvements 
here offered, are neither few nor inconsiderable. He does not mean, however, to de- 
preciate the labours, or to detract from the merits of those who have gone before him 
and taught with acknowledged skilL He has studiously endeavoured to avail himself 
of all the light they have thrown upon tho subject. For his own information, he has 
car^ully perused more than tvro hundred English grammars, and has glanced over 
many others that were not worth reading. With this publicatica in view, he has alKo 
resorted to the original sources of grammatical knowledge, and has not only critically 
considered what he has seen and heard of our vernacular tongue, but has sought with 
come diligence the analogies of speech in the structure of several otlicr languagca 

12. His progress in compiling this work has been slow, and not unattended with 
labour and difficult;^. Amidst the contrarieties of opinion, that amtcar in the vr.iiuus 
treatises already before the pnblis, and tho perplexities inseparable from so complicuted 
a sul^oct, he has, after deliberate consideration, adopted those views and explanations 
which appeared to him the least liable to objection, and the most compatible with his 
ultimate object — the production of a practical school grammar. 

IS. Ambitious of making not a large but au acci:ptable book, he has compressed into 
this volume the most essential parts of a maus of materials from v/Lich lie could r.j 
easily have formed a folio. Whether tlio toil be compeiuuited or not, is a matter. of 
little consequence ; he has neither written for brc^vd, 7. or built castles in the air. Ud 
is too well versed in the history of his theme, too well uwarc of the prccai-ious fortuno 
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•f anthors, to indalge any confident anticipations of snocesB ; yet he trill not deny that 
his hopes are large, being consdous of having cherished them with a liberality of feel- 
ing which cannot fear disappointment. In this temper he would invite tlse reader to 
a thorough perusal of the following pages. A grammar should speak for itself. In a 
work of this nature, every word or tittle which does not recommend the performance 
to the understanding and taste of the skillful, is, so far as it goes, a certificate against 
it Yet, if some small errors have escaped detection, let it be recollected that it is al- 
most impossible to print with perfect accuracy a work of this size, in which so many 
little things should be observed, remembered, and made exactly to correspond. There 
is no human vigilance which multiplicity may not sometimes bafiie, and minutenesa 
sometimes elude. To most persons grammar seems a dry end difficult subject; but 
there is a disposition of mind, to which what is arduous, is for that very reason allu- 
ring. The difiicnlties encountered in boyhood from the use of a mieerable epitcn:e, 
and the deep impression of a few mortifying blunders made in public, first gave the 
author a fondness for grammar ; circumstances having since favoured ttiis turn of his 
genius, he has voluntarily pursued the study, with an assiduity which no man will ever 
imitate for the nake of pecuniary I'ecompen.'tc. 

14. This work contams a full series of exercises adapted to its several parts, with 
notices of the manner in which they are to be used, according to the place assigned 
them. The examples of false syntax placed under the rules, are to \te corrected oral' 
ly; the four chapters of exercises adapted to the four parts of the subject, are to be 
vnitten out by the learner. In selecting examples for these exercises, the author ha» 
been studious to economize the learner's and ttie teacher's time, by admitting those 
only which were very short. He has, in general, reduced each example to a single 
line. And, in this manner, he has been able to present, in this small volume, a series 
of exercises, more various than are given in any other grammar, and nearly equal in 
number to all that are contained in Murray's two octavoee. It is believed that a gram- 
matical treatise at once so comprehensive and concise, has not before been ofiered to 
the public. 

lou The only successful method of teaching grammar, is, to cause the principal defi- 
nitions and rules to be committed thoroughly to memory, that they may ever after- 
wards be readily applied. Oral instruction may smooth the way, and facilitate the 
labour of the learner; but the notion of communicating a competent knowledge of 
grammar without imposing this task, is disproved by universal experience. Nor will 
it avail any thing for the student to rehearse definitions and rules of which he makes 
no practical application. In etymology and syntax, he should be alternately exercised 
in learning small portions of his book, and then applying them in parsina, till the 
whole is rendered familiar. To a good reader, the achievement will be neither great 
nor difficult; and the exercise is well calculated to improve the memory, and strength- 
en all the faculties of the mind. 

16. The mode of instruction here recommended is the result of long and successfhl 
. experience. There is nothing in it, which any person of common abUities will find it 

difficult to understand or adopt It is the plain didactic method of definition and ex- 
ample, rule and praxis ; which no nmn who means to teach grammar well, will ever 
desert^ wiUi the hope of finding an other more rational or more easy. The book itself 
will make any one a grammarian, who will take the trouble to observe and practise 
what it teaches ; and even if some instructors should not adopt the readiest aiid most 
efficient method of making their pupils familiar with its contents, they will not fail to 
instruct by it as effectually as they can by any other. Whoever is acquainted with 
the grammar of our language, so as to have some tolerable skill in teaching it, will 
here find almost every thing that is true in his own instructions, clearly embraced 
under its proper head, so as to be easy of reference. And perhaps there are few, how- 
ever learned, who, on a perusal of the volume, would not be furnished with some im- 
portant rules and facts which had not before occurred to their own observation. 

17. The greatest peculiarity of the method is, that it requires the pupil to speak or 
write a great deal, and the teacher very little. But both should constantly remember 
that grammar is the art of speaking and writing well ; an art which can no more be 
acquired without practice than that of dancing or swimming. And each should be 
cardTul to perform his part handsomely — without drawling, omitting, stopping, hesita- 
lix^, faltering, miscalling, reiterating, stuttering, hurrying, slurring, mouthing, mii^ 
quoting, mispronouncing, or any of the thousand faults which render utterance dis- 
agreeable and inelegant It is the learner's diction that is to be improved ; and the 
system will be found well calculated to effect that ohject ; because it demands of him, 
not only to answer questions on grammar, but also to make a prompt and practical 
application of what he has just learned. If the class be tolerable readers, it will not 
be necessary for the teacher to say much ; and, in general, he ought not to take up 
the time-by £0 doing. He should, however, carefully superintend their rehearsals ; 
give the word to the next, when any one errs ; and order the exercise in such a man- 
ner that cither his own voice, or the example of his best scholars, may gradually cor- 
rect the ill habits of the awkward, till all learn to recite with clearness, understanding 
well what they say, and making it intelligible to others. 

18. The exercise of parsing commences immediately after the first lesson of etymoU 
Sgy, and is carried on progressively till it embraces all the doctaines tbat are appUe*' 

T 
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ble to it If it be performed according to the order prescribed, it win soon make tb« 
student perfectly familiar with all the primary definitions and rules of grammar. It 
requires j^st enough of thought to keep the mind attentive to what the Ijps are utter- 
ing ; while it advances by such easv gradations and constant repetitions as leave the 
pupil utterly without excuse, if he aoes not know what tu sav. Being neither wholly 
extemporaneous nor wholly rehearsed by rote, it has more d^nit^ than a school-boy* s 
conversation, and more ease than a formal recitation, or declamation ; and is therefore 
an exercise well calculated to induce a habit of uniting correctness with fluency in or- 
dinary speech — a spf^cies of elocution as valuable as any other. 

19. The best instruct' on is that which ultimately gives the great^t facility and skill 
in practice ; and grammar is best taught by that process which brings its doctrines 
most directly home to the habits as well as to the thoughts of the pupil — ^which the 
most effectually conquers inattention, and leaves the deepest impress of shame upon 
blundering ignorance. In the whole range of school exercises, there is none of greater 
importance than that of parsing ; and yet perhaps there is none which is, in general, 
more defectively conducted. Scarcely less useful, as a means of instruction, is tbt 
practice of correcting fiUso syntax orally, by regular and logical forms of argument; 
nor does this appear to have been more ably directed towards the purposes of disci- 
pline. There is so much to be done, in order to effect what is desirable in the man- 
agement of these things ; and so little prospect that education will ever be generally 
raised to a just appreciation of that study which, more than all others, forms the mind 
to habitsof correct thinking; that, in reflecting upon the state of the science at the 
present time, and upon the means of its improvement, the author cannot but sympa- 
thize, in some degree, with the sadness of the learned Sanctius ; who tells us, that he 
had " always lamented, and often with tears, that while other branches of learning 
were excellently taught, grammar, which is the foundation of all others, lay so much 
neglected, and that for this neglect there seemed to be no adequate remedy." — Pref. to 
Minerva. The grammatical use of language ie in sweet alliance with the moral ; and a 
similar regret seems to have prompted the following exclamation of the Christian poet: 

** Sacred Interpreter of hnman thought, 
Uow few respect or use thee as they ought I" — Cotoper. 

20. No directions, either oral or written, can ever enable the heedless and the un- 
thinking to speak or write well. That must indeed be an admirable book, which can 
attract levity to sober reflection, teach thoughtlessness the true meaning of words, 
raise vulgarity from Its fondness for low examples, awaken the spirit which attains to 
excellency of speech, and cause grammatical exercises to be skillfully managed, where 
teachers themselves are so often lamentably deficient in them. Yet something may 
be effected by means of a better book, if a better can be introduced. And what with- 
stands? — Whatever there is of ignorance or error in relation to the premises. And is 
it arrogant to say there is much? Alas! in regard to this, as well as to many a 
weightier matter, one may too truly aflirm, Multa non sunt sieiU muUis videntur — 
Many things are not as they seem to many. Common errors are apt to conceal them- 
selves from the common mind; and the appeal to reason and just authority is often 
frustrated, because a wrong head defies both. But, apart from this, there are difficul- 
ties: multiplicity perplexes choice ; iriconvenience attends change; improvement re- 
quires effort ; conflicting theories demand examination ; the principles of the science 
are unprofitably disputed; the end is often divorced from the means; and much that 
belies the title, has been published under the name. 

21. It is certain, that the printed formularies most commonly furnished for the Im- 
portant exercises of parsing and correcting, are either so awkwardlpr written, or so 
negligently followed, as to make grammar, in the mouths of our juvenile orators, littla 
else than a crude and faltering jargon. Murray evidently intended tliat his book of 
exercises should be constantly used with his grammar ; but he made the examples in 
Uie former so dull and prolix, that few learners, if any, have ever gone through the 
series agreeably to his direction. The publishing of them in a separate volume, has 
probably given rise to the absurd practice of endeavouring to teach his grammar with- 
out them. The forms of parsing and correcting which this author furnishes, are also 
misplaced ; and when found by the learner, are of little use. They are so verbose, 
awkward, irregular, and deficient, that the pupil must be a dull boy, or utterly igno- 
rant of grammar, if he cannot express the facts extemporaneously in better English. 
When we consider how exceedingly important it is, that the business of a school 
should proceed without loss of time, and that, in the oral exercises here spoken uf, 
each pupil should go through his part promptly, clearly, correctly, and fully, we can- 
not tniuk it a light objection that these forms, so oflei to be repeated, are badly writ- 
ten. Nor does the objection lie against this writer only: Ab uno diaee oinnes. Bat 
the reader may demand some illustrations. 

22. First— from his etymolu^cal parsing: '*0 Virtue 1 how amiable thou art I** 
Here his form for the word Ki'rcue is—** Virtue is a common substantive of the nnUet 
gender, of the third person, in the singular number, and the nominative case." It 
should hare been — '* Virtue is a common noun^ personified prc>2>er, of the second per" 
son, singular number, feminine gender, and nominative case." And, then the defini- 
tions of all these tilings should have followed in regular numerical order. Ue givev 
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fin elftffl of fhifl nonn wrong, for tlftne aftdreased becomes an individual ; he. n^ttM the 
gender irrong, and in direct contradiction of what he sayn of the word, in his section 
on gender; he gives the person wrong, as maybe seen by the pronoun thou; he re- 
peats the definite article three times unnecessarily, and inserts two needless preposi* 
uons, making them different where the relation is precisely the same : and all this, in 
a sentence of two-lines, to tell the properties of the noan Virtue ! — But, in etymological 
parsing, the definitions explaining the properties of the parts of speech, ought to bo 
regularly and rapidly rehearsed b^ the pupil, till all of them are perfectly familiar, 
and till he can discern, with the quickness of thought, what is true or false id the de- 
scription of anv word in any intelligible sentence. All these the author omits ; and, 
on accoant of this omission, his whole method of etymological parsing is miserably de« 
ficient 

23. Secondly— from his syntactical parsing: ** Vice degrades ns.** Here his form 
for the word Vice is — " Vice is a common substantive of the third person, in the sin- 
gular number, ani the nominative case." Now, when the learner Is told that this is 
the syntacticiQ parsing of a noun, and the other the etymological, he will of course con- 
dude, that to advance from the etymology to the sjmtax of this part of speech, is 
merely to omit the gender — this being the only difference between the two forms. But 
even this difference had no other origin than the compiler's carelessness in preparing 
his octavo book of exercises — the gender being inserted in the duodecimo. And what 
then? Is the syntactical parsing of a noun to be precisely the same as the etymolo^- 
calf Never. But Murray, and all who admire and follow his work, are content to 
parse many words by halves — ^making a distinction, and yet often omitting, in both 
parts of the exercise, every thing which constitutes the difference. He should here 
nave said — " Vice is a common nonn of the third person, singular number, neuter gen- 
der, and nominative case: and is the subject of degrades; according to the rule which 
says, * A noun or a pronoun which is the subject of a verb, must be in the nominative 
case.* Because the meaning is — vice degrcuies.** This is the whole description of the 
word, with its construction ; and to say less, is to leave the matter unfinished. 

24. Thirdly — from his " mode of verWly correcting erroneous sentences : * The mafli 
isjprudent which speaks little.' This sentence,'* says Murray, **is incorrect; because 
vfhich is a pronoun of the rwuter gender^ and does not agree in gender with its antece- 
dent Tiuin, which is masculine. But a pronoun should agree with its antecedent in 
gender, &c, according to the fifth role of svntax. Which should therefore be toAo, a 
relative pronoun, agreeing with its antecedent man; and the sentence should stand 
thus : * The man is prudent tofu) speaks little.* ** Again : ** * After I -visited Europe, I 
returned to America.* This sentcnceC^ says he, "i« not correct; because the verb 
visited is in the imperfect tense, and yet nsed here to express an action, not only past, 
but prior to the time referred to by the verb rehirned^ to which it relates. By the 
thirteenth rule of syntax, when verbs are used that, in point of time, relate to each 
other, the order of time should be observed. The imperfect tense visited^ should 
therefore have been had visited^ in the pluperfect tense, representing the action of 
visiting^ not only as past, but also as prior to the time of returning. The aentenot 
corrected would stand thus: * After I had visited Europe, I returned to America.* ** 
These are the first two examples of Murray's verbal corrections, and the only ones re- 
tained by Alger, in his improved^ recopy-righted edition of Murray's Exercises. Yet| 
in each of them, is the argumentation palpably false ! In the former, truly, tohich 
should be who; but not because which is of the neuter gender; but because the appli- 
cation of that relative to persons^ is now nearly obsolete. Can any grammarian for- 
get that, in speaking of brute animals, male or female, we commonly use whiohy and 
never tpfto f But if which must needs be neuter, the world is wrong in this. — ^As for 
the latter example, it is right as it stands: and the correction is, in some sort, tauto- 
logicaL The ooigunctive adverb after makes one of the actions subsequent to the 
other, and gives to the visiting all the priority that is signified by the pluperfect 
tense. " After I visited Europe," is equivalent to " When I had visited Europe." 
The whole argument is therefore void. 

25. These few brief illustrations, ont-of thousands that might be adduced in proof of 
the faultiness of the common manuals, the author has reluctantly introdnoed, to show 
that, even in tho most popular books, the grammar of our language has not been treat- 
ed with that care and ability which its importance demands. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that men unused to a teacher* s duties, can be qualified to compose such books 
as will most facilitate his labours. Practice is a better pilot than theory. And while, 
in respect to grammar, the evidences of failure are constantly inducing changes from 
one system to another, and almost daily giving birth to new expedients as constantly 
to end in the same disappointment ; perhaps the practical instructions of an expe- 
rienced teacher, long and assiduously devoted to the study, may approve themselves 
to many, as seasonably supplying the aid and guidance which they require. 

26. From the doctrines of grammar, novelty is rigidly excluded. They consist of 
details to which taste can lend no charm, and genius no embellishment A writer may 
express them with neatness and perspicuity — t'uelr importance alone can commend 
them to notice. Yet, in drawing his iUustrations from the stores of literature, ttt^ 
gnonxnazian may select some gems of thought; which will fasten ea the memory « 
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vorUiy sentimeiit, or reUeve the dullneM of minnte Instmctioii. Such examples havt 
been taken from yarious authors, and interspersed through th«5 following pages. 

27. The moral effect of early lessons being a point of the utmost importance, it is es* 
peciallj incumbent on all those who are endeavouring to confer the benefits of intel- 
lectual culture, to guard against the admh>sion or the inculcation of anj principle which 
may have an improper tendency, and be ultimately prgudicial to those whom they in- 
struct In preparing this treatise for publication, the author has been solicitous to 
avoid every thing that could be offensive to the most delicate and scrupulous reader ; 
and, of the several thousands of quotations given, he trusts that the greater part will 
be considered valuable on account of the sentiments they contain. 

28. He has not thought it needful, in a work of this kind, to encumber his pagps 
with a useless parade of names and references, or to distinguish very minutely what is 
copied and what is originaL All strict definitions of the same thing are necessarily 
similar. The doctrines of the work are, for the most part, expressed in his own lan- 
gui%e, and illustrated by that of others. Where authority was requisite, names have 
been inserted; and in general also where there was room. In the doctrinal parts of 
the volume, not only quotations from others, but most examples made for the occasion^ 
are marked^ with guillemets, to distinguish them from the main text; while, to al- 
most every thing which is really taken from any other known writer, a name or refer* 
enoe is added. In the exercises for correction, few references have been given ; be- 
cause It is no credit to any author, to have written bad English. But the intelligent 
reader will recognize as quotations a large portion of the examples, and know from 
what works they are taken. To the school-boy this knowledge is neither important 
nor interesting 

29. Many of the definitions and rules of grammar have so long been public property, 
and have been printed under so many names, that it U diiUcult, if not impossible, to 
know to whom they originally belonged. Of these the author has freely availed him- 
self, though seldom without some amendment; while he has carefully abstained from 
every thing on which he supposed there could now be any individual claim. lie has 
therefore fewer personal obligations to acknowledge, than most of those who are re- 
puted to have written with sitUicicut originality on the subject 

30. In truth, not a line h& b here been copied with any view to save the labour of com- 
position ; for, not to compile an English grammar from others already extant, but to 
compose one more directly from the sources of the art, was the task which the writer 
proposed to himself. And though the theme is not one upon which a man may hope 
to write well with little reflection, it is true, that the parts of this treatise which have 
cost him the most labour, are those which '^^ consist chiefly of materials selected from 
the writix^ of others.** These, however, are not the didactical portions of the book, 
but the proofs and examples ; which, according to the custom of the ancient gramma- 
rians, ought to be taken from other authors. But so nmch have the makers of our 
modern grammars been allowed to presume upon *he respect and acquiescence of their 
readers, that the ancient exactness on this point would often appear pedantic Many 
phrases and sentences either original or anonymous will therefore be found among tlio 
illustrations of the following work ; for it was not supposed that any reader would de- 
mand for every thing of this kind the authority of a great name. Anonymous exam- 
ples are aufficient to elucidate principles. If not to establish them; and elucidation is 
often the sole purpose for which an example is needed. 

81. The author is well aware that no writer on grammar has any right to propose 
himself as authority for what he teaches; for every language, being the common prop- 
erty of all who use it, ought to be carefully guardea against any caprice of individuals, 
and especially agidnst that which might attempt to impose erroneous or arbitrary defi- 
nitions and rules. ** Since the matter of which we are treating," says the philologist 
of ^damanca, " is to be verified, first by reason, and then by testimony and usage, 
none ought to wonder if we sometimes deviate from the track of great men ; for, with 
whatever authority any grammarian may weigh with me, unless he shall have con- 
firmed his assertions by reason and also by examples, he shall win no confidence in 
respect to grammar. For, as Seneca says. Epistle 95, * Grammarians are the ^uord- 
t'avie, not tiie authors., of language.* ** — Minerva^ Lib. i, Cap. iL Yet, as what is hi- 
tuitively seen to be true or false, is already sufficiently proved or detected, manr 
points in grammar need nothing more than to be clearly stated and illustrated ; nay, it 
would seem an injurious reflection on the understanding of the reader, to accumidato 
proofs of what cannot but be evident to all who qieak the lant^nage. 

S'i. Among men of the same profession, there is an unavoidable rivalry, so far as 
they become competitors for the same prize ; but in competition there is nothing dis- 
honourable, while excellence alone obtains distinction, and no advantage is sought by 
unfair means. It is evident that we ought to account him the best grammarian, who 
has the most completely executed the worthiest design. But no worthy design can 
need a false apology ; and it is worse than idle to prevaricate. That is but a spurious 
modesty, which prompts a man to disclaim in one way what he assumes in an other 
—or to underrate the duties of his otlice, that he may boast of having ** done all that 
could reasonably be expected." Whoever professes to have improved the science of 
Eag^sh grammar, must claim tc Kno«»more of the matter than the generality of £Dg« 
U«h grammarians ; and he who begins with saying that ** little can ba expected** fnm 
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ffae office be assnmes, must be irrongfnlly contradicted wben be is beld to bave done 
much. Neither the ordinary power of speech, nor even the ability to write respecta- 
bly on common topics, makes a man a critic among critics, or enables him to judge of 
literary merit And if, by virtue of these qualifications alone, a man will become a 
giammarian or a connoisseur, he can hold the rank only by courtesy — a courtesy 
which is content to degrade the character, that his inferior pretensions may be ac- 
cepted and honoured under the name. 

33. By the force of a late popular example, still too widely influential, grammatical 
authorship has been reduced in the view of many, to little or nothing more than a 
mere serving-up of materials anonymously borrowed ; and, what is most remarkable, 
even for an indilTerent performance of this low office, not only unnamed reviewers, 
but several writers of note, have not scrupled to bestow the highest praise of gram- 
matical excellence! And thus the palm of superior skill in grammar, has been borne 
away by a professed compiler; who had so mean an opinion of what his theme re- 
quired, as to deny it even the common courtesies of compilation. What marvel is it, 
that, under the wing of such authority, many writers have since sprung up, to im- 
prove upon this most happy design : while all who were competent to the task, have 
been discouraged from attempting any thing like a complete grammar of our Ian' 
guage? What motive shall excite a man to long-continued diligence, where such no* 
tions prevail as give mastership no hope of preference, and where the praise of his Inge- 
nuity and the reward of his labour must needs be inconsiderable, tiU some honoured 
compiler usurp them both, and bring his *' most useful matter" before the world un- 
der better auspices? If the love of learning supply such a motive, who that has gen- 
erously yielded to the impulse, will not now, like Johnson, feel himself reduced to an 
*' humble drudge" — or, like Perizonius, apologize for the apparent folly of devoting 
hi!) time to such a subject as grammar? 

34. Since the first edition of this work, more than two hundred newcompends, 
many of them professing to be abstracts of Murray with improvements, have been 
added to our list of fliglish grammars. The author has examined about one hundred 
and fifty, and seen advertisements or notices of nearly half as many more. Being va- 
rious in character, they will of course be variously estimated ; but, so far as he can 
judge, they are, without exception, works of littlj or no real merit, and not likely to 
be much patronized or long preserved from oblivion. For which reason, he would 
have been incliaed entirely to disregard the petty depredations which the writers of 
several of them have committed upon the following digest, were it not possible that 
by such a frittering-away of his work he himself might one day seem to some to have 
copied that from others which was first taken from him. Trusting to make it mani- 
fest to men of learning, that in the production of these Institutes far more has been 
done for the grammar of our language, ihsLn any single hand had before achieved 
within the limits of a school-book, and that with perfect fairness towards other 
-writers : he cannot but feel a wish that the integrity of his text should be preserved, 
whatever elae may befall ; and that the multitude of scribblers who judge it so need- 
ful to remodel Murray*s defective compilation, would forbear to publish under his 
name or their own what they find only in the following pages. 

85. The mere rivalry of their authorship is no subject of concern; but it Is enough 
for any ingenuous man to have toiled for years in solitude to cou'.plcte a work of pub- 
lic utility, without entering a warfare for life to defend and preserve it Accidental 
coincidences in books are unfrequent, and not often such as to excite the suspicion of 
the most sensitive. But, though the criteria of plagiarism are neither obscure nor dis- 
putable, it is not easy, in this beaten track of literature, for persons of little reading to 
know what is, or is not, original. Dates must be accurately observed. Many things 
must be minutely compared. And who will undertake such a task, but he that is per- 
sonally interested r Of the thousands who are forced into the paths of learning, few 
ever care to know, by what pioneer, or with what labour, their way was cast up fof 
them. And even of those who are honestly engaged in teaching, not many are ade- 
quate judges of the comparative merits of the great number of books on this subject. 
The common notions of mankind conform more easily to fashion than to truth ; and* 
even of some things within their reach, the majority seem content to take their opin- 
ions upon trust. Hence, it is vain to expect that that wiiich is intrinsically best, will 
be everywhere preferred ; or that which is meritoriously elaborate, adequately appro 
ciated. But common sense might dictate that learning is not encouraged or respecteA 
by those who, for the making of books, prefer a pair of scissors to the pen. 

3(S. The real history of grammar is little known ; and many erroneous impressloflR 
are entertained concerning it: because the story of the systems most generally receivw 
ed, has never been fully told ; and that of a multitude now gone to oblivion, was never 
worth telling. In the distribution of grammatical fame, which has chiefly been made 
by the hand of interest, we have had a strange illustration of the sayiag: ^' Unto everv 
one that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance : but from him that hath 
not, shall be taken away even that which he hath." Some wliom fortune has made 
popular, have been greatly overrated, if learning and talents are to be taken into th* 
account ; since it is manifest, that with no extraordinary claims to either, they havo 
taken the very foremost rank among grammarians, and thrown the learning and talentf 
•f others inte the sbiMle, or made them tributary to their own success and poputori<jp» 
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37. Few writers on pitamar have been more noted than Lily and Murray. A law 
was made in England by Henry the Eighth, commanding Lily's grammai ^* only 
everywhere to be taught, for the use of learners and for the hurt in changing of 
Bchoolemaisters." — Pref. to Lily^ p. ziv. Being long kept in force by means of a 
special inquiry directed to be made by the bishops at their stated visitations, this law, 
for three hundred years, imposed the book on all the established schools of the realm. 
Yet it is certain, that about one half of what has thus gone under the name of Lily, 
(^* because,*' says one of the patentees, '* he had 80 contdderdble a hand in the compo- 
sition,") was written by Dr. Colet, by Erasmus, or by others who improved the work 
after Lily's death. (See Ward's Preface to the book, 1793.) Acd of the other hali; 
history incidentally tells, that neither the scheme nor the text was or%inaL The 
Printer's Grammar, London, 1787, speaking of the art of type-founderv, says: "The 
Italians in a short time brought it to that perfection, that in the beginning of the year 
1474, they cast a letter not much inferior to the best types of the present age; as may 
be seen in a Latin Grammar written by Omnibonus Leonicenus, and pilnted at Padua 
on the 14th of January, 1474; from whom our grammarian^ Lily<, has taken the entire 
gcheme of hia grammjor^ and transcribed the greatest part thereof, toithotU paying anif 
regard to the memory of this atUhnr.'*'' The historian then proceeds to speak about 
types. See also the History of Printing, 8vo, London, 1770. This is the grammar 
which bears upon its titlepage: "Qttam solam Regia Majestaa in omnibus gcholis 
docendam prcecipit** 

88. Murray was an intelligent and very worthy man, to whose various labours in tiia 
compilation of books our schools are under many obligations. But in original thoughb 
and critical skill he fell far below most of " the authors to whom," he confesses, " the 
grammatical part of his compilation is principally indebted for its materials ; namely^ 
Harris, Johnson, Lowth, Priestley, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, Coote, Blair, and 
CampbelL" — Introd, to Oram., p. t. It is certain and evident that he entered upon 
his task with a very insufficient preparation. His biography informs us, that, * ' Gram- 
mar did not particularly engage his attention, until a short time before the publication 
of hisfirstworkon that subject*." that, '*His grammar, as it appeared in the first 
edition, was completed in rather less than a year — though he had an intervening ill- 
ness, which for several weeks stopped the progress of the work;" and that, "the Ex- 
ercises and Key were also composed in about a year." — Life of L. Murray, p. 183. 
From the very first sentence of his book, it appears that he entertained but a low and 
most erroneous idea of the duties of that sort of character in which he was about to 
come before the public. He improperly imagined, as many others have done, that 
"little can be expected" from a modem grammarian, or (as he chose to express it) 
** from a new compilation, besides a careful selection of the most useful matter, and 
some degree of improvement in the mode of adapting it to the understanding, and tho 
gradual progress of learners." — Introd, to Gram^, 8vo, p. 5 ; 12mo, p. 3. As if, to bo 
master of his own art— to think and write well himself, were no part of a grammarian's 
business! And again, as if the jewels of scholarship, thus carefully selected, could 
need a burnish or a foil from other hands than those which fashioned them I 

39. Murray' s general idea of the doctrines of grammar was j udicioua He attempted 
no broad innovation on what had been previously taught ; for he had neither the vanity 
to suppose he could give currency to novelties, nor the folly to waste bis time in la- 
bours utterly nugatory. By turning his own abilities to their best account, he seems 
to have done much to promote and facilitate the study of our language. But his no- 
tion of grammatical authorship, cuts off Arom it all pretence to literary merit, for tho 
sake of doing good ; and, taken in any other sense than as a forced apology for his own 
assumptions, Ms language on this point is highly injurious towards the very authors 
whom he copied. To justify himself, he ungenerously places them, in common with 
others, under a degrading necessity which - no able grammarian ever felt, and which 
every man of genius or learning must repudiate. If none of our older grammars 
disprove his assertion, it is time to have a new one that wiU; for, to expect the perfec- 
tion of grammar from him who cannot treat the subject in a style at once original and 
pure, is absurd. He says, " The greater part of an English grammar m,ust necessarily 
be a compilation;*^ and adds, with reference to his own, " originality belongs to but a 
small portion of it This I have acknowledged ; and I trust this acknowledgement 
will protect me from all attacks, grounded on any supposed unjust and irregular as* 
sumptions." — Letter, 1811. The acknowledgement on which he thus relies does no% 
appear to have been made, till his grammar had gone througli several editions. It 
was then inserted as follows: " In a work which professes to be a compilation, and 
which, /rom the nature and detdgn of it, viusi consist chiefly of materials selected 
^om the writings of others, it is scarcely necessary to apologize for the use which tha 
fompiler has made of his predecessors' labours, or for omitting to insert their names.'* 
•—Introd. to Gram,., 8vo, p. 7; 12mo, p. 4. 

40. For the nature and design of a book, whatever they may be, the author alone is 
answerable ; but the nature and design of grammar, are no less repugnant to the strain 
of this apology, than to the vast number of errors and defects which were overlooked 
by Murray in bis work of compilation. There is no part of the volume more accurate, 
than that which he literally copied from Lowth. To the Short Introduction alone ha 
wasiodebted for more than a hundred and twenty paragraphs; and even in theis 
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Hiftfe lit© many tlilngfl dfydouslif ei*roneonB. Many of fhc l^t pracrtcal no!!« w»9 
taken from Priestley ; yet it was he, at 'w^ofle doctriofts were pointed roost of tliosd 
** positions and discueidons,** which alone the author claims as original. To some, 
however, his own alterations may have given rise ; for, where he " persuades himself 
he is not destitute of originality,'^ he is often arguing against the text of his own earlier 
editions. Webster's well-known complaints of Murray's unfairness, had a far bett^ 
cause than requital; for there was no generosity in ascribing them to peevishness, 
though the passages in questioft were not worth copying. On perspicuity and accuracy, 
about sixty pages were extracted from Blair « and it requires no great critical acumen 
to discover, that they are miserably deficient in both. On the law of language, there 
are fifteen pages from Campbell ; which, with a few exceptions, are well written. Tho 
rules for spelling are the same as Walker's: the third one, however, is a gross blnn- 
der ; and the fourth, a needless repetition. Were this a place for minute criticism, 
blemishes almost innumerable might be pointed out. It might easily be shown that 
almost every rule laid down in the book for the observance of the learner, was repeat* 
edly violated by the hand of the master. Nor is there among all those who have sinoa 
abridged or modified the work, an abler grammarian than he who compiled it. Who 
will pretend that Flint, Alden, Comly, Jaudon, Russell, Bacon, Lyon, MQIer, Alger, 
Maltby, Ingersoll, Fisk, Greenleaf, Merchant, Eirkham, Cooper, R. G. Greene, Wood- 
worth, Smith, or Frost, has exhibited greater skill? It is curious to observe, how 
frequently a grammatical blunder committed by Murray, or some one of his prede- 
cessors, lias escaped the notice of all these, as well as of many others who have found 
it easier to copy nlm than to write for themselves. 

41. But Murray^ s grammatical works, being at once extolled in the reviews, antl 
made common stock in trade, — ^being published, both in England and in America, by 
1>ookseller8 of the most extensivo correspondence, and highly commended even by 
fliose who were most interested in tho sale of them,-^have been eminently successful 
with the public; and, in the opinion of the world, success is the strongest proof of 
merit. Nor has the force of this argument been overlooked by those who have written 
in aid of his popularity. It is the strong point ia most of tho commendations which 
have been bestowed upon Murray as a grammarian. A rccentenlogist oomputes, that, 
** at least five millions of copies of his various Fchool-books have been printed ;'* par- 
tlcularlv commends him for nis *^ candour and liberality towtCrds rival authors;" avers 
that, *^ ne went on, examining and correcting his grammar, through all its forty edi* 
tlons, till he brought it to a degree of perfection which will render it as permanent aa 
the English language itself;** censures (and not without reason) the *^ presumption** 
of thos4 ** superficial critics'* who have attempted to amend the work, and usurp his 
honours; and, regarding the compiler's confession of his Indebtedness to others, but 
as a mark of *^his exemplary difiidcnce of his own merits," adds, (in very bad Eng« 
Uth,) ** Perhaps there never was an author whoso success and fame were more unes> 
pected by himself ^ than Lindley Murray^'* — The Friend, Vol. iii, p. 83. 

42. In a New- York edition of Murray's Grammar, printed in 1812, there was in- 
serted a ** Caution to the Public,** by Collins & Co., bis American correspondents and 
publishers, in which are set forth the unparalleled success and merit of the work, **a9 
It came in purity from the pen of the author;** with an earnest remonstrance against 
tfatf several revised editiona which had appeared at Boston, Philadelphia, and other 
places, and against the unwarrantable liberties taken by American teachers, in alter- 
ing the work, under pretence of improving it In this article it is stated, ** that th» 
Vfhole of these mutilated editions have been seen and examined by Lindley Murray 
himself, and that they have met with his decided dimjiprobation. Every rational 
mind,** continue these gentlemen, *^will agree with him, that, * the riffhts <tf livintf 
(KUthorSy and the interns of science and literature, demand the abolition of this un-- 
generous pmctice* '* Here, then, we have the opinion and feeling of Murray himself 
upon this tender point of right. Here we see the tables turned, and other men Judg- 
ing it " scarcely necessary to apologize for the use which they have made of theur 
predecessors* labours.** 

43. It is not intended by the introduction of these nottces, to impute to Murray anj 
thing more or less than what his own words plainly imply ; except those inaccuracies 
and deficiencies which still disgrace his work as a literary performance, and whkh of 
course he did not discover. He himself knew that he had not brought the book to 
such perfection as has been ascribed to it ; for, by way of apology for his frequent lU- 
terations, he says, ** Works of this nature admit of repeats! improvements; and are, 
perhaps, never complete.** But it is due to truth to correct erroneous impressions; 
and, in order to obtain from some an impartial examination of the following pages, it 
seems necessary first to convince them that it isjposstbis, to compose a better grammar 
than Murray* s, without being particulariy indebted to him. If this treatise is not 
such, a great deal of time has been thrown away upon a useless project; and if it i^ 
the achievement Is no fit subject for either pride or envy. It differs from his, and 
from every grammar based upon his, as a new map, drawn from actual and minuttt 
surreys, dlifers fh>m an old one, compiled chiefly from others still older and confess- 
edly still more imperfect. The region and the scope are essentially the same ; the 
tracing and tho colouring are more original ; and (if IIm rsadsr caa pardOK tbt iu§> 
gestioB) perhaps more accurate and yivid. 
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44. He who makes a new grammar^ does notbind; for the Adraneement of leandngi 
nnleu his performance excel all earlier ones designed for the same purpose ; and no- 
thing for Ms own honour, unless such excellence result from the exercise of his own 
ingenuity and taste. A good style naturally commends itself to every reader— eren to 
him who cannot tell why it is worthy of preference. Hence there is reason tolDelieve, 
that the true principles of practical grammar, deduced from custom and sanctioned by 
time, will never be generally superseded by any thing which individual caprice may 
Bubstitute. In the republic of letters, there will always be some who can distinguish 
merit ; and it is impossible that these should ever be converted to any whimsical theory 
of language, which goes to make void the learning of past ages. There will always 
be some who can discern the difference between originality of style, and innovation in 
doctrine — between a due regard to the opinions of others, and an actual usurpation of 
their text ; and it is incredible that these should ever be satisfied with any mere com- 
pilation of grammar, or with any such authorship as either confesses or betrays the 
writer's own incompetence. For it is not true, that ^* an English grammar must neces- 
sarily be," in any considerable degree, if at all, ^*a compilation;" nay, on such a 
theme, and in *Hhe grammatical part" of the work, aU compilation, beyond a fair use 
of authorities regularly quoted, or of materials either voluntarily furnitihed or free to 
all, most unavoidably implies — ^not conscious ^* ability," generously doing honour to 
rival merit — nor *^ exemplary dilHdence^" modestly veiling its own — ^but inadequate 
skill and inferior talents, bribing the public by the spoils of genius, and seeking pre- 
cedence by such means as not even the purest desire of doing good can justify. 

45. All praise of excellence must needs be comparative, because the thing itself is so. 
To excel in grammar, is but to know better than others wherein grammatical excel- 
lence consists. Hence there is no fixed point of perfection beyond which such learning 
may not be carried. The limit to improvement is not so much in the nature of the 
sulgect, as In the powers of the mind, and in the inducements to exert them upon a 
theme so humble and so uninviting. Dr. Johnson suggests in his masterly preface, 
** that a whole life cannot be spent upon syntax and etymology, and that even a whole 
life would not be sufficient." Who then will suppose, in the face of such facts and 
confessions as have been exhibited, that either in the faulty publications of Murray, 
or among the various modifications of them by other hands, we have any such work 
as deserves to be made a permanent standard of instruction in English grammar? — 
The author of tliis treatise will not pretend that it is perfect ; though he has bestowed 
upon it no inconsiderable pains, that the narrow limits to which it must needs be con- 
fined, might be filled up to the utmost advantage of the learner, as well as to the best 
direction and greatest relief of the teacher. 

46. A Key to the Oral Esxrciaes in False Syntax^ is inserted in the Grammar, that 
the pupil may be enabled fully to prepare himself for that kind of class recitations. 
Being acquainted vdth the rule, and having seen the correction, he may be expected 
to state the error and the reason for the change, without embarrassment or delay. It 
is the opinion of some teachers, that no Key in aid of the student should be given. 
Accordingly many grammars, not destitute of exercises in false syntax, are published 
without either formules of correction, or a Key to show the right reading. But Eng- 
lish grammar, in any extensive exhibition of it, is a study dry and difficult enough for 
the young, when we have used our best endeavours to free it from all obscurities and 
doubts. The author thinks he has learned from experience, that, with explicit help 
of this sort, most pupils will not only gain more knowledge of the art in a given time, 
but in the end find their acquisitions more satisfactory and more permanent. 

47. A separate Key to the Ecserciaea /or Writing^ is published for the convenience 
of teachers and private learners. For an obvious reason this Key should not be put 
into the hands of the school-boy. Being a distinct volume, it may be had, bound by 
itself or with the Grammar. Those teachers who desire to exercise their pupils orally 
in correcting false grammar without a Key, can at any time make use of this series of 
examples for such purpose. 

48. From the first edition of the following treatise, there was made by the author, 
for the use of young learners, a brief abstract, entitled, ^■''The First Lines of English 
Qrammar ;'''' in which are embraced sJl the leading doctrines of the original work, 
with a new series of examples for their application in parsing. Much that is important 
in the grammar of the language, was necessarily excluded from this epitome ; nor was 
it designed for those who can learn a larger book without wearing it out. But econ- 
omy, as well as convenience, demands small and cheap treatises for children ; and 
those teachers who approve of this system of grammatical instruction, will find many 
reasons for preferring the First Lines to any other compend, as an introduction to the 
study of these Institutes. 

49. Having undertaken and prosecuted this work, with the hope of facilitating the 
study of the English Language, and thus promoting the improvement of the young, 
the author now presents hia finished labours to the candour and discernment of those 
to whom is committed the important business of instruction. How far he has sue 
ceeded in the execution of his design, is willingly left to the just decision of those who 
are qualified to j udge. GOOLD BROWN. 

Rivised^ Lynn, Maaa., 1864 
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Tsa school-book now pretty wen-known as *^ Brown's Institates of English Gram 
mar,** was my first attempt at authorship in the character of a grammarian ; andf 
satisfactory as it has been to the many thonsands who have used it, it has never* 
theless, like all other not incorrigible attempts in this line, been fonnd susceptible of 
sundry important emendations. So that I must believe with Murray, that, *^ Works 
of this nature admit of r^eated improvements; and are, perhaps, never complete.'* 
It cannot, however, be said in my favour, as it has been in commendation of this 
author, that, " He went on examining and correcting his grammar through allita fort^ 
editions, tiU he brought it to the utmost degree of perfection ;" but something has 
been done in this way, three or four of the early editions of the Institutes haviag 
been severally retouched and improved by the author's liand ; and now, an undimin- 
ished demand for the work having continued to spread its reputatiou, I have at 
length the satisfaction t^ have endeavoured yet once again to rend^ it still mora 
worthy of the public favour. 

The time which has elapsed since the author first published this work, has been 
mainly spent in labours and studies tending very directly to enlai^ and mature his 
knowledge of English Grammar ; and, especially, to better his acquaintance with the 
great variety of books and essays which have been written upon it The principal 
result of these labours and studies has been given to the world in his large work 
entitled " The Grammar of English Grammars." To conform the future editiona 
of these Institutes more nearly to the text of this large Grammar, to supply soma 
deficiences which have been thought to lessen the comparative value of the former 
work, to divide the book more systematically into chapters and subdivisions, and to 
correct a few typographical errors which had crept in, were the objects contemplated 
in the revision which has now been efiected. 

In making these improvements, I have not forgotten that alterations in a popular 

class-book are, on some accounts, axceedingly undesirable. The writer who ventures 

at all upon them, is ever liable to subject his patrons and best friends to more or less 

inconvenience ; and for this he should be very sure of having presented, in every 

instance, an ample compensation. It is believed that the changes which the present 

revision exhibits, though they are neither few nor unimportant, need not prevent, in 

schools, a concurrent use of old editions with the new, till the former may be suf* 

fidently worn out What has been added or changed, will therefore lack no Justifica' 

tion ; and the author will rest, with sufiicient assurance, in the hope that the intelligent 

patronage which has hitherto been giving more and more publicity to his earliest 

teachings, will find, decidedly, and without mistake, in this improved form of th« 

work, the bast common school Grammar now extant 

GOOLD BBOWN. 

Lynn, Mass,, laSS. ^ 
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INSTITUTES 



OT 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



English Grammar is the art of speaking, readiisg, 
and writing the English language correctly. 

It is divided into four parts ; namely, Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

Orthography treats of letters, syllables, separate words, 
and spelling. 

Etymology treats of the different parts of speech, with 
their classes and modifications. ' 

Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, government, 
and arrangement, of words in sentences. 

Prosody treats of punctuation, utterance, figures, and 
versification. 



■^-^ 



PART I. 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography treats of letters, syllables, separate words, 
and spelUng. 

CHAPTER I— OF LETTERS. 

A Letter is an alphabetic mark, or character, com- 
monly representing some elementary sound of a word. 

An elementary sound of a word, is a simple or pri- 
mary sound of the human voice, used in speafeing. 

The sound of a letter is commonly called its power : 
when any letter of a word is not sounded, it is said to be 
iilent or mvie. 

2» 
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The letters in the English alphabet, are twenty-six ; 
the simple or primary sounds in the language, are about 
thirty-six or thirty -seven. 

A knowledge of the letters consists in an acquaintance 
with these four sorts of things ; their names^ their classes^ 
then potvers, and theiT forms. 

The letters are written, or printed, or paintea, or en- 
graved, or embossed, in an infinite variety of shapes and 
sizes ; and yet are always the same, because their essen- 
tial properties do not change, and their names, classes, 
and powers, are mostly permanent. 

The following are some of the different sorts of types, 
or styks of letters, with which every reader should be 
early acquainted: — 

1. The Roman: A a, B b, C c, D d, E e, F f, G g, 
H h, I i, J j, K k, LI, Mm, N n, O o, P p, Q q, R r, 
S s, T t, U u, V V, W w, X X, Y y, Z z. 

2. The Italic: A a, Bb, G c, D d, He, Ff G g, Hh, 
/t, Jj, Kk, L I, J/m, Nn, Oo, P p, Qq^ lir, Ss, Tt, 
Uu, Vv, Ww.Xx, Ty.Zz. 

8. The Script: ©^a, ^4 ^ c, ^4 S e, 

(#/ ^^. (^/T/^ (g^.; ^/ SeA. ^4 
©£^. ©^^. (9 ^. ^. ^^. ^4^ (^^. 

^/. <^u. ^^. W^. ^^. ^y. ^/. 

4. The Old English; a a, B b, 01 c, JD b, « e, iTf. 
® S, ^ I)* Ji* J f, K k, £ 1, in m, N n, © 0, P p, Clq. 

E tt 6« e: 1, fi tt, b t)i to to, X ^, S St ^ ?• 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. — ^Lanouaob, in the primitive sense of the term, embraced only 
vocal expression, or haman speech uttered by the mouth ; but, after letters 
were invented to represent articulate soimds, language became twofold. 
tpoken and lorUten ; so that the term languagL now signifies, any series or 
sounds or leUers formed into words and employed /or the expression qfthouaM, 

Obs. 2. — ^Letters claim to be a part of language, not merely because they 
represent articulate sounds, or spoken words, but because they form words 
orthemselves, and have the power to become intelligible signs of thought^ 
even independently of sound. Literature being the counterpart of speech, 
and more plenteous in words, the person who cannot read ana write, is about 
as deficient in language, as the well instructed deaf mute : perhaps more 
80 : for copiousness^ even of speech, results from letters. 

Obs. 8. — For the formation of words, letteiT have some important advan- 
tages over articulate or syllabic sounds, th\.igh the latter communicate 
thought more expeditiously. The written symbols subdivide even the 
least parts of spoken language, which are syllables, reducing them to a few 
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combinable elements ; and are themselves thereby reduced to a manageable 
number, — even to fewer than the elements which they represent. But the 
great advantage of recorded language is iXa perman^nce^ with its unlimited 
power of circulation and transrmssUyn,. 

Obs. 4. — As a letter taken singlv is commoiily the sign of some elementary 
sound, and of nothing more, so tne primaiy combinations of letters are often 
fixhibited as mere notations of syllabic sounds, and not as having the signifi- 
cance oi words. Silent letters occur only in the particular positions which 
custom or etymology has given them in certain toords ; and. though mute, 
they are still named and closed according to the powers usuaUy pertaining to 
the same characters. 

Obs. 5. — It is suggested above, that a knowledge of the letters implies an 
acquaintance with their names, their classes^ their powers., and their forms. 
Under these four heads, thereiore, I shall briefly present the fact* which 
seem to be most worthy of the learner's attention at first, and shall reserve 
tbt the appendix a more particular account of these important elements. 

I. NAMES OF THE LETTERS. 

The names of the letters, as now commonly spoken 
and written in English, are J., Bee^ Cfee, Dee^ E^ Eff^ (7ee, 
A'Ucli^ ij Jay^ ^(^y^ Ell^ Em, En, 0, Pee, Kue^ Ar^ Ess, 
Tee, U, VeCj Double-u, Exy IFy, Zee, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. — ^The names of the letters, as expressed in the modem languages^ 
are mostly framed wUh reference to their powers, or sounds. Yet is there in 
English no letter of which the name ia always identical with its power : for 
A<, E^ /, 0, and U, are the only letters which can name themselves, and all 
these have other sounds than those which their names express. The con- 
sonants are so manifestly insufficient to form any name of themselves alone, 
and so palpable is the difference between the nature and tlie name of each, 
that, did we not know how education has been trifled with, it would be hard 
to believe the assertion of Murray, that, " They are frequently confounded 
by writers on grammar I'* 

Obs, 2. — ^Thoso letters which name themselves, take for their names those 
Bounds which thev usually represent at the end of an accented syllable ; 
thus the names. A, B, /, 0, XT, are uttered with the sounds given to the 
same letters in the first syllables of the other names, Abel, Mnoch^ IscuiCf 
Obed, Vrim^ or in the first syllables of the common words, paper, penal^ 
f Hot, potent, pvpiL The other letters, most of which can never be perfectly 
sounded alone, have names in which their powers are combined with other 
sounds more vocal ; as, Bee, Gee, Dee, — Ml, Em, Eh^—^ay, Kay, Kue. But, 
in this respect, the terms AUch and Double-^ are irregular ; because they 
have no obvious reference to the powers of the letters thus named. 

Obs. 8. — ^The names of the letters, like those of the days of the week, are 
words of a very peouUar kind ; being nouns that are at once b(H^ proper and 
common,^ For, in respect to rank, character, and design, each letter is a 
thin^ strictly individual and identical — that is, it is ever one and tiie same ; 
yet. m an other respect, it is a comprehensive sort, embracing individuals 
DOtn various and numberless. The name of a letter, therefore, should al- 
ways be written with a capital, as a proper noun, at least in tne singnlaf 
number • and should form the nlural regularly, as an ordinary appellative. 
Thus : (if we adopt, as we ougnt, the names now most generally used in 
EMrlish schools:) A, Aes* Bee, Bees; Gee, Gees; Dee, Dees; E, Ees; Eff, 
Effs ; Gee, Gees ; Aitch, Aitehes ; I, les ; Jay, Jays ; Kay, Kays ; EU, Ells ; 
Em, Ems', En, Ens:0, Oes; Pee, Pees; Kue, Kues; Ar, Are; Ess, Esses} 
Tie, Tees; IT, Ues ; Vee^ Vees; Doubles, Double-ues; Ex^ Exes; Wy, Wies; 
2m, Zees, 

Obs. 4. — Letters, like all other things, must be learned and spoken of b$ 
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ikeir names ^ nor can tlicj bo epoken of otherwise ; jet, as the simple char- 
acters are better known and more easily exhibited than their written names, 
the former are often sabstitated for the latter, and are read as the words for 
which they are assumed. Heuce the ortho^^phy of these words has hitherto 
been left too much to mere fancy or caprice ; no certain method of writing 
them has been generally inculcated ; so that many who think themselves 
well educAted| would bo puzzled to name on paper these simple elements of 
all learning. 

Obs. 5. — ^In many, if not in all langnages, the five vowels, A, E, I, O, TJ, 
name themselves ; out they name thembelves differentiv to the ear, accord- 
ing to the different ways ox uttering them in different languages. And as 
the name of a consonant necessarily requires one or more vowels, that also 
may bo affented in the same manner. But, in every language, there should 
be a known way both of writing wid of speaking every name in the series ; 
and that, if there la nothing to hinder, should be made conformable to ^ 
aenitts of the language. For the names of the letters, in any language, arc, 
in reality, toorde qfthat lanQuarje, and not likely to be very suitable for the 
eamo purpose in any other. 

Obs. 6. — ^The letters, onco learned, may be fas^unnamed ; and so are they 
used, always, excent in oral spelling, or when some of their own number are 
to be partioularizea. The chief use of the written names is, to preserve and 
teach those which are spoken^ — to record current practice, in the hope of 
thereby preventing or lessemng diversity: for, as Walker obi^erves, ^^Th§ 
names of the Utters ouqht to have no diversity." — Principles^ No. 483. 

Obs. y. — ^The occasions, however, for naming the letters are so frequent, 
r.nd lists of their uanic.-^ cro given in so many books, that one cannot but 
marvel at the absence of tlseso words from the columns of our dictionaries, 
and at the errors found elsewhere concerning them. So discrepant and er- 
roneous are the modes of writing them adopted by authors of spelling-books, 
ond even by our best authorities — Walker. Webster, Murray, UhurchUl, W. 
Allen, and others — ^that any common scliool-boy would guess their forms 
quite as well. Even John Walker, in liis " Principles of English Pronun- 
ciation," spells five or six of them wrong; commences all of them with small 
type, as reckoning them common nouns only ; fixes a gratuitous and silly 
^^ dimrsUy*'' in five of them with his own hand ; and contradicts himself by 
preferring zed to isszard at first, and issard to zed at last ! 

Obs. 8. — In every nation that is not totally illiterate, custom mnst have 
established for the letters a certain set of names, which are the only true ones, 
and which are of course to be preferred to such as are local, or obsolete, or 
unauthorized. Sundry examples of these objectionable sorts of names may 
indeed be cited from our school literature ; for, in the lapse of ages, usage 
lias changed in a few instances, and, in their rash ignorance, some authors 
of A-Bee-Cee books have taught, in lieu of the right names, both archaisms 
and innovations at the same time ; while many others, thinking the naming 
of letters a matter not worth their attention, have omitted it altogether. 1 
have recorded above the true English names of all the letters, as they are 
now used, and as they^ have been most fitly, and perhaps most ^nerally, 
used thus far in the nineteenth centurv , and, if there could be m human 
works any thing unchangeable, I should wish, (with due deference to all 
schemers and fault-finders,) that these names migh( remain the same and 
in good use forever. 

11. CLASSES OF THE LETTERS. 

The letters are divided into two general classes, voweU 
and consonants, 

A vowel is a letter which, forms a perfect sound when 
uttered alone ; as, a, e, o. 

A consonant is a letter which cannot be perfectly ut- 
tered till joined to a vowel ; 2i&^h, c^d. 
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The vowels arc a, e, z* o, w, and sometimes w and y. 
All the other letters are consonants. 

TTor y is called a consonant when it precedes a vowel 
heard in the same syllable ; as in tmne, twine, whine ; ;/c, 
yetj youili : in all other cases, these letters are vowels ; as 
in newly ^ dewy^ eye-brow ; Yssel^ Ystadt, yttria. 

CLASSES OF COj^SONANTS. ^' 

The consonants are divided into semivowels and mutes. 

A semivowel is a consonant which can he imperfectly sounded 
without a vowel, so that at the end of a syllable it^ sound 
may be protracted ; as, /, n^ z^ in a/, an^ az, 

A mute is. a consonant which cannot be sounaed at all with- 
out a vowel, and which at the end of a syllable suddenly stops 
the breath ; as, k\ p, t, in a^, op, at. 

The semivowels arc^ 7*,^, Z, m, n, r, s, v, w, x, y, z, and c 
and y soft : but w or y at the end of a syllable, is a vowel ; 
and the sound ofc,/, y, h,j, s, or a?, can be protracted only as 
an aspirate, or strong breath. 

Four of the semivowels, — I, m, n, and r, — are termed liquids, 
on account of the fluency of their sounds ; and four others, — 
Vy w, y, and z, — ^are likewise more vocal than the aspirates. 

The mutes are eight ; b, d, k, p, q, /, and c and g hard : three 
of these, — h, q, and c hard, — sound exactly alike : 6, cf, and y 
hard, stop the voice less suddenly than the rest. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. — ^The foregoing division of the letters is of very mat antiquity, 
and, in respect to its principal features, sanctioned by almost universal 
authority. Aristotle, three hundred and thirty years before Christ, divided 
tlie Greek letters into vowds, semivowels, and mutes, and declared that no 
syllable could be formed without a vowel. Some modem writers, however, 
not well satisfied wit^ this ancient distribution of the elements of learning, 
have contradicted the Stagirite, and divided both sounds and letters into 
new dasses, with various new names. But, so for as I can see, they have 
thereby effected no important improvement ; and, since mere innovation is 
not in itself desirable in such cases, the old scheme is hero still preferred. 

Obs. 2. — Dr. Bush, author of " tne Philosophy of the Human Voice," rc- 
Eolves the letters into " tonics, subtonics, and a^/mics ;" arid avers that *' con- 
sonants alone may form syllaoles." S. Kirkham too, thoun^h his Grammar 
toadies the old doctrine as given by Murray, prefers in his Elocution the 
instructions of Bush; disparages "the hoary division of the letters of our 
alphabet into vowels and consonants;"*^ affirms that, '^ A consonant is not only 
capable of being perfectly sounded without the help of a vowel, but, more- 
over, of forming, like a vowel, a separate syUabtef'' (p. 82;) commends 
Bush's new " division and classification of the elementaiy characters of our 
language, in accordance with their use in intonation /" puts an obsolete h 
mto each of the Doctor's new names, giving to novelties the garb of an- 
tiques: tells of 'Hhe Tonicks, the ISubtonlcks, and the Atonicksf and, under 
these tnree heads, exliibita his thirty-five " elements" of tbo English tongue, 
by means of Italics and the splitting of syllables, thus;— 
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1. "The Tomek§, twelve: ^-te, a-rk, o^U, o-t, «-l, e-rr, e-nd, i-de, f-t, 
o-ld, 0o>se, OM-t. 

2. " The iSui^ionicltf, foarteen: 3-oat, ^are, ^-ilt, «-ice, js-one, ^e, tp-o, 
t%-at, a-e-ore, eo-n^, ^ate, f7»-ate, nr-ot, r-oe. 

8. **The AtorUe&y nine : tJ-p, art, hi-k, i-/, Hn-t, hre, vA-at, ^in, blu-«A." 
— Kvi-kham^M EUtetdion, pp. 82 and 83. 

Obs. 8. — ^Aa a mode of classing the letters of the alphabet^ (which character 
is cliumed for it,) this ai:rangement has no fitness whatever. As a clussitiea- 
tion of the Bounds of the language, it is less objectionable, but still verv 
f&ulty. Its vowel powers are too few, and yet the list contains two whicn 
are questionable : lor ou in out is a proper diphthong; and, according to 
Walker, e in err and e in end are sounded alike. The term '^ i-de,** whicli is 
given for a " word," is not properly such ; and the term *' ^-ilt" is an ill 
example of the hard g, because ff before i is usually soft, like ^'. How the 
power of vih differs fh>m the sounds of h and v? united, I see not. though 
sundry modem authors affirm that it is simple and elementary. Tne asser- 
tion, tbat *^ consonants alone may form syllables," is a flat absurdity; it 
implies that consonants are not consonants, but vowels I 

Obs. 4. — In Comstock^s Elocution, we have the following (statement: " The 
elements, as well as the letters by which they are represented, are usually 
divided into two classes, Vowds and Consonants. A more philosophicw 
division, however, is into three classes, Vinoels, StthxweU, and Asp%raie$. 
The vouhUs are pure vocal sounds ; their number is fifteen : they are heard in 
flle, arm, aF "^ "" ~ "" ~ '" 

vocals have 
fourteen :t. 

vile, i/K>, ^ke,' sone, a^ure. The emirates are made with' the' whispering 
breath, and, consequentlv, have no vocality ; th^ are nine in number ; and 
are heard in/ame, Aut, ifcite. ^it, «In^ «^de, <m, Min, trAat." — ^Pp. 19 and 20. 

Obs^ 5. — ^Hiis again i.s a classification of sounds, and not of the Utters. To 
call it *' a more philosophical division" of the letters, is a ridiculous absurdity. 
For, of the twenty-six letters, it throws out four, — c, y, q^ and se, — because 
their sounds mav oe otherwise expressed : while ten i-epetitions of the same 
letter with a different tsound, and six combinations of different letters, mak- 
hig sixteen nnalphabetical items, are allowed to swell the number of " ele- 
ments" to thirty-eight: ou and wh being improperly reckoned amone them. 
The definitions, too, are each of them inconsistent with the &ct that lul these 
elements may be either whispered or spoken aloud, at pleasure. 

Obs. 6. — The elementary sounds of the language oeinff more numerous 
than the letters of the alphabet, and not very philoeophically distributed 
among them, no accurate classification of either species can be exactly adapted 
to the other; and to divide the powers of the letters into one set of classes, 
and then divide the letters tben^elves, with reference to their powers, into 
an other set, as a few late writers have done, seems to' be neither free from 
objection, nor very necessary to the purposes of instruction. Such is the 
scheme in Covell^s " Digest," and also in Greeners ^* Elements of EngUsh 
Grammar;" where the sounds used in English, being reckoned forty by the 
latter author, and forty-one by the former, are divided into " Vocals, Sub- 
vocals, and Aspirates,''^ with an ^ditionai class of " Cognates,^'* or " Uorrelr 
ativesf and then the letters are classed as ^^ vowels and consonants;'''* with 
the suggestion that consonants are either ^* subvocals" or ^^ aspirates." 

Obs. 7. — ^By way of definition, Covell says^ " Vocals consist oi pure voice 
only. Subvocals consist of voice and breath united. Aspirates consist ofjnire 
breath only. A vowel is a letter used to represent a vocal. A amwiuinJb is a 
letter used to represent a svbvocal or atmirate.'*'* — ^Pp. It and 16. Greeue 
says, " The vocals consist of pwre tone oncy. The suboocaht consist of tone 
nnited with hreath. The aspirates consist of pure breath onljf. Those letters 
which represent vocals are called vowels. Those letters which represent sub" 
vocals and aspirates are called eonsonants.^^ — ^Pp. 2 and 5. Now, since all the 
elements of words, except silent letters, may be whispered, ana wbisperiDg 
consists in the articulation " of pure breath only,''^ may not a littla whiaperiiig 
Bhow the unfitness of all these definitions f 
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Obs. 8.--6re«ie BAys, " By what tnie fmek Bounds as/, «, or c Bof^ which 
have no vocaiity whatever, can be called aemivowda, it ia impotsiMe to see." 
-—Memmit rf £. Gram,, p. 8. This remark must have originated in some 
wrong notion of what vocaiity is. Again, it is forgotten that not *^ sounds," 
bat leUer8j are by the definition made semivowels. If there is any error in 
Teg;arding a hiss as half a voice, or in calling ^^/, «, or c soft^* a semivowel, 
Aristotle himself is answerable for it, as may oe seen in the twentieth chap- 
ter of his Poetics. But S. S. Greene contradicts the old philosopher not 
only bv denying all vocaiity to some of his semivowels, but also by finding 
the naaure o{ ^*' si^voeaW^ in both of his examples of a mute; namely in g 
hard and ^, or the corresponding Greek letters. See *•*■ Table of Elementary 
Bounds,'* in Greene's Elements, edition of 1853 ; wherein our sibilant « ia 
bluoderingly stereotyped as being an element of two or three different sorts, 
and as having v for its *•*• corrdcUive.'*^ 

Obs. 9.^Bj an improper recognition of sounds for letters, and of combi- 
nations for simples, some authors absurdly reekon the consonants alone to bo 
more naraeroos than are all the alphabetic characters together. Thus the 
Bev. Dr. Mandeville : ** A consonant is a letter which, as the name implies, 
cannot be sounded without the aid of a vowel. The consonants are 6, c, d, 

Si 9i ^Y ^^y* ^ h ^x ^yPi ^ ^i '> ^) % ^t ^j Vy *f ^^ which must be added ik^ 
chf sht ah, wh, n{i: Deing^ploinly elementary sounds, and as such belonging to 
the aiphdoetj though not formally included m it." — Course of Beading, p. 18. 

Obs. 10. — ^The distinction between vowels and consonants is generally 
obvious and easy enough ^ and yet, in reference to certain sounds or letters, 
when not pure, but combined, it is often very difficult and arbitrary. Some 
few of oar grammarians have long taught that uf and y, as well as a, d, », o, 
ft, are always vowels. The most common doctrine is, that to and y are some- 
times .vowels and sometimes consonants, and that a, «, t, o, and if, are always 
Towels. But, the soand of initial w bein^ thought to be sometimes heard m 
«, Ukawise in Oj and the sound of initial y sometimes in e, or t, or u* some 
writers have recognized one ; some, two ; some, three ; and a few, all four, 
t»f these letters, as w jll as to and y, as being sometimes consonants ; thus 
making a vast diver iy of teaching concerning the classification of the six — • 
ft diversity which aUo extends itself equally mto each of the new schemes 
of elements remarked upon above. 

Ob8. 11. — Dr. Lowih, and his improver, Churchill, also Sheridan, and his 
copier, Jones, repreieut a, «, t, o, «, w, and y as being invariably vowels, and 
asmtving no souuds peculiar to consonants. This opinion makes easy and 
simple the division of the letters, but it matly swells the number of diph- 
thongs, shows not why the initial wory toUowb a vowel without hiatus, and 
accounts not for the use of a. in preference to on, before nouns beginning 
with wory: as, a waUj a yard ; not an teaU, an yard. 

Obs. 12.— Dr. Webster, in Lis great American Dictionary, says, ** T is 
Bometimes used as a consonant." — Jntrod,, p. Ixxviii. Concerning a, «, i, o, v, 
and tv, he apjpeors to agree with Lowth, and the others above named. 
Fisher, a London grammarian of the last century, treated *d as bein^ always 
a eoneonofjA, and y as bemg sometimes such. Brightland, Johnson, Alurray, 
"Walker, Ward Wells, Worcester, and others, — a mwority of those who treat 
of the letters,— -maintain the division which I have aaopted above. 

Obs. 18. — ^Dr. Mandeville says. '* /, ^, and w^ are sometimes consonants." 
'-^Cowree of Reading^ p. 9. Dr. Pinneo, uttering a strange solecism, and am- 
biguity of construction, says, " AH the letters of the alphabet, except the 
vowels, and sometimes t, u, tr, and f/. are consonants." — Analytical Gram., 
Stereotype MiHon qf 1853, p. 7. L. T. Covell says, *^ All, except a, may bo 
consonants." — Digest of E, Oram,^ p. 16. 

Obs. 14. — Sheridan and Jones divide the consonants into mutes and semi* 
Towels, then subdivide the mutes into ^^pure and impurey'' and the semi- 
vowels into *' vocal and aepirated,^^ In lieu of this^ some, among whom are 
Henries and Bicknell, divide the consonants into ihree sorts, ^'liay vowele^ 
eumraieaj and muteeJ'^ Many divide them into labials, dentals, Ungtmty pala- 
tals, and naeals ; classes which rofer to the lips, tcelh, tongue, palate, aa^ 
nose, 08 the effective ovgans of their utterance. 
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Ob8. 15. — Certain consonants or consonnntal sounds ore often distinguished 
In pairs, by wny of contrast with cacii other, the one beinff called fiat and 
the other aharp : as, h andp; d and t; a hard and k ; j and ch ; n mii\f; th 
flat and th sharp ; z and sharp 8 ; zh ana «A. These, with reference to each 
other, are sometimes termed correlatives or cognates. 

III. POWERS OF THE LETTERS. 

The potvers of the letters are properly those element- 
ary sounds which their figures are used to represent ; 
but letters formed into words, are capable of communi- 
cating thought independently of sound. 

The vowd sounds which form the basis of the English 
language, and which ought therefore to be perfectly 
familiar to every one who speaks it, are those which are 
heard at the beginning of the words, ate, atj ah, allj ed, 
ellj ishj illj old, on, ooze, use, us, and that of u in bull. 

In the formation of words or syllables, some of these 
fourteen primary sounds may be joined together, as in 
ay, oil, out, owl; and all of them may be preceded or 
followed by certain motions and positions of the lips 
and tongue, which will severally convert them into 
other terras in speech. Thus the same essential sounds 
may be changed into a new series of words by an/; as, 
fate, fat, far, fall, feel, fell, file, fill, fold, fond, fool, fuse, 
fuss, fall Again, into as many more with a ^ ; as, pate, 
pat, par, pall, peel, peU, pile, pill, pole, pond, pool, pule, 
purl, pull. 

The simple consonant sounds in English are twenty- 
two : they are marked by h,d,f,g hard, h, k, I, m, n, ng, 
p, r, s, sh, t, th sharp, ih" flat, v, w, y, z, and zh. But zh 
is written only to show the sound of other letters ; as of 
s in pleasure, or z in azure. 

All these sounds are heard distinctly in the following 
words : buy, die, fie, guy, high, hie, lie, my, nigh, eying, 
pie, rye, sigh, shy, tie, thigh, thy, vie, we, ye, zebra, seizure. 
Again : most of them may be repeated in the same 
word, if not in the same syllable ; as in bibber, diddle^ 
fifty, giggle, high-hung, cackle, lily, mimic, ninny, singing, 
pippin, mirror, hissest, flesh brush, tittle, thinkelh, HiiOiBr, 
vivid, witwal, union, dizzies, vision. 

The possible combinations and mutations of the 
twenty-six letters of our alphabet, are many millions of 
millions. But those clusters which are unpronoune©- 
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able, are useless. Of sucli as may be easily uttered, 
there are more than enough for all the purposes of use* 
ful writing, or the recording of speech. 

Thus it is, that fix)m principles so few and simple as 
about six or seven and thirty plain elementary sounds, 
represented by characters still fewer, we derive such a 
variety of orsJ and written signs, as may suffice to ex'^ 
plain or record all the sentiments and transactions of all' 
men in aU ages. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. — ^Diffenmt vowel Bounds are produced bj opening the mouth dif- 
ferently, and placing the tongae in a peculiar manner for each ; but the 
voice may vary in loudness, pitch, or tune, and still utter the same vowel 
power. 

Obs. 2. — ^Each of the vowel sounds may be variously expressed by letters. 
About half of them are sometimes words : the rest are seldom, if ever, used 
alone even to form syllables. But the reader may easily learn to utter them 
all, separately, according to the foregoing series. Let us note them as 
plainly as possible: eigh, &, ah, awe, eh, $, eye, i, oh, 5, oo, yew, ii, u. 
Thus the eight long sounds, eigh, ah, awe, eh, eye, oh, ooh, yew, are, or may 
be words ; but the six less vocal, called the short vowel sounds, as in o^, «^ 
U, ot, ut, jput, are commonly heard only in connexion with conscmants ; ex- 
cept the lirst, which Is perhaps the most frequent sound of the vowel A or 
a — a sound sometimes given to the word a, perhaps most generally ; as in 
the phrase, " twice a day." 

Oss. 3. — With us, the consonants J and X represent, not mrople, but com- 
plex sounds : hence they are never doubled. J is equivalent to dsh ; and 
A, either to ib or to ^. The former ends no English word, and the latter 
begins none. To the initial X of foreign words, we always give the simple 
sound of Z: as in Xerxes, xehec, 

Obs. 4. — ^The consonants and Q have no sounds peculiar to themselves. 
Q has always the power of h, and is constantly followed by u and some 
vowel or two more m the same syllable ; as in quahe, quett^ gwU, quoit, G is 
hard, like h, before a, o, and u ; and soft, like «, before e, %, and y: thus the 
syllables ca, ce, ei, eo, cu, ey, are pronounced ka, ee, ei, ho, hu, ey, 8 before 
c preserves the former sound, but coalesces with the latter: hence the sylla- 
bles, tea, see, ad, eco, ieu, toy, are sounded eJsa, ee, ei, eJko^tsu, ey. Ge and ei 
have sometimes the sound of eh ; as in ocean, eocial, Uh commonly repre- 
sents the sound of tehf as in chureh. 

Obs. 5. — G, as well as C. has different sounds before different vowels. G 
Is always hard, or guttural, before a, o, and u; and generally soft, like^, be- 
fore e, t, or y : thus the syllables, (fa, ge, gi, go, gu, gy, are pronounced ga^ 
je,Ji,go,gu,jy, 

Obs. 6. — ^The imperfections of the English alphabet have been the subject 
of much comment, and sundry schemes for its reformation have sucoessivelj 
appeared and disappeared without effecting the purpose of any one of their 
authors. It has been thought that there ought to be one character, and only 
ene, for each simple souna in the language ; but, in attempting to count the 
several elemental sounds which we use^ our orthoepists Jhave arrived at a 
remarkable diversity of conclusions. Bicknell. copying Martinis Physico- 
Qrammatical Essay, says, "The simple sounos," originally necessary to 
speedi, ** were in no wise to be reckoned of any certain number : by the 
first men they were determined to no more than ten, as some suppose ; as 
others, fifteen or twenty ; it is however certain that mankind in general 
nwer eaeued twen^ simple sounds ; *and of these only ^m are reckoned strictly 
such." — Bicknwe Oram,, Part ii, p. 4. 

Obs* 7. — ^The number of oral elements is differently reckoned by our 

2 
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eritics, because they do not agree amon^ themselyes oonoeminff the identity 
cr the simplicity, the sameness or the singleness, of some of the soauds in 
question ; and also because it is the practice of all, or nearly all, to admit as 
elementary some sounds which differ from each other onlym length or short- 
ness, and some which are not conceived to be entirely simple in uiemselves. 
The circumstances of the case seem to make it impossible to find out /or a 
cefiainty what would be a perfect alphabet for our tongue. 

Obs, 8.— Sheridan, taking i and u for diphthongs, A for ^' no letter,^' and 
the power of A for no soundj made the elements of his oratory twenty-eight. 
Jones followed him implicitly, saving, " The number of simple soun£ in 
our tongue is Inoaniff-^nt^ 9 Vowels, and 19 Consonants. H is no letter, but 
merely a mark of aspiration/' — Proiodidl Gram., p. xiv. Bolles says, " The 
num1>er of simple vowel and consonant sounds in our tongue is twenty^ 
eight, and one pure aspiration A, making in all twenty-nine." — Octavo Did., 
Jnirod.^ p. 9. Walker recognized several more ; but I know not whether he 
has anywhere told us Juno mawy there are, 

Obs. 9. — Idndley Murray enumerates at first ^wrty-aixyr^ known sounds, 
and the same thirty-six. that are given in the miun text above ; but he after- 
wards, contradicting certain teachings of his Spelling-Book, acknowledges 
one more, making thirty-eeven — the third sound of e — ** An obscure and 
scarcely perceptible sound : as in open, hiere, partiMla.^^ — Oram,, p. 11. 
Ck>mstock, who does not admit the obscure e, says, " There are ifwrty-eighi 
demetUa in the English alphabet, and * * * a defidency of twel/oe tettere.^^ 
— Elocution, p. 19. Wells, deducting C, Q, and X, says, " The remaininfl^ 
twenty-three letters are employed to represent about forty elementary sounds.'^ 
ScSwol Oram., 113th 'th., p. 42. His first edition stated the number of 
sounds to be ^^forty-one.^'^—P, 86. 

Obs. 10. — For the sake of the general principle, which we always re^rd 
in ih^.ting. a principle of universal grammar, as old at least as the writmgs 
4>f Aristotle, that there can be no syUaUe vnthout a vowel, or vnthout some 
wnffelpower, I am inclined to teach, with Brightland, Dr. Johnson, L. Mur- 
ray, and others, that, in English, as in French, there is eiven to the vowel e, 
in some unaccented syllables a certain very obscure sound^ which approaches, 




elements of our language may be reckoned thirty-seven, 

Obs. 11. — It is a&o a general principle, necessarily following from this, 
that>, where the vowel of a syllable is suppressed or left entirely mute, any 
part which remains, of such syllable, falls to another vowel, and becomes 

Sart of another syllable: thus Cowper. in the phrase ^^ ^ Us desp'rate,''^ fe- 
nces five syllables to three. But Weils, in arguing agiunst the common 
definition or a consonant, says, " We have many syllables in which the 
vowel, though written, is not heard at aU in pronunciation, as in the words 
taien, burdened, which are pronounced taJb-n, burd-nd,^^ And he adds, 
'^ There are instances, also, in which a consonant is sounded as a distinct syl- 
lable, without the use even of a written vowel, as in the words chas-m, 
rhvth-m,^^'~^Sehool Oram., p. 31. Here a very excellent teacher evidently in- 
culcates error ; for (hasm, rhythm, or even chasmed, is only a monosyllable, and 
%o call a consonant a syllable, is a contradiction in terms. 

IV. FORMS OF THE LETTERS. 

In the Englisli language, the Roman characters are 
gjenerally employed; sometimes, the Italic; and occa- 
sionally, the ®lb ^nglidtl. In writing^ we use the 
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The letters have severally tivo formsj by whicli they 
are distinguished as capitals and small letters. 

Small letters constitute the body of every work ; and 
capitals are used for the sake of eminence and distinction, 

BULES FOB THE XTSE OF CAPITALS 

' BULE I. TITLES OF BOOKS. 

The titles of books, and the heads of their principal divisions, 
should be printed in capitals. When books are merely men- 
tioned, the chief words in their titles begin with capitals, and 
the other letters are small ; as, " Pope's Essay on Man." 

BULE II. FIRST WORDS. 

The first word of every distinct sentence, or of any clause 
separately numbered or paragraphed, should begin with a 
capital. 

RUI III. ^NAMES OF DEITT. 

All names of the Deity should begin with capitals; as, Chd^ 
Jehovah, the Almighty, the Supreme. Being, 

RULE IV. PROPER NAMES. 

Titles of office or honour, and proper names of every de- 
scription, should begin with capitals; as. Chief Justice Hale, 
William, London, the Park, the Albion, the Spectator, the 
Thames, 

RULE V. OBJECTS PERSONIFIED. 

The name of an object personified, when it conveys an idea 
strictly individual, should begin with a capital ; as, 

" Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come. 

RULE VI. ^WORDS DERIVED. 

Words derived from proper names of persons or places, 
should begin with capitals ; as, Newtonian, Grecian, Roman. 

BULB Vn. ^I AND O. 

The words /and should always be capitals; as, " Out of 
the depths have /cried unto thee Lord." — Psalms, cxxx, 1. 

BULE Vm. ^IN POETBY. 

Every line in poetry, except what is regarded as making 
but one verse with the line preceding, should begin with a 
capital ; as, 

" Our sons their fathers' failing language see. 
And such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden be." — Pope. 
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B1TLS IZ. — ^EXAMPLES, ETC. 

A full example, a distinct speech, or a direct quotation, 
should begin with a capital ; as, ^* Remember this maxim : 
* Know thyself.'" — "Virgil says, 'Labour conquers all things."* 

RULE X.— CHISr WORDS. 

Other words of particular importance, and such as denote, 
the principal subjects of discourse, may be distinguished by 
capitals. Proper names frequently have capitals throughout. 
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A Syllable is one or more letters pronounced in one 
sound, and is either a word or a part of a word ; as, a, 
an, ant. 

In every word there are as many syllables as there 
are distinct sounds ; as, gram'Tnari-an. 

A word of one syllable is called a monosyllable ; a 
word of two syllables, a dtssyllaile ; a word of three syl- 
lables, a trissyllahle ; and a word of four or more sylla- 
bles, a polysyllable, 

DIPHTHONGS AND TRIPHTHONGS. 

A diphthong is two vowels joined in one syllable ; as, 
§a in beat, ou in sound. 

A proper diphthong, is a diphthong in which bo*h the 
vowels are sounded ; as, oi in voice. 

An improper diphthong, is a diphthong in which only 
one of the vowels is sounded ; as, oa in hqf. 

A triphthong is three vowels joined in one syllable ; 
as, eau in beau^ iew in view. 

A proper triphthong, is a triphthong in which all the 
vowels are sounded ; as, uoy in buoy. 

An improper triphthong, is a triphthong in which only 
one or two of the vowels are sounded ; as, eau in beauty ^ 
iou in anxious. 

SYLLABICATION. 

In dividing words into syllables, we are to be directed 
chiefly by the ear ; it may however be proper to ob- 
serve, as far as practicable, the following rules. 
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BtTLB I. CONSOKAITTS. 

Consonants should generally be joined to the vowels of 
diphthongs which they modify in utterance ; as, ap-oa-iolrircal 

BULK n. ^VOWELS. 

Two vowels, coming together, if they make not a diphthong, 
must be parted in dividing the syllables ; as, a-e-ri-aL 

BULB III.-^TEBMINATIONS. 

Derivative and grammatical terminations should generally 
be separated from the radical words to which they have been 
added ; as, harm-less, great-ly, con-nect^d, 

BmJS IV. ^PBBFIXBS. 

Prefixes in general form separate syllables ; . as, mis-place, 
out-ride, up-lift: but if their own primitive meaning be disre- 
garded, the case may be otherwise 3 thus re-create and rec-reate 
are words of different import. 

BULK v.— COMPOUiroS. 

Compounds, when divided, should be divided into the simple 
words which compose them ; as, no-where. 

BULK VL KLINES FULL. 

At the end of a line, a word may be divided, if necessary ; 
but a syllable must never be broken. 



CHAPTER m.— OF WORDS. 

A Word is one or more svUables spoken or written 
fus the sign of some idea, or of some manner of thought 

SPECIES AND FIQUEK OF WORDS. 

Words are distinguished as primitive or derivative, and 
as simple or compound. The former division is called 
their species; the latter, their figure. 

A primitive word is one that is not formed from any 
simpler word in the language ; as, ?iarm, great, connect. 

A derivative word is one that is formed from some 
simpler word in the language ; as, harmless^ greatly^ oon^ 

nededj disconnect^ unconnected. 

9 
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A simple word is one that is not compounded, not 
composed of other words; as, toatch, marij never, the, less. 

A compound word is one that is composed of two or 
more simple words ; as, watchman^ nevertheless. 

Permanent compounds are consolidated; as, hook- 
seller, schoolmaster : others, which may be called tempo- 
rary compounds, are formed by the hyphen ; as, glass- 
house, negro-mer(Jiant, 

BVLES FOR TEE FIGUBE OF W0BD8. 
BULK I.— COMPOUNDS. 

Words regularly or analogically united, and commonly 
known as forming a compound, should never be needlessly 
broken apart 

RULB n. SDIPLSS. 

When the simple words would only form a regular phrase, 
of the same meaning, the compounding of any of them ought 
to be avoided. 

RULE nL THB 8BN8E. 

Words otherwise liable to be misunderstood, must be joined 
together or written separately, as the sense and construction 
may happen to require. 

RULE rV. — ELLIPSES, 

When two or more compounds are connected in one sen- 
tence, none of them should be split to make an ellipsis of half 
a word. 

RULE V. rms HYPHEN. 

When the parts of a compound do not fully coalesce, as to- 
day, to-night^ to-morrow ; or when each retains its original 
accent, so that the compound has more than one, or one that 
is movable, sa first-born,^ hanger-on, laughtjr-loving, the hyphen 
should be inserted between them. 

RULE VI. ^NO HYPHEN. 

When a compound has but one accented syllable in pro* 
nunciation, as watchword, statesman, gentleman, and the parta 
are such as admit of a complete coalescence, no hyphen should 
be inserted between them. 
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CHAPTER IV.— OP SPELLING. 

Spelling is the art of expressing words by their propel 
letters. 

Obs.— This important art is to be acK^uired rather by means of the 8pe11ing« 
book or dictionary, and by observation in reading, than by the stndy of 
written rules. The orthography of our language is attended with much un- 
certainty and perplexity: many words are variously spelled by the best 
scholars, and many others are not usually written according to the analogy 
of similar words. But to be ignorant of the orthography of such words aa 
are uniformly spelled and frequently used, is justly considered disgraoeftil. 
The following rules may prevent some embarrassment, and thus bd of serv- 
ice to those who wish to oe accurate. 

SULES FOR SPELLING. 

RULE I. — ^FINAL F, L, OR 8. 

Monosyllables ending in / Z, or 5, preceded by a 'Single 
Yowel, double the final consonant ; as, staffs mill, pass : ex- 
cept three in f-^lef, if, of; four in l^-hul, nul, sal, sol; and 
eleven in s — as, gas, has, was, yes, is, his, this, us, (hits, pits, 

RULE n.-— OTHER FINALS. 

Words ending in any other consonant than/ I, or s, do not 
double the final letter : except <d>b, ebb, add, odd, egg, inn, err, 
burr, purr, yarr, butt, buzz, fuzz, and some proper names. 

RULE in. ^DOUBLING. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, when 
they end with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, 
or by a vowel after qu, double their final consonant before an 
additional syllable that begins with a vowel : as, rob, robber; 
permit, permitting ; acquit, acquittal, acquitting. 

£xa — X final, being equivalent to ks, is never doubled* 

RULE rv. ^NO DOUBLING. 

A final consonant, when it is not preceded by a singla 
vowel, or when the accent is not on the last syllable, should 
remain single before an additional syllable: as, toil, toiling} 
visit, visited ; general, generalize, 

Exc. — ^But I and s final are usually doubled, (though per- 
haps improperly,) when the last syllable is not accented : as, 
travel, traveller ; bias, biassed, 

RULE V. ^RBTAINING. 

Words ending with any double letter, preserve it doubld 
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before any additional termination, not beginning with the same 
letter ; as in the following derivatives : teeing , blissful^ oddly ^ 
hilly, sHffhesSy itlnesSf smaUnees, carelessness, agreementy ojgree* 
able. 

Ezdd — The irregular words, Jled, sold, told, dwelt, spelt, spilt, 
sihalt, wilt, blest, past, and the derivatives from the word 
pontiff, are exceptions to this rule. 

&ULB VI. ^riKAL B. 

The final e mute of a primitive word, is generally omitted 
before an additional termination beginning with a vowel : as, 
rate, ratable; fyrce, forcible ; rave, raving ; eye, eying. 

Exc. — ^Words ending in ce or ge, retain the e before able or 
ous, to preserve the soft sounds of c and g : as, peace, peace^ 
able ; change, changeable ; outrage, outrageous. 

&ULS Vn. — ^FIKAL B. 

The final e of a primitive word, is generally retained before 
an additional termination beginning with a consonant : aa,pale, 
paleness; lodge, lodgement 

Exo. — When the e is preceded by a vowel, it is sometimes 
omitted ; as, trtie, truly ; awe, awjul: and sometimes retained ; 
Bfly rue, ruefid; shoe, shoeless. 

BULK Vm. — ^BINAL T. 

The final y of a primitive word, when preceded by a conso- 
nant, is changed into i before an additional termination : as, 
merry, merrier, merriest, merrily, merriment; pity, pitied, pities, 
pitiest, pitiless, pitiful, pitiable. 

Exo. — ^Before ing, y is retained to prevent the doubling of 
% ; as, pity, pitying. Words ending in ie, dro|^ing the e by 
Rule 6th, change % into y, for the same reason ; as, die, dying. 

Ob8. — ^When a vowel precedes, y should not be ehanged : as, day, dayt; 
valley, vdlleyt; money, moneys; monkey, monkeys. 

BULK IX. COMPOUNDS. 

Compounds generally retain the orthography of the simpla 
words which compose them ; as, hereof wherein, horseman, re- 
call, uphill, shellfish. 

Exo. — ^In permanent compounds, the vfovdiS full aiid all drop 
one I; Bs, handful, careful, always, withal : in others, they re* 
tain both ; 2ts, fuU-eyed, alUwise, same^l. 

0b3. — Other words ending in 22, Sometimes improperly drop one 2, when 
taken into composition ; as, mieeal, downhU, This excision is reprehensible, 
because it is contrary to general analogy, and because both letters are neces- 
iMiy to preserve the sound, and show the derivation of the oompouad. 
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Where is the ooxisistenGy of writing, reoaU^ mitealf-'4n^raUj hetikralj—wind' 
/aU, dow^faL—iaystaUf ihutnbHaly—vHUet/aU, (mifoL—fnoUhiU^ thmohilf— 
windmiUy tmb%l^—<)U>djxUy en/rcl f [See JohiiBon^B Dictionary, flnt Ameri' 
can ed. 4to.] 



CHAPTER v.— EXAMINATION. 



LESBON I.— OENEBAI. DIVISION. 



What is English Grammar t 
.How is it divided! 
Of what does Orthography treat f 
Of what does Etymology treat t 
Of what does Syntax treat f 
Of what does Ftosody treat f 

QUESTIONS ON ORTHOGRAPHY. 

LESSON n. — LK'lTJlJfll. 

Of what docs Orthography treat t 

What is a Letter f 

What is an elementary sound of a word f 

What name is given to the sound of a letter? and what epithet, to a lettef 

not sounded r 
How many letters are there in English? and how many sounds do they 

represent? 
In what does a knowledge of the letters consist ? 
What variety is noticed m letters that are always the same? 
What different sorts of types, or letters, are used in English? 
What atre the names of the letters in English? 
Which of the letters name themselves ? and which do not ? 
What are the names of aliin both numbers, singular and plural f 

I.B89ON m. — CLASSES OT LBTTEBS. 

Into what general classes are the letters divided ? 

What is a vowel? 

What is a consonant ? 

What letters are vowels ? and what, consonants ? 

When are w and y consonants ? and when vowels ? 

How are the consonants divided ? 

W hat is a semivowel ? 

What is a mute ? 

What letters are semivowels? and which of these are aspirates f 

What letters are called liquids, and why? 

How many and which are the letters reckoned mutes ? 

LESSON IV.^ — BOWSBS, OB SOVNIW. 

What is meant, when we speak of ** the potffere of the letters f 

In what series of short words are heard our chief voweVsoundsf 

How may these sounds be modified to form words or syllables f 

Can you form a word ftom each by means of an// 

Will you form an other such series with apf 

How many and what are the consonant sounds in Enfflish f 

In what series of words may all these sdunds be heard ? 

In what series of words is each of them heard more than onoe 9 

Do our letters admit of combinations enough? 

What do w« derive fiom these elements of language ? 

8* 
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IXBBO:? T. — ^FORIIB OF THS JXnOOL 

What is said of the emplovment of the several styles of letters in English! 

What distinction of form do we make in each of the letters ? 

What is said of small letters? and why are capitals used ? 

How many rules for capitals are given? and what are their heads? 

What says Rule 1st of tUlsto/lfooksf—lixile 2d ofjlrst toorda /— Bule 8d of 
names qf Deity? — Rale 4th of proper nafiMff— Rule 5th of obieeta pereoni- 
fiedf--kv\Q 6th of words derived f—Bxiie 7th of / and Of--Rxila 8th of 
poetry /— Rule 9th of examplea, &c f— Rule 10th of chi^ worda f 

ZJBBOK TL— 8TLLABLE8. ^ 

What is 8 syllable? 

Can the syllables of a word be perceived by the ear f 

What is a word of one syllable called ?—• a word of two f — of three ? — of fimr 

or more? 
What is a diphthong ? 

What is a proper diphthong ? — an improper diphthong f 
What is a triphthong ! 

What is a proper triphthong? — an improper triphthong? 
What chiefly directs us in mviding words into ayllablesf 
How many rules of syllabication are given ? and what are their heads? 
What says Rule 1st of Am«>»af><f /— Rule 2d of votMb/— Rule 8d otUrfmma* 

^iofMf— Rule 4th of j^r^^xeaZ-^Rule 5th of eompoundet—'SjsiSA 6th of Imu 

fuUf 

XJEBSON YEL, — ^WOilDS. 

What is a word f 

How are words distinguished in regard to species and figure ? 

What is a primitive word ! 

What is a derivative word ! 

What is a simple word ? 

What is a compound word? 

How do permanent compounds differ from others ? 

How many are the rules for the figure of words ? and what, their heads ? 

What says Rule Ist of eompoundetS,\]\A 2d of tim^/— Rule 8d of th$ 

sense /—Rule 4th of ellipses /--Rule 5th of tha hyphen /—Rule 6th of using 

no hyphen f 

LESSON VnL — BPELUNQ. 

"What \s spelling f 

How is this art to be acquired? 

How many rules for spelling are there ? and what are their heads ? 

What says Rule 1st of Jinal/, I, or »/— Rule 2d of o«A^ >?««&/— Rule 8d of 
the dcnibUng of consonants ? — ^Rule 4th against the doubUng of consonants t 
—Rule 5th of retaining t—^\x\% 6th of >iaZtf/— Rule 7th of final ef-^ 
Sole 8th of final y /—Rule 9th of compounds t 



CHAPTER VI.— FOR WRITING. 

EXERCISES m ORTHOGBAPSY. 

w— ' [Spelling is to be taught by oxample, rather than by rule. For ortit ezerelset 
in this Dranch of learning, a spelling-hook or vocahulary should be enaployed. The 
following examples of Iklse orthography are inserted, that they may he corrected hv 
the pupil inwriUng. They are selected with direct reference to the rales; which 
are at first indicated by figures. For it is evident, that exercises of this kind, without 
express rales Ibr their correction, would rather perplex than instract the learner; 
and that his ability to correct them without reference to the rulea, mcit presuppose 
tncb knowledge as would render them useless* 
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EXERCISE L— CAPITALS. 

1. The pedant quoted Johnson's dictionary of the english 
language, Gregory's dictionary of arts and sciences, Crabb's 
english synonymes, Walker's key to the pronunciation of pro- 
per names, Sheridan's rhetorical grammar, and the diversions 
ofpurley. , 

2. gratitude is a delightful emotion, the grateM heart at 
once performs its duty and endears itself to others. 

3. What madness and folly, to deny the great first cause ! 
Shall mortal man presume against his maker 1 shall he not 
fear the omnipotent? shall he not reverence the everlasting 
one? — 'The fear of the lord is the beginning of wisdom.' 

4. xerxes the great, emperor of persia, united the medes, 
Persians, bactrians, lydians, assyrians, hyrcanians, and many 
other nations, in an expedition against greece. 

5. I observed that, when the votaries of religion were led 
aside, she commonly recalled them by hec emissary conscience, 
before habit had time to enchain them. 

6. Hercules is said to have killed the nemean lion, the ery- 
manthlan boar, the lemean serpent, and the stymphalian 
birds. The christian religion has brought all mythologic stories 
and milesian fables into disrepute. 

7. i live as i did, i think as i did, i love you as i did ; but 
all these are to no purpose ; the world will not live, think, or 
love as i do.— o wretched prince ! o cruel reverse of fortune ! 
o father Micipsa ! 

8. are these thy views ? proceed, illustrious youth, 
and virtue guard thee to the throne of truth ! 

0. Those who pretend to love peace, should remember thk 
maxim : *4t is the second blow that makes the battle." 

EXERaSE n.— CAPITALS. 




greater pridi 
diogenes V 

the father in a transport of joy, burst into the following 
Words : ' o excellent scipio ! heaven has given thee more than 
human virtue ! o glorious leader ! o wondrous youth !' 

epaminondas, the ^eban general, was remarkable for his 
love of truth, he never told a lie, even in jest. 

and pharaph said to Joseph, ^' say to thy brethren, ' do thi»— • 
lade your beasts, and gQ to the l^nd of canaan.' " 
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who is she that, with graceful steps and a lively air, trips 
over yonder plain ? her name is health : she is the daughter of 
exercise and temperance. 

to the penitent sinner, a mediator and intercessor with the 
sovereign of the universe, appear comfortable names. 

the murder of abel, the curse and rejection of cain, and the 
birth and adoption of seth, are almost the only events related 
Of the immediate family of adam, afler his &11. 

on what foundation stands the warrior's pride, 
how just his hopes, let swedii^ charles decide. 

in every leaf that trembles to the breeze, 
i hear the yolce of god among the trees, 

EXERCISE in.— SYLLABLES. 

!• Correct Murray's division of the following words : *• d- 
vil, co-lour, oo-py, da-mask, do-zen, e*yer, feapther, ga-ther, 
hea-ven, le-mon, mea-dow, ne-ver, o-range, pu-nish, ro-bin, 
sho-vel, ti-mid, whi-ther; — be-ne-fit, ca-nis-ter, ge-ne-rous, 
le-ve-ret, li-be-ral, se-ve-ral ; — ^mi-se-ra-ble, to-le-rarble, e-pi-de- 
mio, pa-ra-ly-tio ; — ^a-ca-de-mi-cal, cha-rao-te-ris-tic, ex-pe-ri- 
ment-al." — Murray's Spelling-Book. 

2. Correct Webster's division of the following words: 
" oy-er, fol-io, g»i-ial, gen-ius, jun-ior, sa-tiate, vi-tiate ; — am* 
bro-sia, par-hel-ion, con-ven-ient, in-gen-ious, om-nis-dence, 
pe-cul-iar, so-cia-ble, par-tial-i4y, pe-cun-ia-ry ; — an-nun-ciate, 
e-nun-ciate, apr-pre-date, as-so-ciate, ex-pa-tiate, ne-go-tiate, 
subnstan-tiate." — Wehgter^s Spelling-Boohs. 

3. Correct Cobb's division of the following words : " dres- 
ser, has-ty, pas-try, sei-zure, rol-ler, jes-ter, wea-ver, vam-per, 
han-dy, dros-sy, glos-sy, mo-ver, mo-ving, oo-zy, ful-ler, trus-ty, 
weigh-ty, noi-sy, drow-sy, swar-thy." — Cohb^s Standard Spell' 
ing-Book. And these : " eas-tem, full-y, puU-et, rill-et, scan-ty, 
nee-dy." — Webster. Also these : " woo-dy, stor-my, clou-dy, 
ex-al-ted, at-ten-dance." — Murray. 

4. Divide the following words into their proper syllables : 
adit, ado, adorn, adown, adrift, anoint, athwart, awry, bespeak, 
bestow, between, bifbld, encroach, incrust, foreknow, forestall, 
forswear, mishear, mistell, misyoke, outrap, overtire, preterit, 
retrace, unoiled, unrepaid, unresting, underbid, underanged, 
uphand, upholder, uprouse, withal. 

5. Divide the following compounds into syllables : England, 
anthill, cowslip, &rewell, foresail, foretop, hogshead, homeward, 
sandstone, forever, husbandman, painstaker. 
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EXERCISE IV.— FIGURE OF WORDS. 

1. The shine of the plough share is the farmer's wealth. 

The cross row has ever had some thing of a magic spell in it. 
The old fashioned are apt to think the world grows worse. 
The stealing of water melons may lead to house breaking. 
A good clothes brush helps greatly to make a gentle man* 

2. An ill-tongue is a fearful corrupter of good-manners. 
Envy not the good-luck of prosperous transgressors. 

St. Paul admonishes Timothy to refuse old-wives'-fablea. 
Lawmakers have often been partial to male-descendants. 
New-year's-gifts brighten many a fece on new-year's day. 

3. They that live in glass-houses, should not throw stones. 
A glass house is a house in which glass is manu&ctured. 
A spirit stirring discourse is seldom a long winded one. 
Knowledge and virtue are the stepping stones to honour. 
The American whip poor Will is a night warbling bird. 

4. Let school and meeting-houses be pleasantly located. 
The teapot and kettb are now deemed indispensable. 
Both the ten and the eight syllable verses are iambics. 
Most, at six or seventeen years of age, are men and women. 
A ketch is a vessel with two masts, a main and miz2en-maBt.. 

5. The bloodyminded man seldom dwells long in safety. 
A tiresmith puts on wheelbands redhot, then cools them. 
Plato was so called because he was broadshouldered. 
Timehonoured custom may be souldestroying folly. 

Is evenhanded honesty expected in slavemerdiants 1 

6. A good pay-master is always a man of some fore-thought. 
The glory of tiie common-wealth is the states-man's boast. 
Rain-bows are made of sun-shine dissolved in sky-water. 

EXERCISE v.— SPELLING. 

L Few know the value of a friend, til they lose him. 
Good men pas by offences, and take no revenge. 
Hear patiently, iff thou wouldst speak wel. 

2. The business of warr is devastation and destruction. 
To er is human ; to forgive, divine. 

A bad speller should not pretend to scholarshipp. 

3. It often requires deep diging, to obtain pure water. 
Praise is most shuned by the praiseworthy. 

He that hoists too much sail, runs a risk of overseting. 

4. Quarrels are more easily begun than endded. 
Contempt leaves a deepper scar than anger. 

Of all tame animals the datterrer is the most misehievovuk 

4 
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5. Smalness with talness makes the figure too slender. 
Heedlesness is always in danger of embarrasment. 
The recklesness of license is no attribute of fredom. 

6. Good examples are very convinceing teachers. 
Doubts should not excite contention, but inquircy. 
Obligeing conduct procures deserved esteem. 

7. Wise men measure time by their improvment of iU 
Learn to estimate all things by their real usfulness. 
Encouragment increases with success 

8. Nothing essential to happyness is unattainable. 
Vices, though near relations, are all at varyance. 
Before thou denyest a favour, consider the request. 

9. Good-wil is a more powerful motive than constraint. 

A wel-spent day prepares us for sweet repose. >^ 

The path o£s^me is altogether an uphil road. 

EXERCISE VI.— SPELLING. 

L He is tal enough who walks uprightly. 
Eepetition makes smal transgressions great. 
Religion regulates the wil and affections. 

2. To carry a ful cupp even, requires a steady hand. 
Idleness is the nest in which mischief lays its egs. 
The whole journey of life is besett with foes. 

3. Peace of mind should be prefered to bodily safety. 
A bad begining is unfavourable to success. 

Very fruitful trees often need to be proped. 

4. None ever gained esteem by tattling and gossipping. 
Religion purifies, fortifies^ and tranquillizes the mind. 
They had all been closetted together a long time. 

5. Blesed is he whose transgresion is forgiven. 
Indolence and listlesness are foes to happiness. 
Carelesness has occasioned many a wearisome step. 

6. In all thy undertakeings, ponder the motive and the erA 
We cannot wrong others without injureing ourselves. 

A dureable good cannot spring from an external cause. 

7. Duely appreciate and improve your privileges. 
To borrow of future time, is thriftless managment 
He who is truely a freman is above mean compliances. 

8. Pitiing friends cannot save us in a diing hour. 
Wisdom rescues the decaies of age from aversion. 
Vallies are generally more fertile than hills. 

9. Cold numness had quite bereft her of sense. 

A cascade, or wateriil, is a charming object in soenerjr. 
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Nettles grow in the vinyard of the slothful!. 
Tuition is lost on idlers and numbsculs. 

EXERCISE Vn.— SPELLING. 

1. He that scofs at the crooked, should beware of stooping^ 
Pictures that resemble flowers, smel only of paint. 
Misdemeanours are the pioneers of gros vices. 

2. To remitt a wrong, leaves the ofi^nder in debt. 
Superlative commendation is near akinn to detraction. 
Piety admitts not of excessive sorrow. 

3. You are safe in forgeting benefits you have confered. 
He has run well who has outstriped his own errors. 
See that you have ballast proportionate to your riging. 

4. The biasses of prejudice often preclude convincem^it. 
Hather follow the wise than lead the fboUish. 

To reason with the angry, is like whisperring to the deaf. 
A bigotted judge needs no time for deliberation. 
The gods of this world have many worshippers. 

5. Crosness has more subjects than admirers. 
Fearlesness conquers where Blamelesness is armouivbearer. 

6. Many things are chiefly valued for their rareity. 
Vicious old age is hopeless and deploreable. 
Irreconcileable animosity is always blameable. 

7. Treachery lurks beneath a guilful tongue. 
Disobedience and mischief deserve chastisment. 

By selfexamination, we discover the lodgments of sin. 
The passions often mislead the judgment. 

8. To be happy without holyness is impossible. 
And, all within, were walks and allies wide. 
Call imperfection what thou fancy'st such. 
Without fire chimnies are useless. 

9. The true philanthropist deserves a universal pasport. 
Ridicule is generally but the froth of il-nature. 

All mispent time will one day bo regretted. 

EXERCISE Vm.— SPELLING. 

Fiction may soften, without improveing the heart. 
Affectation is a sprout that should be niped in the bud. 
A covettous person is always in want. 
Fashion is compareable to an ignis-fatuus. 
Fair appearances somtimes cover foul purposes. 
Garnish not your commendations with flatterry. 
Never utter a fidshood even for truth's sake. 
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Medicines should be administerred with caution. 
We have here no continueing city, no abideing rest. 
Many a trapp is laid to ensnare the feet of youth. 
We are caught as sillyly as the bird in the net 
By defering repentance, we accumulate sorrows. 
To preach to the droneish, is to waste your words. 
We are often benefitted by what we have dreaded. 
We may be succesful, and yet disappointed. 
In rebusses, pictures are used to represent words. 
He is in great danger who parlies with conscience. 
Your men of forhead are magnificent in promises. 
A true friend is a most valueable acquisition. 
It is not a bad memory that forgets injuryes. 
Weigh your subject wel, before you speak positivly. 
Difficulties are often increased by mismanagment. 
Diseases are more easyly prevented than cured. 
Contrivers of mischief oflen entrapp thems^ves. 
Corrupt speech indicates a distemperred mind. 
Asseveration does not allways remove doubt. 
Hypocrites are like wolves in sheeps' clotheing. 
Ostentatious liberallity is its own paymaster. 

EXERCISE IX.— SPELLING. 

A downhil road may be travelled with ease. 
Distempered fancy can swel a molehil to a mountain* 
Let your own unbiassed judgment determine, 
A knave can often undersel his honest neighbours. 
Xenophanes prefered reputation to wealth. 
True politeness is the ofspring of benevolence. 
Levellers are generally the dupes of designning men. 
Rewards are for those who have fullfiled their duty. 
Who trusts a hungry boy in a cubburd of dainties 1 
Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellers. 
The liberal man ties his purse with a beau-not. 
Double-deelers are seldom long in favour. 
The characters of the crosrow have wrought wcmdera. 
The plagiary is a jacdaw decked with stolen plumes. 
All virtues are in agrenient ; all vices, at varyance. 
Personnal liberty is every man's natural birthrite. 
There, wrapt in clouds, the blueish hills ascend. 
The birds fi*ame to thy song, their chearfull cherupping 
There figgs, skydyed, a purple hue disclose. 
Lysander goes twice a day to the choccolat-house. 
Years following years, st^ sumthing every dfty. 
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The soul of the slothful], does but drowse in his bodj. 

What think you of a clergiman in a soldier's dres ? 

Justice is here holding the stilliards for a balance. 

The huming-bird is somtimes no biger than a bumble-be. 

The muskittoes will make you as spoted as a samon-trbut. 

Cruelty to animals is a malicious and lo-llved vice. 

Absolute Necessity must sign their deth-warrant. / 

He who catches -flies, emulates the nat-snaper. 

The froggs had long lived unmolested in a horspond. 

^* These are yillanous creatures,* says a blokheded boy« 

The robbin-read-breast til of late had rest; 

And children sacred held a martin's u&aL 
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PART II. 

ETTMOLO GT. 

Etymology treats of the different parts of speech, urith 
their classes and modifications. 



CHAPTEK I.— THE PAETS OF SPEECH. 

The Parts of Speech, or sorts of words, in English, are 
ten ; namely, the Article, the Noun, the Adjective, the 
Pronoun, the Verb, the Participle, the Adverb, the Con- 
junction, the Preposition, and the Interjection. 

1. The Article. 

An Article is the word the^ an^ or a, which we put 
before noT^ns to limit their signification : as, The air, the 
stars ; an island, a ship. 

2. The Noun. 

A Noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, 
that can be known or mentioned : as, George^ Yorh^ man^ 
apple^ truth. 

S. The Adjective. 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, 
and generally expresses quality : as, A wise man; a neio 
book. You two are diligent. 

4. The Pronoun. 

A Pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun : as. 
The boy loves his book; he has long lessons, and he 
learns them well. 

5. The Verb. 

A Verb is a word that signifies to ie, to act, or to be 
ctcted upon : as, I am, I rufe, I am ruled; I love^ thou 
lovest, he loves. 
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6. The Participle. 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, partici- 
pating the properties of a verb, and of an adjective or a 
noun ; and is generally formed by adding ing^ c?, or ed, 
to the verb : thus, from the verb rule, are formed three 
participles, two simple and one compound ; as, 1. ruling^ 
% Tukd^ 3. having ruled. 

7. The Adverb. 

An Adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an 
adjective, or an other adverb ; and generally expresses 
time, place, degree, or manner : as, They are now Acre, 
studying very diligently. 

8. The Conjunction. 

A Conjunction is a word used to connect words or 
sentences in construction, and to show the dependence 
of the terms so connected : as, " Thou and he are happy, 
because you are good." — L. Murray. 

9. The Preposition. 

A Preposition is a word used to express some rela- 
tion of different things or thoughts to each other, and is 
generally placed before a noun or a pronoun : as, The 
paper lies before me on the desk. 

10. The Interjection. 

An Interjection is a word that is uttered merely to 
indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the mind: as^ 
Oh/ alas/ ah/ poh/ pshaw/ avaunt/ 



PARSING. 



Parsing is the resolving or explaining of a sentence, 
tyt of some related word or words, according to the defi- 
nitions and rules of grammar. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, making com- 
plete sense ; as, ** Beward sweetens labor, — " The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom." 
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A definition of any thing or class of things is such a dcscrip* 
tion of it, as distingaishes that entire thing or class from every 
thing else, by briefly telling what H is, 

A rule of grammar is some law, more or less general, by 
which custom regulars and prescribes the right use of lan- 
guage. 

A praxis is a method of exercise, shpwing the learner how 
to proceed. (The word literally signifies action, doing, practice, 
or formal use.) 

An example is a particular instance or model, serving to prove 
or illustrate some given proposition or truth. 

An exercise is some technical performance required of tha 
learner in order to test his knowledge or skill by use. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

PRAXIS L — ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the First PraxiSy it is required of the pupil — to distinguish 
the different parts of speech^ and to assign a reason for stich 
distinction^ hy citing the proper definition^ and adapting it to 
each particular case. Thus : — 

BZAMPLB PARSED. 

^ The patient ox submits to the yoke^ and meekly performs 
the labor required of him." 

l.*Submit9 is a verb, beoatise it fiigniiieB action ; 
iPerformt is also a verb; for the same reason. 
2. Ox \A2k nonn, because it is the name of a thing ; 

Tok« and labor are nouns, for the same reason. 
Z, 2%e is an article, because it limits the signification otcXf yoks^ or 

labor— the noun before which it is placed. 
4. JPUtisfU is an adjective, because it exptresses the quality of ox. 
6. IRm is a pronoun, because it is uaea instead of the noun ox. 
6. Bequired is a participle, because it expresses action like a verl:^ 
* and qualifies the noun labor like an aojectiye. 

T ■ . , ^ 

* ^9* The numbers are here used to indicate the order In whi<N the pupil should 
at firstf be required to distinguish tlie parts of speech in any sent. nee. The rdrb U 
made the first in this series, because it is the word to which all others vo an iiiime* 
diate or remote relation, aud because it is easily recognized, and, when discovered 
leads the mind necessarily to a knowledge of the other parts of speech cumpreheude^ 
in the sentence, by showing the particular office of every word. This cannot be donei^ 
at this stage of the nupil's progress, with a proper degree of intelligence and pre« 
cislon, by mechanically examining each word in succession; for the reason that to 
do 80 requires him to compare the distinctive office of each pari of 9peech with th9 
word examined ; wh^' ) { i these preliminary exercises, he is only required to keep in 
mind the characLr of a single part of speech, and compare it with each word of the 
sentence in succession. Besides, an eclectic process like that indicated, is bettef 
calculated to keep fhe interest and attention of tlie pupil awake, the constant desir* 
m aiecovery continually stimulating mental a 'vity. 
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7. MetkLy is an adverb, because it is added to the verb pmfanns^ 

and expresses manner. 

8. And is a conjanctioa, because it connects submiU «nd peifbmu, 

9. ^ is a preposition, because it expresses the relation of the verb 

submua to the noun yoke, 

EXERCISE I. 

Parse, in the following sentences, the verb, the noun, and the 
article, in the order, and according to the method, indicated 
in Praxis I, 

The tree bears fruit. Pizarro invaded Peru. Avarice causes 
crime. The miser loves gold. The ox bears a yoke. The 
river overflowed the banks. Joh:i's brother has entered college. 
The carpenter is using a saw. John Smith explored Virginia. 
Oolumbus was a Genoese. Napoleon Bonaparte died an exile. 
Lend Charles a book. The merchant has made a fortune. 
Did the candidate obtain the office? The elephant is a quad- 
ruped. Virgil praised the emperor Augustus. The boys have 
told an untruth. The scholar's diligence deserves a reward. 
Could the criminal have escaped punishment? Queen Dido 
founded Carthage. Scipio defeated Hannibal. 

EXERCISE II. 

Parse^ in the following sentences, the verb, the noun, the article, 
the adjective, the pronoun, and the adverb, in the order, and 
according to the method, indicated in Praxis I, 

The industrious boys have recited their lessons well. 

The architect who planned that fine building, is named Brown, 

Demosthenes was a very famous Grecian orator. 

A child who disobeys his parents, is very ungrateful. 

Human happiness is exceedingly transient. 

The man who has not virtue, is not truly wise. 

I saw the whole transaction ; both parties disgraced them* 
selves. They had a fierce dispute. 

Perseverance finally overcomes all obstacles. 

I, who was present, know all the particulars. 

A Being infinitely wisQ will not unnecessarily afflict hit 
•reatures. 

Passionate men are very easily irritated. \ 

Good books always deserve a careful perusal. 

Evil communications corrupt good manners. 

EXERCISE III. 

parse all the parts of speech to be feund in the follomng seth 
tenceSf according to Praxis I. 
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The rose, the lily, and the pink, are fragrant flowers. 

A landscape presents a pleasing variety of objects. 

The eagle has a strong and piercing eye. 

The swallow builds her nest of mud, and lines it with sofi 
feathers. 

The setting sun gives a beautiful brilliancy to the western sky 

Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplished and 
flourishing manhood. 

Sloth enfeebles equally the bodily and the mental powers. 
It saps the foundation of every virtue, and pours upon us a 
deluge of crimes and evils. 

O Virtue ! how miserable are they who forfeit thy rewards ! 

Alas ! such miseries are too common among mankind ! 

Industry is needful in every condition of life ; the price of 
all improvement is labor. 

When spring returns, the trees resume their verdure, and 
the plants and Sowers display their beauty. 



CHAPTER n.— OP ARTICLES. 

An Article is the word (he^ an^ or a, which we put 
before nouns to limit their signification : as, The air, the 
stars ; an island, a ship. 

An and a are one and the same article. An is used when- 
ever the following word begins with a vowel sound ; as, An 
art, an end, an heir, an inch, an ounce, an hour, an um. — A is 
used whenever the following word begins with a consonant 
sound; as, A man, a house, a wonder, a one, a yew, a use, a 
ewer. Thus the consonant sounds of w and ^, even when ex« 
pressed by other letters, require a and not an before them. 

CLASSES. 

The articles are distinguished as the definite and tho 
indefinite. 

I. The definite article is the^ which denotes some par* 
ticular thing or things ; as, Jne boy, the oranges. 

n. The indefinite article is an or a, which denotes one 
thing of a kind, but not any particular one ; as, A boy, 
an orange. 

Obb. l.'^Tbe Eoglish articles have no ^Hmnaatioal modifioatioDS ; they oro 
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not Tailed by nnmbefs, ffendeis. and cases, as are those of some other laii« 
gnages. In respect to cuisb, eacn is iui generit, 

Ob8. 2. — A common nonn without an article or other word to limit its si^ 
nifleation, is generally taken in its widest sense ; as, " A candid temper ■ 
proper fi>r man; that iBf/(fr aU mankind*'* — Murray, 



CHAPTER m.— OF NOUNS. 

A Noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, 
tbat can be known or mentioned : as, George, York^ man^ 
apple, truth. 

Obs. 1. — All words and signs taken techmcaUv^ (that is, independently of 
their meaning, and merely as things spoken of,) are nouns; or, rather, are 
ihing$ read and construed 08 nouna: as. 2^ is u personal pronoun.*' — Mur* 
ray. " Th has two sounds." — Id, " Control is probably contracted from 
eotmterroU.^^ — Craltb. " Without one if or btU.''^—Oine!per, " A is some- 
times a noun ; as, a great J." — Tbdd'B Johman, ** Formerly ap was cast in 
a piece, as tfa are now." — Sist, qf Printing^ 1770. 

Obs. 2. — In parsing, the learner must observe the sente and vee of each 
word, and dass it aooorcUngly: many words oommonly belonging to other 

as, ' 




Bvch tm^tertinenta.^^ — JSteels. ''Ho is an %ffnorant 
nineaJ'^—Bume, 2. " Or any he, the proudest of thy BortJ'^—Shak, " I am 
the happiest she in Kent."— /Sfo^fo. "The ahea of Italy."— 5AaiB. " The Jiea 
in birds." — Baeon, 8. " Avaunt all attitude, and atare. and «tor^, theatric !" 
— Oowpar. " A may-be of mercy is insnfScient." — Bridge, 4. " For the^?n>- 
ducing of real happiness." — Ordbb, " Heading^ writing^ and cipheringy are 
indispensable to civilized man." 6. ** An htreafivr*^^ ^Addiaon, ^ * The dread 
of tk hereafter:'— Fuller, *'Thede&pamen,''—ScoU, '' The while:'— Milton, 
6. «< With harkf and u^oop, and wild haUoo:'-'SootL ** Will cuts him short 
with a ' fF^ (A«» r "— ulc^iftm. 

CLASSES. 

Nouns are divided into two general classes ; proper 
and commcn, 

L A proper rumn is the name of some particular indi- 
vidual, or people, or group ; as, Adam, Jooston, the Httd- 
€071, the Eomans, the Azores, the Alps. 

n. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or 
class, of beings or things ; as. Beast, bird, fish, insect,--^ 
creatures, persons, children. 

The particular classes, collective, abstract, and verbal or par^ 
ticipial, are usually included among common nouns. The 
name of a thing sui generis is also called common. 

1. A collective noun, or noun of multitude, is the name of 
many individuals together ; as, Council, meeting, committsi^ 
fiock. 
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2. An obBiraet noun is die name of some particular quality 
considered apart from its substance ; as, Chodneas^ hardness^ 
pride^ frailty » 

3. A verbal or participial noun is the name of some action 
or state of being ; and is formed from a verb, like a participle, 
but employed as a noun : as, ^ The triumphing of the wicked 
is short." — Joby xx, 6. 

4. A thing std generis^ (i. e., of its own peculiar kind,) is 
something which is distinguished, not as an individual of a 
species, but as a sort by itself without plurality in either the 
noun or the sort of thing ; as, Ghdvaniim^ muncy geometry. 

0b8, Id— The proper name of a person or plaoe with an article prefixed, is 




treaeheratu [man] Jtidaa. 

Obs. 2. — A common nonn with the definite article prefixed to it, some- 
times becomes proper ; as, 7*h4 ParK — The Strand. 

Obs. 8.— The common name of a thing or qnality persomfied often becomea 
proper ; as, *^*My power,* siud JUaton^ 'la to aaviae, not to oompeL*^'— 
yokn»n» 

MODirrCATIONS. 

N0UD8 bave modifications of four kinds; namely, 
Persom^ Numbers^ Oenders, and Oases. 

PERSONS. 

Persons, in grammar, are modifications that distin« 
goisb the speaker, the hearer, and the person or thing 
merely spoken o£ 

Osa. — ^The distinction of persons is fbnnded on the different relations 
which the objects mentioned may bear to the discourse itself. It belong to 
nouns, pronouns, and finite verbs : and to these it is always applied^ either 
by pecmiarity of form or construction, or by inference fW>m the principles of 
coucord. Pronouns are like their antecedents, and rerbs are like their snb* 
jects, in person. 

There are three persons; the^r^^ the second^ and the 
third. 

The first person is ftiat which denotes the speaker or 
writer ; as " I Paul have written it" 

The second person is that which denotes the hearer, or 
the person addressed ; as, " Bobert, who did this?" 

The third person is that which denotes the person ot 
thing naerely spoken of; as, ^^ James loves his oook.^'* 

Obs. 1. — ^In toriiten language, the /rtt person denotea the writer or author; 
and the second, the reader or person addressed : except when the writer de% 
scribes not himself, but some one else, aa uttering to an other the words 
whioh he reoords. 
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Ob8. 2.— The speaker seldom refers to himself hy name as the speaker ; 
eoDsequently, nouns are rarely used in the first person ; and when tney are, 
a pronoun is ueaally prefixed to them. Henoe some gmmmarians deny the 




implea: ^^AdsumTroiua mneasJ'^ — Virg, **Cairopiu85 
apudjinem. ** Paul, an apostle, &q.j unto Timothy, my own son in the £uth." 
— 1 j\m.y i. 1. 

Obs. 8. — When a speaker or writer does not choose to declare himself in 
the^r«^ person, or to address his hearer or reader in the second^ he speaks 
of lioth or either in the third. Thus Moses relates what Moses did, and Cesar 
records the achievements of Oouar, So Judah humbly beseeches Joseph: 
^' Let thy servant abide in stead of the lad a bondman to my lord.^^ — {ten.^ 
zliv, 88. Apd Abraham reverently intercedes with God : ** Oh I let not ths 
Lord be annr, and I will speak.'* — Otn,^ zviii, 80. 

Obs. 4.— when inanimate thines are spoken to, they mt^ personifisd : and 
their names are put in the second person, because by the igtm the ODJeots 
are su^opostd to be capable of hearing. 

NUMBEBS. 

Numbers, in grammar, are modifications that distin- 
guish unity and plurality. 

Obs. — The distinction of numbers serves merely to show whether we speak 
of oae object, or of more. It belongs to nouns, pronouns, and finite verbs ; 
and to these it is always applied, either by pecujiarity of form, or by infer-* 
ence from the prindples or concord. Pronouns are uke their antecedents, 
and verbs are uke their subjects, in number. 

There are two numbers ; the singular and the plural. 

The singular number is that which denotes but one ; 
as, The boy learns. 

The plural number is that which denotes more than 
one ; as, The boys learn. 

The plural number of nouns is regularly formed by 
adding 5 or cs to the singular : as, book, books; box, boxes. 

Rule I. — When the singular ends in a sound which will 
unite with that of «, the plural is generally formed by adding 
8 only, and the number of syllables is not increased : as, j^en, 
pens ; grape, grapes. 

Rule II. — But when the sound of s cannot be united with 
that of the primitive word, the plural adds s to final e, and es 
to other terminations, and forms a separate syllable : as, page, 
pages ; fox, foxes, 

Obs. 1.— English nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant, add m, but 
do not increase their syllables: as, wo^ woes ; herOy heroes : negro, negroes; 
potato, potatoes ; muskUto, mmhUtoes ; octavo, octavoes. The exceptions to 
this rule appear to be in such nouns as are not properly and fullv Anglicized ; 
thus many write cantos, juntos, solos, &e. Other nouns in o add s only ; as, 
foliOy/oUos ; bamboo, bamboos. The plural of two is commonly written tsDOS, 
out some prefer twoes, 

Obs. 2.— Common nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant, change y 
Into i, and add esy, without increase of syllables : as, fly, flies ; d^y, dwies^ 



A 
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Other nouiiB in y add t only: as, da/y^ dayajwiUey^ wHleys, So likewise 
proper names in^ are aometimes varied : as, JaJenry^ tne EJenrys. 

Obs. 8.— The rollowioff nouns in^ ohasiaQf into«, and add m, for the 
phiral; slisaff leqf, loaf, oetf, thief ^ ca\f, haJf^dfy shdf. ie^f^ wo\f^ whar/: as, 
sheaves., leaveSj &q, lAfe. lives; hn^ej Jmvoes; vnje., wives; are Bimilar. 
iS^^ makes staves: thoagn the compomids of staf are regular: aa,flag8taf, 
fiaqstaffs. The greater number of nouns in / and /«, are regular ; as, j^^ 
ttn/esy (Mefs, gnrfs^ gulfs^ &c 

Obs. 4. — ^Tne following are still more irregular : many men ; toomanj wo- 
men ; child, children ; brother^ brethren [or orothers] ; footj feet ; ox, oxen ; 
tooth, teeth; goose, geese; louse, lice; mouse, mice; ate, dice; penny, pence; 
Dies, stamps. Biiidi pennies, coins, are regular. 

Obs. 5. — Many foreign nouns retain their original plural : as, areaavum, 
ilteana; datum, data; erratum^ errata; effluvitan, effluvia; medium, media 
{or meaiumsj ; minutia, mimUtce; straU/m, strata ; stamen, stamina ; genus, 
genera : gennis, genii [geniuses, for men of wit] ; magus, magi ; radius, radii; 
appendix, appendices [or appendixes}; calx, calces; index, indices [or indexes]; 
vortex, vortices ; axis, axes ; basis, oases; crisis, crises ; thesis, theses ; anti- 
thesis, antiffteses; dicBresis, dicareses; euipsis, etlipees; emphasis, emphases; 
hypouiesis, hypotheses ; m£b(morpho8is, m^morphoses; automaton, automata; 
criterion, criteria [or criterionsT; phamomenon, phenomena; chertw, cherubim; 
seraph, senwhim ; beau, beaux [or beawi]^ 

Obs. 6.~»ome nouns (from the nature of the things meant) have no plural ; 
as, gold, pride, meekness. 

Obs. 7. — ^Proper names of individuais, strictly nsed as such, have no plural. 
But when several persons of the same name are spoken of, the noun becomes 
in some d^ree common, and admits the plural form and an article ; as, The 
Stuarts, — The Caua/rs : so likewise when such nounS are used to denote char^ 
actcr; as, " The Aristotles, the TuUys, and the lAoj/s^"* — Bv/rgh. 

Obs. 8. — ^The proper names of nations and societies are generally nlural ; 
aud, except in a direct address, thcj are usually ooustrued with the aefinita 
article: as. The Greeks, — TheJesu^. 

Obs. 9. — When a title is prefixed to a proper name so as to form a sort of 
compound, the name, and not the title, is varied to form the plural ; as. The 
Miss Howards. — The two Mr. Clarks. But a title not regarded as a part of 
one compouna name, must be made plural, if it refer to more than one : as, 
Messrs, Xamhert o/nd Son, — The Lords OaUhorpe and Erskine, — The Lords 
Bishops of Durham and St. David's, — The Lords Oommissioners of Justiciary, 

Obs. 10. — Some nouns have no singular ; as, embers, ides, oats, scissors, 
ionas, vespers, literati. 

Obs. 11. — Some nouns are alike in both numbers ; as, shetp, deer, v^mn, 
stffine, hose, means, odds, news, species, series, apparatus. The following are 
sometimes construed as singular, but more frequently, and more properly, 
as plural: dlmis, amends, poms, riches: ethics, mamematics, mdapMysies, 
optics, politics, pneumatics, and other similar names of sciences. BeSmos ana 
gaUows are properly alike in both numbers ; (as, ** Let a gaUows be made.**— - 
Esther, v, 14. " The beUows are burned."— e^r., vi., 29 ;) but they have a 
regular plural in vulgar use. Bolus, fwngus, isthmus, prospectus, and rebus, 
admit the reanilar plural. 

Obs. 12. — Compounds in which the principal word is put flzst, vary the 
principal word to form the plural, and the adjunct to form tiie possessive 
case: n&, Sing^ father^n-law, Tlur. fathers^innaw, "Poor. father4n-law''s ; — 
Sing, eourt-mafiial, Plur. courts-Tnariial, Poss. court^martiaPs. The Possess- 
ive plural of such nouns is never used. 

Obs. 13. — Compounds en<Ung in ful, and all those in which the principal 
word is put last, form the plural in the same manner as other nouns ; as, 
handfuis, spoonfuls, movUfuls, fellow-servants, tnanrservants, outpourings, 
iTigatherings, downsittings. 

Obs. 14. — ^Nouns of multitude, when taken collectively, generally admit 
the plural form ; as, meeting, memngs : but when taken distributive!^, thev 
have a plural signification, without the fbrm ; ss, *^ The Jury were divided.*' 

Obs. 16.— When other porta of speech become nouns, they either want th« 
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plural, or firm *t regvlarly^ like common noans of the same endingn ; as, 
** His affairs wcd* on at sixes and sevens,''^ — Arbuthruit. " Some mathemati^ 
dans ha/e pi'^.^Obcd to compute by twoes; others^ hy fours: otherSy by twelves.''^ 
— ChurchiH. * Three/<wr^, nine terUhs.^^—Id. " Time's takmga and Ua'th 
mgsy — Bartcn, " The yeas and naysy—Newsmper, " The ays and now." 
— Ibid, **The vns and the <mtsy — Ibid. ^'•nvAands and hia or«." — MoU, 
" One of the bia8:'—F<wle, " In raismg the mirth of 8bu^pii8:''^Steek. 

GENDERS. 

Genders, in grammar, are modifications that distin-« 
guish objects in regard to sex. 

Obs. — The different genders are founded on the natural distinction of sex 
in animals, and on the absence of sex in other things. In English, they be* 
long only to nouns and pronouns : and to these they are usually applied 
agreeably to the order of nature. Pronouns are of the same gender as the 
nouns for which they stand. 

There are three genders ; the masculine^ Xhe feminine^ 
and the neuter. 

The masculine gender is that which denotes persons or 
animals of the male kind; as, man^ father, king. 

The feminine gender is that which denotes persons or 
animals of the female kind ; as, woman, mother, queen. 

The neuter gender is that which denotes things that 
are neither male nor female ; as, pen, ink, paper. 

Obs. 1. — Some nouns arc equally applicable to both sexes; as, eousioj 
friendy neialihour, parent, person, servant. The gender of these is usually 
determinea by the context. To such words, some grammarians have applied 
the unnecessary and improper term common aender. Murray jusUy observes. 
*' There is no such gender belonging to the lazi^uage. The business or 
parsing, can be effectually performed without having recourse to a common 
gender^^ The term is more usefhl, and less liable to objection, as applied to 
the learned languages ; but with us it is plainly a solecism. 

Obs. 2. — Generio names, even when construed as masculine or feminine, 
often virtually include botn sexes ; as, ''Hast thou given the horse strength t 
hast thou clouted Am neck with thunder?" — '' Doth the havik fly by thy wis- 
dom, and stretch her win^s toward the south V* — M, These have been 
called epkent nouns — ^that is, superoommoti ^ but they are to be parsed each 
according to the gender of the pronoun which is put for it. 

Obs. 8. — ^Thoso terms which are eqnallv applicable to both sexes, (if they 
are not expressly applied to females, t ana those f)lurals which are known to 
indude both sexes^ should be callea masculine in parsing ; for^ in all lan- 
guages, the masculine gender is oonsidered the most worthy, and is generally 
cmmoyed when both sexes are included under one common term. 

Obs. 4.— The sexes are distinguished in three ways : 

I. By the use of different names : as, bachelor^ maid ; hoy, ffirl ; braHSher^ 
sister; buck, doe; bull, cow; cock, hen; drake, dudk; earl, countess ; father , 
mother ; friar, nun; gander, goose; hart, roe; horse, mare; husband, wife\ 
king, queen ; lad, lass ; lord, lady ; man, woman ; master, mistress ; muter, 
spatoner; nephew, niece; ram, ewe; sloven, slut; son, daughter ; stag, hind^ 
steer, heifer ; uncle, aunt ; wizard, witch. 

II. By the use of different terminations: as, abbot, abbess; administrator, 
administratrix; adulterer, adulteress ; bridegroom, bride; caterer, eateress; 
duke, duchess ; emperor, emperess or empress ; executor, executrix ; governor, 
governess; hero, heroine ; landgrave, landgravine; margrave, margravins; 
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marquUy ntardUonetif wreereTf $oreereM ; mtUan, 9iiUaru$» or $uUana / U9- 
iatoTj testatrix ; tutor ^ fuiorts$ or tutreu ; widower ^ widow. 

The following noons become feminine by merely adding «§»; harofi^deawn^ 
heiry hoetjJeWf aan, mayor^ patron^ peer, poet, priest, prior, prophet, ekepherd^ 
viscount. 

The following nonna become feminine by rejecting the last Towel, and 
adding ess: actor, ambassador, arinUr, ben^aetor, chanter, conductor, doctor, 
eUator, encnanteri/bunder, hunter, idolator, iwoentor, prince, protector, eong- 
ster, epectator, suUor, tiger, traitor, votary, 

111. By preflxinff an attribute of distinction: tA^eock-aparroWyhen-sparrow; 
fnarhservanL mai^-eervant ; he-goat, ehe-goat ; male relationa,/emaU relations. 

Obs. 5. — ^The names of things without life, need literally, are always of 
the neater gender. But inanimate objects are often represented figuratively, 
as having sex. Things remarkable for power, sreatness^ or subiimit^r, aro 
spoken of as masculine ; as^ the sun, time, deata, deep, /ear, anger, winter, 
war. Things beautiful, amiable, or prolific, are spoken of as feminine ; as, 
the fitoon, earth, nature, fortune, Knowledge, hope, spring, peoM. 

Obs. 6. — Nouns of multitude, when they oonvey the idea of nnity, or take 
the plural form, are of the neuter gender : but when they oonvey the idea 
of pluralilT without the form, they rollow the gender of the individuals that 
compose the assemblage. 

Obs. 7. — Creatures whose sex is unknown, or unnecessary to be regarded, 
are generally spoken of as neater; as, *' He fired at the dJUr, and woandea 
t^.^*— '*If a man shall steal an ox or dktkeep, aad kill il or sell t^;'* &0,-' 
Sxodus, zxii, 1, 

•• • 

CASES. 

Cases, in grammar, are modifications that distinguish 
the relations of nouns and pronouns to otner words. 

Obs. — ^The cases are founded on the different relations under which things 
fire represented in discourse, and from which the words acquire correspond- 
ent relations, or become dependent one on an otiier, according to the sense. 
In English, these modifications, or relations, belong only to nouns and pro- 
nouns. Pronouns are not necessarily like their antecedents, in case. 

There are three cases ; the nominative^ the possessive^ 
and the objective. 

The nominative case is that form or state of a noun or 
pronoun, which usually denotes the subject of a finite 
verb: as, The Joy runs; /run. 

Obs. — The subject of a finite verb is that which answers to who or whai 
before it ; as, " The boy runs** — Who runs ? The boy. Boy S& therefore 
here in the nommatyoe case. 

The possessive case is that form or state of a noun or 
pronoun, which usually denotes the relation of property: 
as, The bo^s hat; my hat. 

Obs. 1. — ^The possessive case of nouns is fbrmed, in the singular nnmbet 
by adding to the nominative s preceded by an apostrophe ; and, in the plural, 
when the nominative ends in e, by adding an apostrophe only: as, singular, 
hoy's; plural, hoye'; — sounded alike, but written difierently. 

Obs. 2. — ^Plunu nouns that do not end in t, usually form the possessive 
case in the same manner as the singular ; as, m^n^e, men's. 

Oas. 8.— When the singular and tb^ plural are alike in the nominative, 
the apostrophe, which (as Dr. Johnson has shown) is merely a sign of the 
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case, and not of elision, ought to follow the « in the ploral, to difttingnish il 
from the sii^alar ; as, iheeps, 9heep8\ 

Obs. 4. — The apoatrhphio s adds a syllable to the noun, when it will not 
unite with the sound in which the nominative ends ; as, torch^e^ pronounced 
torchiz, 

Ofis. 5. — ^The apostrophe and s are sometimes added to mere characters, to 
6enoUi pkirdUiy, and not the possessive case; as, Two a's— three ^^s — four 
9's. In the ibllowing example, they are used to give the sound of a verbal 
i^rmlnation to words that are not properly verbs : '* When a man in a solil- 
oquy reasons with himself, tthd pro's and cotCa^ and weighs all his designs,'' 
Ac. — Omgreve, 

The dbjectwe case is that form or state of a noun or 
pronoun, which usually denotes the object of a verb, 
participle, or preposition : as, I know the boy ; he knows 
me, 

Obs. 1.— The dyed of a verb, participle, or preposition, is that which an- 
Bwers to wJum or whai after it ; as, ** I know the boy."— 1 know whom t The 
loy. Boy is therefore here in the otyectvoe case. 

Obs. 2. — The nominative and the objective of nouns, are always alike in 
form, being distinguishal^le from each other only by tneir place in a sen** 
tenoe, or their simi^iliiiendAnaa ft9WirdimPrto.th«kaiiise. 



THE DECLENSKWr OP NOUNS. 

The declension of a noun is a regular arrangement of iti 
numbers and cases. Thus : — 



Sing. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 
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friend, 

friend's, 

friend; 



Plur. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 



friends, 
friends', 
friends. 



Sing. Nom. 
Poss. 
Ob> 
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man, 

man's, 

man; 



Plur. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 



men 



men'a^ 
men. 



Sing. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 
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fox, 

fox's, 

fox; 



Plur. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 



foxes, 
foxes, 
foxes. 



Bing. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 



EXAMPLE IV. ^FLY. 



%'S, 

fly; 



Plur. Nom. fliea^ 
Poss. flies*, 
Obj. flies. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Analysts is the separation of a sentence into the parts 
which compose it. 

Every sentence mnst contain two principal parts ; 
namely, the svhject and ihQ predicate. 

Whatever is directly spoken of in the sentence is the 
Bvbiect; as, " The sun has set." — ^^ Can you write % " 

That which is said of the subject is ^<& predicate. In 
its simplest form it is always a verb ; as, ^ Beauty fadesP 

Any combination of the subject and predicate is called 
9, proposition. 

A simple sentence is one that contains only one propo- 
sition ; as, " Fire bums." — ^^ The truth will prevail." 

Sentences are divided, with respect to the nature of 
the propositions which they contain, into four classes ; 
declarative, interroffotvoe, imperativej and exclamatory. 

A sentence is deda/rative when it expresses au amr- 
mation or negation ; interrogative, when it expresses a 
question; imperatvoe. when it expresses a command: 
and exclamatory, when it expresses an exclamation. 

Obs. 1. — ^The predicate beinff always a verb, the mbieot of the aentenoe is 
the subject of tne verb, as denned in 0^. pogt 5^ The obiedt of the verb, 
when the latter is the predicate of a sentence, ma^ be treated as a distinct 
part of the sentence. It properly, however, modihes the verb, and is not a 
primary element of the sentence. In imperative sentences, the subject is 
the pronoun thou or you (understood). For tiie definition of the object of a 
verb, see Obe, 1, page 5Sb 

Obs. 2. — ^There are sometimes used in connection with a sentence, words 
that form no part of its structure. Such words are said to be iruUpefidetU. 



A noun or a pronoun may be inde^ndent in various ways ; as, 

1. The name of a person or thing addressed ; as, *^ John, wnen will you 

ffo ? "— " O ye of Httle faith! " 
2l The name of a person or thing which is the subject of an exclamation ; 



& 



,?»'—"Oytf of Httle faith 
i name of a person or thii 
as, ^^ Alas, poor Toriek / *' 



An expletive word used merely to make the subject or object em- 
phatic: as, *^The Soring— eihe is a blessed thing I*' — ^' Gad, a 
troop snail overcome nim." 
Such nouns and pronouns, although independent in state, require the form 
of the nominative case, and therefore, in parsing, should be said to oe in 
that casa Interjections are always independent. 

EXEEOISES m ANALYSIS AND PAESING. 

PRAXIS n.— ETYMOLOGICAL. 

Tn the /Second Praxlsy it is required of Hie pupil — to state 
whether the sentence is dedwrative, interrogatwe^ imperative^ 
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or exclamatory ; to analyze it by pointing out the suhfeetj pred* 
icate, and object ; and to parse it by distinguishing the different 
parts of speech^ and the classes and modifications of the 
nouns. Thus : — 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED AlH) PARSED. 

" Columbus studied geography." 

Analtsis. — ^This is a simple declarative Bentenoo. The subject is Oolvmbu» / 
the predicate, stvdved ; the object, geography* 

Tabsino. — C6twmbu8 is a proper nonn, because it is the name of a particular 
individaal ; it is or the third person, because it is the name of a per- 
son spoken of; of the singuliur number, because it denotes but one ; 
of the masculine sender, l^cause it is the name of a male ; and in tho 
nominative case, because it is the subject of the verb stttdied. 

Studied Is a verb, because it sltpiifies action. 

Geography is a common noun, because it is the name of a things sui generis: 
(see page 48). It is of the third person, because it is spoken of; or 
the singular number, because it denotes but one ; of the neuter gen- 
der, because it is neither mifle nor femule : and in tlie objective case, 
because it is the object of the verb studiea. 

Generosity makes fnends. Can indolence bestow wealth? 
Despise meanness. Can man avoid errors ? Does Eliza under- 
stand Italian ? Love truth. Perseverance overcomes obstacles. 
What did you say ? Diligence deserves praise. It should bo 
rewarded. Could he have avoided disgrace ? Romulus founded 
Home. Forgetfulness cures sorrow. Can liars respect them- 
selves f Do they fear God ? Birds sing. Cowards fear death. 
Sinners feel remorse. Has John returned ? Time flies. Plants 
produce fruit. Observation increases knowledge. Mortal, 
prepare. Take warning, youth ! Liberty, it has fled I Elec- 
tricity causes lightning. Avarice extinguishes generosity. In- 
tegrity inspires confidence. Who can trust liars ? 



CHAPTER IV.— OP ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun^ 
and generally expresses quality : as, A wise man ; a neici 
book. You itvo are diligent 

CLASSES. 

Adjectives may be divided into six classes ; namely. 
common, proper^ numeral^ pronominal^ participial^ and 
compound. 
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L A common adjective is any ordinary epithet, or ad« 
jective denoting quality or situation; as, Good, had^ 
pe(iceful^ warlike — eoLstem, western, outer^ inner, 

II. A proper adjective is one that is formed from a pro- 
per name ; as, Am^erican^ English^ Platonic. 

in. A numeral adjective is one that expresses a defi- 
nite number ; as, One^ two, three, four, Jive, six, &c. 

IV. A pronominal adjective is a definitive word which 
may either accompany its noun, or represent it under- 
stood ; as, "J.K jom to guard what each desires to gain." 
^-rPope. That is, AU men join to guard what eadi man 
desires to gain. 

V. A participial adjective is one that has the form of a 
participle, but differs from it by rejecting the idea of 
time ; as. An amusing story. 

VI. A compound adjective, is one that consists of two 
or more words joined together; as, Nuinbrown, laughter* 
loving, four-footed. 

Obs. 1. — Nameral adjectivea are of three kinds: nametyy 

1. Cardinal; as^ One, two, three, four, five, aiz, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve, tbirteea, foarteen, fifteen, <&c. 

2. Ordinal; as, First, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth. <fec. 

8. Maltvplioaiioe ; as, Single or alone, douhle or twofold, triple or three* 
fold, quadruple or fourfold, quintuple or fivefold, sextuple or sixfold, sep* 
tuple or sevenfold, octuple or eightfold, <&c 

Obs. 2.— Compound aajectives, heing formed at pleasure, are very nnmer- 
CUB and various. Many of them embrace numerals, and run on in a serioa ; 
aa, one-kaved, ttoo-leaved, three-lea^)ed,/our4eaved, &c. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Adjectives have, commonly, no modifications but the 
forms of comparison. 

Comparison is a variation of the adjective to express 
quality in different degrees ; as, hard, harder, hardest. 

There are three degrees of comparison ; the positive, 
the comparative, and the superlative. 

The positive degree is that which is expressed by the 
adjective in its simple form ; as, hard, soft, good. 

The comparative degree is that which exceeds the pos- 
itive ; as, harder, softer, better. 

The superlative degree is that which is not exceeded ; 
as, hardest, softest, best. 

Those adjectives whose signification does not admit of 
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different degrees, cannot be compared; as, two^ second^ 
all, total, iniTnorial, infinite. 

Those adjectives whicli may be varied in sense, but 
not in form, are compared by means of adverbs ; as, 
skillful, more skillful, most skillful — skillful, less skillful, 
least skillful. 

REGULAR COMPARISON. 

Adjectives are regularly compared, when the comparative 
degree is expressed by adding er, and the superlative, by add 
ing est to them ; as. 

Positive^ Comparative, Superlative* 

great, greater, greatest. 

♦wide, wider, widest, 

hot, hotter, hottest. 

The regular method of comparison is chiefly applicable to 
monosyllables, and to dissyUahles ending in y or mute e. 

COMPARISON BY ADVERBS. 

The different degrees of a quality may also be expressed, 
with precisely the same import, by prefrxing to the adjective 
the adverbs more and most : as, wise, more wise, m>ost wise ; 
famous, more famous, most famxyus ; amiable, more amiable, 
most amiable. 

The degrees of diminution are expressed, in like manner, by 
the adverbs less and hast: as, wise, less wise, leastwise; Jamotcs, 
lessfam>ous, least famous; amiable, less amiable, least amiable, 

Obs. 1. — Adjectives of more than one syllable, except dissyllables ending 
in ^ or mate «, rarely admit a change of termination, but are rather compared 
by means of the adverbs : thus we say, virktauf, tnore virtuous, most virtuauaf 
but not virtiums, virtuotuer, mrPuousetL 

Obs. 2. — ^The prefixing of an adverb can hardly be called a variation of the 
adjective^ the words may with more propriety be parsed separately, the 
degree bemg[ ascribed to the adverb — or, if you please, to &»m words; for 
both are varied in sense by the inflection of the former. 

Obs. 8. — The degrees in which qualities may exist in nature, are infinitely 
various : but the only degrees with which the grammarian is concerned, are 
those wnich our variation of the adjective or adverb enables us to express. 
Whenever the a<ifecUve itse^ denotes these degrees, they properljr belong to 
it ; as. worthy f worthier, toorthiest. If an advert is employed for this purpose, 
that also is compared, and the two decrees formed are properly its own ; as, 
worthy, more worthy, most worthy. Sut these same decrees may be other- 
wise expressed; as, worthy, in a higher de^j^ree worthy, vn the hiahest degree 
worthv. Here also the adjective worthy is virtually compared as before : out 
only the adjective high is grammatically modified. Manv grammarians have 
erroneously parsed the adverbs more and most, less and l&ist, as parts of the 
adjective. 

— ^^"W I I .III.. ■ I ... I — ^— ^^^ 

* Boo Bales for Spelling IIL aad VI. 

3* 



^ 
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IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

The following adjectives are compared irregularly: good^ 
better^ best; bad or ^7Z, worse, worst; little^ lesSy least; much, 
more, most; many, more, most, 

Osa. 1.—- In Engliak, and also in Latin, most adjectives that denote place 
or tUuation, not only form the superlative irregularly, but are also either re* 
dundant or defective in comparison. Thus : — 

I. The following nine have more than one superlative : far, farther, far- 
ihest, farmost or farthermost ; nearj, nearer, nearest or next; fore, former, 
foremost or first ; hind, hinder, hindmost or hindermost ; in, inner, inmost or 
innermost; out, outer or utter, outmost or utmost, outermost or uttermost; up, 
upper, upmost or uppermost; low, lower, lowest or lowermost; late, later, or 
laaer, latest or last, 

II. The following five want the positive : \aft, adv. J qfter, aftmost, or af- 
termost; [forth, tidy.,] further, furthest or furi^ermost ; hither, hithermost ; 
nether y nahermost; unaer, undermost. 

ILL The following want the oomparative: front, fronUnost; rear, rear- 
most; head, headmost; end, endmost; top, topmost; bottom, bottommost; mid 
or middle, midst, muimost or middlemost ; north, northmost ; south, sotUh- 
most ; norihem, northernmost ; southern, southernmost ; eastern, easternmost ; 
western, westernmost. 

Obs. 2. — Many of these irregular adjectives are also in common use, as 
nouns, adverbs, or prepositions ; the sense in which they are employed will 
show to what class they belong. 

Obs. 8.— The words /ord ana hind, front and rear, head and end, right and 
^ft, in and out, high and low, top ana bottom, up and down, upper sma under, 
Ml and after, are often joined in composition with other words ; and some 
of them, when used as adjectives of place, are rarely separated from their 
nouns ; as, in-land, mid-fse^, ofiStfr-ages, <fec. 

Obs. 4.~It xnAy be remarked of the comparatives, former and latter or 
hinder, upper ana under or nether, inner and outer or utter, after and hither; 
as well as of the Latin superior and inferior, anterior and posterior, interior 
and exterior, prior and ulterior, senior and junior, major and minor; that 
they cannot, like other comparatives, be construed with the conjunction 
than, introdcuin^ the latter term of comparison ; for we never say, one thing 
informer, superwr, dbe.. than an other. 

Obs. 5. — Common adjectives, or epithets denoting quality, are more numer- 
ous than all the other classes put together. Many of these, and a few that 
tccQ pronominal^ may be varied by comparison; and some participial adjec- 
tives may be compared by means of the adverbs. But adjectives formed 
from proper names, all the^ numerals, and most of the compounds, are in no 
way susceptible or comparison. 

Obs. 6. — Nouns are oiten used as adiectives ; as, An iron bar — ^An evening 
school — A mahogany chair— A SouOi^iSea dream. These also are incapable 
of comparison. 

Obs. 7. — The numerala are often used as nouns ; and, as such, are regularly 
declined; as, Such a one—Onis own self— The little ones — By tene—Yot 
twenty's sake — 'Bj fifties — ^Two miUions. 

Obs. 8. — Comparatives, and the word other, are sometimes also employed 
as nouns, and have the regular declension ; as. Our superiors— "Ri^ betters — 
The elder's advice — ^An* otker'^s wo — Let others do as they will. But, as ad- 
jectives, these words are invariable. 

Obs. 9. — ^Pronominal adjectives, when their nouns are expressed, simply 
relate to them, and have no modincations : except Ihis and mat, which form 

* There seems to be no good reason for Joining on and o^tsr. An here excludes 
any other article ; and analogy and consistency require that the words be separated. 
Their nnlon has led sometimes to an Improper repetition of the article ; as, * Another 
such a man/— for, ' An other such man.' 
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the plural these and those / and much, many, and a few others, which are 
compared. 

Obs. 10. — ^Pronominal adjectives, when their nouns are not expressed, may 
be parsed as representing them in person-, number^ gender, and case : but 
those who prefer it, may supply the ellipsis, and parse the adjective mmpbi 
as an adjective. 

Obs. 11. — The following are the principal pronominal adjectives : JJL any, 
loth, certain, divers, each, either, else, enough, every, few^ former, first, latter, 
last, littte, less, least, much, many, morCj most, neitner, no or none,* one, onl^, 
other, own, same, several, some, such, this, that, these, those, tohieh, what. 

Obs. 12, — Which and what, when they are not prefixed to nouns, are, for 
the most part, relative or interrogative prononns* 



ANALYSIS 

Words, added to any other word in the sentence to 
modify or limit its meaning, are called adjuncts. Ad- 
juncts are sometimes called modifications. 

They are divided into two classes, primary and sec- 
ondary adjuncts. 

Primary adjuncts are those added directly to either of 
the principal parts; as, " Oood books always deserve a 
careful perusal." 

Secondary adjuncts are those added to other adjuncts ; 
as, ^^ Suddenly acquired wealth very rarely brings happi- 
ness." 

Adjuncts are -divided, with respect to their office, into 
three classes ; namely, adjective^ adverbial^ and explan- 
atory. 

An adjective adjunct is one used to modify or limit a 
noun or a pronoun ; as, " Both those had boys deserve 
severe punisnment." 

An adverbial adjunct is one used like an adverb ; as, 
" Eemember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth." 

An explanatory adjunct is one used lo explain a pre- 
tjeding noun or pronoun ; as, " The emperor Napoleon 
was banished." — " We, the people^ ordain this constitu- 
tion." 

The subject or the object in a sentence, may be modified by 
adjective or explanatory adjuncts of various forms ; as, 

» ' ^— ^^^— — — ^^— III I — ..— ^»— _— 

* No and none seem to be only different forms of the same adjective ; the former 
being used before a noun expressed, and the latter when the noun is understood, or 
Bot placed after the ndjectlye ; as, " For none of us liveth to hlmselt and no mua 
dleth to hlm8clf.'*-Ti?a;nati«, xlv. J. i ■■ ■ •■'^ 
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1. By an article or an cuLjective ; as, " The diligent scholaf 

improves." 

2. By a noun or pronoun in the possessive case; as, 

WillianCs sister has lost her book.'* 

3. By a verb used as an adjective ; as, ^ The desire to 

excel is laudable." 

4. By a preposition and its object, used together as ft!i 

adjective ; as, " A man of integrity obeys the dictates 
of conscience^ 

5. By a noun or pronoun used as an explanatory adjunct ; 

as, " His brother, Charles, is idle." 

The predicate of a sentence may be modified by adverbial 
adjuncts of various forms ; as, * 

1. By an adverb ; as, "The sun shines brightly P 

2. By a preposition and its object^ used together as an 

adverb; as, " He came /row Boston,^^ 

EXERQSES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

PRAXIS III. — ^ETYMOLOGICAL, 

Jn the Third Praxis, it is required oj the pupil — to classifif 
and analyze the sentence as in the preceding praxis ; to point 
out, in addition, the adjuncts of each of the principal parts, 
and distinguish their classes ; and to parse the sentence by 
distinguishing the different parts of speech, and the classes 
and modifications of the nouns, and adjectives, distir^uish^ 
ing also the article as definite or indefinite. Thus: — 

BXAMPLB AVALTZSD AND PARSED. 

**The Athenians carefully observed Solon's wise laws.** 

Analysis. — This is a simple declarative sentence. 
The sub;[ect is AthenicMU ; the predicate, obseroed ; the object^ lmo8. 
The subject is limited by the aojective aidjimct, ihe ; the predicate is modi« 

fied by the adverbial aditmct. carefiMy ; and the object is modified by 

the adjective adjuncts, SUonU and unse. 

Parsing. — The is the definite article, because it limits the nonn A(h»nian$. 

Athenians is a proper noun, "because it is the name of a particular people. 

(Modifications as in the preceding praxis.) 
Carefully is an adverb, because it is added to the verb observed, and ex' 

presses manner. 
Observed is a verb, because it expresses action. 
Solon's is a proper noun, because it is the name of a particular individual; 

it is of the third person, singular number, masculine gender, and in 

the possessive case, because it indicates the possession of laws. 
Wise is a common adjective, because it simply expresses the quality •f 

laws. 
laws is a common nonn, because it is the name of a class of things. 
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Pleasure's call always wins an eager attention. 

Avarice rapidly extinguishes every generous emotion. 

King Belshazzar made a great feast. 

Every person highly praised William's noble conduct. 

Where did your kind father buy that interesting book ? 

The French ambassador immediately presented his cre- 
dentials. 

This benevolent young lady kindly teaches many poor children. 

Riotous indulgence rapidly destroys the bodily vigor. 

This enterprising merchant has just returned from Europe. 

The study of astronomy greatly elevates the mind. 

Indulgence in sloth can never lead to prosperity. 

Charles's resignation filled all Europe with astonishment. 

The beautiful prospects of nature alwayli excite the warmest 
admiration of mankind. 

The powerful eloquence of Demosthenes excited the fierce 
indignation of Athens against Philip of Macedon. 



CHAPTER v.— OF PEONOTJNS. 

A Pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun : as, 
The boy loves his book; he has long lessons, and he 
learns mem well. 

0b8. 1.— The word for which a pronoun stands, is called its arUecedent^ 
because it usually precedes the pronoun. But some have limited the term 
antecederU, to the word represented by a relative. 

Oss. 2.— The pronouns / and thou in their different modifications, stand 
immediately for persons that are, in general, sufficiently known without be- 
ing named; (/meaning the tpeaker^ and t^.the hearer;) their antecedents 
are therefore generally underwood, 

Obs. 8. — ^The other personal pronouns are sometimes taken in a general 
or absolute sense, to denote persons or things not previously mentioned ; as, 
**J9i that hath knowledge, spareth his words." 

Ob0. 4. — A pronoun with which a question is asked, stands for some per- 
son or thing unknown to the speaker; the noun, therefore, cannot occur 
before it, but may be used after it or instead of it. 

Obs. 5. — The personal and the interrogative pronouns often stand in con- 
struction as the antecedents to other pronouns ; as. He that arms his intent 
with virtue is invincible." — ** Who that has any monil sense, dares teU lies ?" 

CLASSES. 

Pronouns are divided into three classes; personal^ rel- 
ative^ and interrogative. 

L A personal pronoun is a pronoun that shows, by its 
form, of what person it is. 

The simple personal pronoups are five : namely, JJ of 
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tlie first person ; ihou^ of the second person ; A«, she^ and 
ii^ of the third person. 

The compourid personal pronouns are also five : name- 
ly, myself, of the first person ; thyself of the second per- 
son ; himself, herself and itself of the third person. 

IL A relative pronoun is a pronoun that represents an 
antecedent word or phrase, and connects different clauses 
of a sentence. 

The relative pronouns are who. which, what, and that ; 
and the compounds whoever or whosoever, whichever or 
whichsoever, whatever or whatsoever. 

What is a kind of double relative, equivalent to that 
or ^lose which ; and is to be parsed, first as antecedent, and 
then as relative. 

in. An interrogative pronoun is a pronoun with which 
a question is asked. 

The interrogative pronouns are who, which, and what; 
being the same in form as relatives. 

Obs 1. — Who is usually applied to persons only ; whichy tbonffh formerly 
applied to persons, is now confined to animals and inanimate things . wkai 
(as a mere pronoun) is applied to things only : that is applied indifferently 
to persons, animals, or tnmgs. 

Obs. 2.— The pronoun vomt has a twofold relation, and is often nsed (by 
ellipis of the noun) both as antecedent and relative, oeing equivalent to that 
wku^y or the thing tchich. In this double relation, what represents two cases 
at the same time: as, " He is ashamed of what he has done ;" that is, of that 
[thing] which he has done. It is usually of the singular number, though 
sometimes plural ; as, ** I must turn to the faults, or what appear such to 
me." — Byron, '* All distortions and nymicries, as such, are what raite aver^ 
aion in stead of pleasure. — Steele. 

Obs. 8. — What is sometimes nsed both as an adfeetive and a relative at th« 
same time, and is placed before the noun which it represents : as. ** What 
money we had was taken away ;" that is, AU the money that we nad, &<s. 

" What man but enters, dies ;" that is. Any man who, &c " What god 

but enters yon forbidden field."~i><^. Indeed, it does not admit of bemg 
construed after a noun, as a simple relative. The compound whatever or 
whatsoever has the same peculiarities of construction ; as, " We will certainly 
do whatsoever thing tKteXh. forth out of our own mouth."--«/5jr., xliv. 17. 

Obs. 4. — Who, whUih,^ and what, when the affix ever or soever is added, 
have an unhmited si^iflcation ; and, as some general term, such as any 
person, or any thing, is usually employed as the antecedent, they are all com- 
monly followed by two verbs : as, " ^Whoever attends, will improve ;" that 
is, Any person who attends, will improve. In parsing, supply the antecedent. 

Obs. 5. — Which and what are often prefixed to nouns as definitive or inter- 
rogative adjectives ; and, as such, may be appUed to persons as well as to 
things: as, " IFAaiman?"— « ^Aic^boyP 

Obs. 6. — ^The word that is a relative pronoun, when it is equivalent to who, 
whom, or which ; as, *' The days that [which] are past, are gone forever." It 
is a definitive or pronominal adjective, when it relates to a noun expressed 
or understood after it ; as, " That book is new." In other cases, it is a con* 
junction, as. " Live well, that you may die well." 

Obs. 7.— The relative that has this peculiarity, that it cannot follow the 
word on which its case depends: thus, it is said, [John, xiii, 29,] **Buy 
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those thinffs that -nre have need ^;" but we cannot say, " Bay those things 
qfihat we nave need." 

Obs. 8. — The word a«, thongh nsnally a conjunction or an adverb, has 
sometimes the construction of a relative pronoun; as, "The Lord added to 
the church daily such [persons] as should be saved." — ActSj ii, 47. 

Obs. 9.— WMther was formerlynsed as an interrogative pronoun, refer- 
ring to one of two things ; as, " Whether is greater, the gold or the temple ?" 
—Mitt.j xziii, 17. 

Obs. 10. — Interrogative pronouns differ fVom relatives chiefly in this ; that, 
as the subject referred to is unknown to the speaker, they do not relate to a 
preceding noun, but to something which is to be expressed in the answer to 
the question. Their person, number y and gender , therefore, are not regulated 
by an antecedent noun ; but bv what the speaker supposes of a subject which 
may, or may not, afree with them in these respects : as, ** Wkai lies there f " 
Ana. '' Two men asleep." 

MODIFICATIONS. 

PronousB have the same modifications as nouns; 
namely, Persons^ Numbers^ Genders, and Cases. 

Obs. 1. — ^In the personal pronouns, most of these pro|>erties are distin- 
guished by tho words themselves ; in the relative and the interroffative pro- 
nouns, they aro ascertained chiefly by the antecedent and the verb. 

Obs. 2.~-The personal pronouns of the flrst and second persons, are equally 
applicable to both sexes ; and should be considered masculine or feminine 
accordingto the known application of them. [See Lemauu^e French Gram,, 

L73.] The speaker and the hearer, being present to each other, of coun»e 
ow the sex to which thev respectively belong; ond, whenever they ap- 
pear in narrative, we are told who they are. In Latin, an adjective or a par- 
ticiple relating to these pronouns, is varied to agree with them in number^ 
gender, and case ; as, 

MieercB hoc tamen unum 
Exequere, Anna, mihi : eolam nam perfldus ille 
Te colere, arcanos etiam tibi credere sensus : 
Soia viri molles aditus et tempera noras. — VirgU, 

Obs. 8. — ^Many grammarians deny the flrst person of nouns, and the gen- 
der of pronouns of the first and second persons ; and at the same time teach, 
that, **Tronouns must always agree witn their antecedents, and the nouns for 
whidi they stand, in gender, nwmJber, «ad person,"*^ — Murray's Oram., 2d £d., 
1796. Now, no two words can agree in any property which belongs not to 
both! 

THE DECLENSION OP PRONOUNS, 

The declension of a pronoun is a regular arrangement of its 
numbers and cases. 

SIMPLE PERSONALS. 

The simple personal pronouns are thus declined : — 

I, of the FIRST PERSON, flwy* of the genders. 

Sing. Nom. I, Plur. Nom. we, 

Poss. my, or minci Poss. our, or ours, 

Obj. me; Obj. us. 



* That the pronouns of the flrst and second persons are sometimes masenline and 
•ometimes feminine, is perfectly certain ; but whether they can or cannot be neuter, 
iB a question difiioult to be decided. To things inanimate they are only applied flgnr* 
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Thou, of the second person, any of the genders. 

Sing. Nom. thou, Plur. Nom. ye,* or you, 

Poss. thy, or thine, Poss, your, or yours^ 

Obj. thee; Obj. you. 

He, of the third person, masculine gender. 

Sing. Nom. he, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. his, Poss. their, or theirs, 

Obj. him; Obj. them. 

She, of the third viERBOVt feminine gender. 

Sing. Nom. she, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. her, or hers, Poss. their, or theirs, 

Obj. her; Obj. them. 

It, of the third person, neuter gender. 

Sing. Nom. it, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. its,f Poss. their, or theirs, 

Obj. it; Obj. them, 

Ob8. 1. — ^Most of the personal pronouns have two forms of the possessive 
case, in eac^ number^ as, m^ or miney our or ours; thv or tftine, you or 
ffoura^ her or hers, their or thart. The former is used before a noan ex* 
pressed ; the latter, when the governing noan is understood, or so placed aa 
not immediately to follow the pronoun ; as, ** Jfy powers are thine,^ — Moni' 
gomery, 

Obs. 2. — Mine and thme were formerly used before all words beginning 
with a vowel sound ; my and ^y, before others : as, *< It was thou, a man, 
mine equal, my guide, and mme acquaintance." — Pwlm, But this usage ia 
now obsolete, or peculiar to the poets ; as, 

<*Time writes no wrinkle on tkine azure brow." — Byron. 

oompound personals. 

The word selfX added to the simple personal pronouns, 
forms the class oi compound personal pronouns ; which are 
used when an action reverts upon the agent, and also when 

ativelv; and the qaestion is, whether the flfnire always necessarily changes the scn- 
der of the antecedent nonn. Pronoans are of the flame sender as the noans for wnlch 
thoy stand ; and if, in the following example, gold and mamtomd are neuter, so is the 
pronoun me. And, if not neuter, of what gender are they f 

« Where thy true treasure 7 QnM, says, » Not in mc ; ' 
And, « Not in mc,' the diamond. Crold is poor."— Yonmg. 

* The use of the pronoun ye is mostly confined to the solemn style, snd to the 
burlesque. In the latter, it is sometimes used for the objective case. 

t In ancient times, he^ hiSt and him, were applied to thmgs neuter. In our trans- 
lation of the Bible, the pronoun it is employed in the nominative and the objective, 
but /tto is retained in the possessive, neuter; as, "Look not thou upon the wire, 
when it ia red, wiien it giveth hie color in the cup, when it moveth <<««(/' aright."— 
Prov.j xxiii, 81. Be is not found in the Bible, except by misprint. 

t The word wi/ was originally an adjecUva; but when used alone, it is now gen. 
•rally a noun. This may havs occasioned the diversity in the formation of tl:o 
compound personal pronouns. Br. Johnson calls «e^ a pronoun ; but he explains 
it as being adjective and tub^awtine. 
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some persons are to be distinguished frooi others : as, sing. 
myself, plur. ourselves; sing, thyself plur. yourselves; sing. 
himself^ plur. themselves; sing, herself plur. themselves; sing. 
itself plur. themselves. They all want the possessive case, and 
are alike in the nominative and objective. 

RELATIVES AND INTERROOATIVES. 

The relative and the interrogative pronouns are thus de- 
clined : — 

Who, applied only to persons. 

Sing. Nom. who, Plur. Nom. who, 

Poss. whose, Poss. whose, 

Obj. whom; Obj. whom, 

Which, applied to animals and things. 

Sing. Nom. which, Plur. Nom. which, 

Poss. f Poss. 

Obj. which; Obj. which. 

What, generally applied to things. 

Sing. Nom. what, Plur. Nom. what, 

Poss. Poss. 

Obj. what; Obj. what. 

That, applied topersonSy animals, and things. 

Sing. Nom. that, Plur, Nom. that, 

Poss. Poss. 

Obj. that; Obj. that. 

COMPOUND RELATIVES. 

The compound relative pronouns, whoever or whosoever^ 
whichever or whichsoever, and whatever or whatsoever, are de- 
clined in the same manner as the simples, who, which, wliat. 



ANALYSIS. 



A claitse is a sentence that forms a part of another sen- 
tenca Clauses are either dependent or independent. 
A dependent claitse is one used as an adjunct, or a3 

* ItlMelf, itsMl/y and th€ir»€lv48, are more anal<^cal than himse^y iU»df, Vieni- 
$ilV49; but custom has rejected the former, and established the latter. When un ad< 
^ctiTc ts prefixed to eel/^ the pronouns are written separately m the possessive case ; 
as, Mu single ae\t,~-3fy own sell;— J7«9 own self,— 77t«tr own selves. 

t WhoM is sometimes used as the poaseaslvo case of whUili ; as, ** A religion toAo«a 
•sigln is divine."- «a<r. -^ o ^ 

6* 
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one of the principal parts of a sentence. The clause on 
which it depends, is called the principal clause. 

Clauses may be connected by conjunctions, relative 
pronouns, or adverbs. 

A complex senteTice is one composed of a principal 
clause, and one or more dependent clauses. 

A compound sentence is one composed of two or more 
independent clauses. 

Compound or complex clauses are sometimes called 
members. 

Ob8,---The relative olatue is a dependent claose, and the sentence in 
which it occurs is therefore complex. It is not, however, always a modi- 
fying clause, being sometimes used to express an additional fad. Thus 
in the sentence, *^This is the man that committed the deed," the relative 
clause modifies the noun man; but in the sentence, "I gave the book to 
John, who has lost it^'* it is equivalent to ^* and he has lost it. " In each 
case it is used like an adjective 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSINa 

PRAXIS IV. — ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the Fourth Praxis^ it is required of the pupil — to das- 
sijy the sentences / to point out the component clauses / to 
analyze and parse each as in the preceding praxis / and to 
state the classes and modifications of the pronouns. Thus : — 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

** Children who disobey their parents, deserve punishment" 

Analysis.— This is a complex declarative sentence ; the principal clause is, 
Children deserve punishment^ and the dependent clause is, Who disobey 
their parents, an adjective adjunct of children ; the connective word 
\awh(K 
The subject of the principal clause is children ; the predicate is deserve ; 
and the object is punishment. The adjunct of the subject is the de- 
pendent clause ; tne other parts have no adjuncts. The subject of tho 
dependent clause is who; the predicate is disobey; the object is 
parents. The subject and the predicate have no adjuncts; the ad- 
junct of parents is their. 

Pausing. — Who is a relative pronoun, because it represents the antecedent 
word children^ and connects the two clauses of the sentence j it is of 
the third person, because it represents the persons spoken of; of the 
plural number, because it denotes more than one ; of the masculine 
ffender, because it is a term eqnall;^ applicable to both sexes (see 
Obs. 3, page 51^ •* and in the nominative case, because it is the subject 
of the verb disobey ; its declension in both numbers is, Nom. who; 
Poss. whose ; Obj. whom, 
7%eir is a personal pronoun, because it shows by its form that it is of the 

* It would be preferable. In the opinion of the editor of these oxGrcise&, to desig- 
nate this the common gender, there beins; no reason to consider the onascuHne gen- 
dor more " worthy" than the feminine. Besides, gender is not a distinction of objects 
as to MSP, but a distinction X>f xoords with respect to Vie sex which Hiey denote; 
and therefore puch words as belong, in common, to both sexes, are manifestly of tM 
ootHmon gender. 
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third person ; it is of the plural namber, masoaline gender, and in 
the possessive case, because it denotes the possession <^ parents. Its 
declension is, Nom. tkey^ Poss. their, o. theirSj Obj. them, 

(Parso the other words as in the preceding praxes.) 

He ^bo conquers his passions, overcomes his greatest en emiea 
Every teacher must love a pupil who evinces a love of study. 
Savages who have no settled abode, wander from place to place. 
Avoid rudeness of manners, which always hurts the feelings of 
others. A good reader will often make a pause, where no gram- 
marian would place a point. He who, in nature, recognizes the 
Creatoi*'s hand, will ever survey its varied scenes with reverence. 
The poems of Homer celebrate the exploits of Achilles, who 
slew the Trojan prince, Hector. Prosperity gains many friends, 
but adversity tnes them. I disregard their imputations, be* 
cause I do not merit them. When he had sold his patrimony, 
be engaged in traffic. 



CHAPTEE YL— OP VEEBS. 

A Verb is a word that signifies to be, to act, or to be 
acted upon: as, I am, I rule, I am ruled; I love, thou 
lovest, he loves, 

CLASSES. 

Verbs are divided, with respect to their^rm, into four 
classes; regular, irregular, redundant, and defective. 

I. A regular verb is a verb that forms the preterit and 
the perfect participle by assuming d or ed; as, love, hvED, 
loving, lovKD. 

II. An irregular verb is a verb that does not form the 
preterit and the perfect participle by assuming dor ed; 
as, see, saw, seeing, seen, 

III. A redundant verb is a verb that forms the preterit 
or the perfect participle in two or more ways, and so as 
to be both regular and irregular ; as, thrive, Arived or 
throve, thriving, thrived or thriven. 

IV. A defective verb is a verb that forms no participles, 
and is used in but few of the moods and tenses; as, fe- 
ware, ought, quoth, 

Ois.— Bejpilar verbs form their preterit and perfect participle, bj adding 
d to final «, and «df to all other terminations. Tlie verb hear^ keard, hnring^ 
keardf adda «f to r, and is therefore irregular. 
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Verbs are divided again, with respect to their stgnifi 
caiioTij into four classes ; active-transitive^ active-intransitive 
passive, and neuter. 

I. An active-transitive verb is a verb that expresses an 
action which has some person or thing for its object; as, 
"Cain slew Aheir 

II. An active-intransitive verb is a verb that expresses 
an action which has no person or thing for its object ; 
as, *' John waVcsJ^ 

m. A passive verb is a verb that represents its subject, 
or nominative, as being acted upon ; as, " I am com-- 
pelledJ^ 

IV. A neuter verb is a verb that expresses neither ac- 
tion nor passion, but simply being, or a state of being ; 
as, " Thou art:'—'' He sle^s.'^ 

Obs. 1. — ^In most grammars and dictiomuies, verbs are divided into tlire« 
classes only; active^ passive, and neuter. In such a division, the class ofao* 
tive verbs includes those only which are actvoe-tranaUive^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ active* 
intro/nsUive verbs are called neuter. But, in the division adopted above. 
actm-^iransUive verbs aio made a distinct class : and those only are regai'dea 
as neuter, which implv a state of existence witnout action. When, there- 
fore, we speak of verbs without reference to their regimen, we apply the 
simple term active to all those which express action, whether transtHve or 
iiUransUive. ^* We act whenever we do any thing ; but we may act without 
doing any thing." — GraWs Synonymee, 

Obs. 2. — ^Active-transitive verbs generallv take the agent before them and 
the object after them ; as, * * Caesar conquered Pompe)r." Passive verbs (which 
are derived from active-^-ansittve verbs) reverse this order, and denote that 
the subject, or nominative, is affected bv the action ; and the agent follows^ 
being introduced by the preposition ay ; as, ** Pompey teas conquered by 
CsBsar." 

Oas. 8. — Most active verbs may be used either transitively or intransitively. 
Active verbs are transitive when there is any person or thing expressed or 
clearly implied, upon which the action terminates; when they do not govern 
euch an object, they are intransitive. 

Obs. 4. — Some verbs may be used either in an active or a neuter sense. 
In the sentence, ** Here I rest,^' rest is a neuter verb ; but in the sentence, 
'^ Here I rest my hopes," rest is an active- transitive verb, and governs hopes, 

Obs. 5.— An active-intransitive verb, followed by a preposition and its ob- 
ject, will sometimes admit of being put into the passive fbrm, the object of 
the preposition being assumed for the nominative, and the preposition being 
retained with the verb, as an adverb : as, {Active,) " They laughed at him? 
9-{Fa8me,) " He was laughed at." 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Verbs have modifications of four kinds ; namely, Moods^ 
Tenses, Persons^ and Numbers, 

MOODS. 

Moods are different forms of the verb, each of which 
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expresses the being, action, or passion, in some particulat 
manner. 

There are five moods; the Infinitive, the Indicative^ 
the Potential, the Subjunctive, and the Imperative, 

The Infinitive mood is that form of the verb, which 
expresses the being, action, or passion, in an unlimited 
manner, and without person or number : as. To read, to 
speak. 

The Indicative mood is that form of the verb, which 
simply indicates, or declares a thing : as, I write; you 
know: or asks a question; as, Do you knowf 

The Potential mood is that form of the verb, which ex- 
presses the power, liberty, possibility, or necessity, of the 
being, action, or passion: as, I can read; we mtcst go. 

The Subjunctive mood is that form of the verb, which 
represents the being, action, or passion, as conditional, 
doubtful, and contingent: as, "If thou^o, sei3 that thou 
offend not." 

The Imperative mood is that form of the verb, which 
is used in commanding, exhorting, entreating, or per- 
mitting: as, ^^Depart thou." — "J?e comfortedJ^ — ^^Forgive 
me." — "(7o in peace." 

Ob3. 1. — ^The injmitvDe mood is distin^ished by the preposition fe>, which, 
with a few exceptions, immediately precedes it. In dictionaries, to is gen- 
erally prefixed to verbs, to distingaish them from other parts of speech. A 
verb in any other mood than the inJLntUve-, is called, by way of distinction, 
ujinite verb. 

Obs. 2. — The potential mood is known by the signs may^ can^ tnvst, tmgMy 
couldf would, and should. This mood as well as the indicative may be used ' 
in asking a question; aSj Moat we ^f 

Obs. 8. — The tubjunctive mood is always connected with an other verb. 
Its dependence is usually denoted by a conjunction ; as, tj\ that, thoitgh, lest, 
unless, « 

Obs. 4. — ^The indicative and potential moods, in all their tenses, may be 
used in the same dependent manner ; but this seems not to be a sulficieut 
reason for considering them as parts of the subjunctive mood.** 

~- — - -| I I I - ^■-. _,- -MTI M^TI— M-B^ ■ M-MM ■ ^ ■ m^l ^ ^^M II —J- -M__l J 

* In regard to the number and form of tlie tenses which should constitntc the Bnb- 
Janctive mood in English, grammarians are ereatlv at yarianco ; and some, supposing its 
dlstinctlTc parts to be but elliptical forms of the indicative or the potential, even deny 
tlie existence of such a mood altogether. On tills point, the instructions publiahed by 
Lindley Murray are exceedingly vague and inconsistent Tlio early eiiitions of his 
Grammar gave to this mood sieo tenses^ none of which had any of tbe personal inflec- 
tions; consequently there was, in all the tenses, some difference between It and tlie 
indicative. His later editions make tbe subjunctive exactly like tlie indicative, except 
In the present tense, and in the choice of auxiliaries for the second-future. Both ways 
be goes too ikr. And white at last be restricts the diatincUve/orm of the subjunctive 
to narrower bounds than he ought, and argues against. If thou loved^ If thou knew^ 
&c., be gives this mood not only tbe last five tunses of the indicative, but also all those 
of the potential; alleging, **that as tbe indicative mood is converted into the subjunc* 
tive, by the expression of a condition, motive, wish, supposition, <&c. being superadded 
to it, so the potential mood may, in like manner, be turned into the subjunctive.^^-— 
Mur. Gram,, Od,, p. 82. According to this,tho subjunctive mood of every legulaf 
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TENSES. 

Tenses are those modifications of the verb, whicli dis- 
tmguisli time. 

There are six tenses; the Present, the Imper/ectj the 
Perfect^ the Pluperfect, the First-future^ and the Second^ 
future. 

The Present tense is that which expresses what now 
exists, or is taking place : as, '* I hear a noise ; somebody 
ts comingJ'^ 

The Imperfect ten^se is that which expresses what took 

Elace, or was occurring ^ in time fiilly past: as, "I saw 
im yesterday ; he was walking out." 

The Perfect tense is that which expresses what has 
taken place, within some period of time not yet fully past: 
as, " I have seen him to-day." 

The Pluperfect tense is that which expresses what had 
taJcen place, at some past time mentioned: as, ^^Ihad 
seen him, when I met you." 

The First future tense is that which expresses what 
will take place hereafter : as, " I sliall see him again." 

The Secondfuture tense is that which expresses what 
will have talcen place, at some future time mentioned : as, 
" I shall have seen him by to-morrow noon." 

Obs. 1. — The terms here defined are the names usually given to those parts 
of the verb to which they are in this work applied ; and though some of 
them are not so strictly appropriate as scientific names ought to be, we think 
it inexpedient to change them. 

Obs. 2. — The tenses do not all express time with equal precision. Those 
of the indicative mood, are the most definite. The time expressed by tho 
same tenses (^or what are called by the same names) in the other moods, ia 
frequently relative, and sometimes indefinite. 

(Jus. 3. — Tho present tense, in the indicative mood, expresses general 
truths, and customary actions; as, **Vice produces misery.^' — **She oftea 

verb embraces, in one voice, as many as one hundred and thirty-eiffbt different expres- 
AioDs; and it may happen tliat in one single tense a verb stiall have no fewer than 
fifteen different forms in each person and number. Six times fifteen are ninety; and 
so many are the several phrases which now compose Murray's plnperfect tense of tho 
subjunctive mood of the verb to strow—dk tense which most grammarians very prop« 
crly reject as needless 1 But this is not all. The scheme not only confounds tno 
moods, and overwhelms the learner with its multiplicity, bnt condemns as bad English 
what the author himself once adopted as the imperfect subjunctive, ^It thou loved^* 
&c., wherein no was sustained by Dr. Priestly and others of high authority. Dr. John- 
84)n, indeed, made the preterit subjunctive like the indicative ; and this may have in- 
duced the author to change his plan, and inflect this part of the verb with 9t. But Dr. 
Alexander Murray very positively declares this to be wrong: ** When such words as 
if^ though, unless^ except^ whether^ and the like, are used before verb^ they lose their 
terminations of est^ em, and «, in those persons which commonly have them. No 
speaker of good English, expressing himself conditionally, says, Though thou JfatUesti^ 
or Thoueh he fiiUti^ but. Though thou fall^ and Though he fnU ; not Though thoti 
tamttit out Tliough, or although, thou came^"— -iTis^ Ewrop, Lang.^ Vol. L p. 5& 
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visits us." We also use it in speaking of persons who are dead, bnt whoso 
works remain ', as, *' Seneca reasons well.'* 

Obs. 4. — Tho present tense in the subjunctive mood, and in the other 
moods when preceded by as soon asy after ^ before. iiU, or tohen, is ^nerolly 
used with reference to future time ; as, ^^ If he ask a fish, will he five him a 
serpent ?"—Jfo^., vi, 10. " When he arrives, 1 will send for you. ' 

Obs. 5. — In animated narrative, the present tense is sometimes substituted 
{by the figure enaUage) for the imperfect; as, *^ As he lay indulging himself 
m state, he sees let down from th^eeiUng a glittering sword, hung by a singltt 
hair." — ^»^ Cicero. ** Ulysses wakes j not Knowing where ho was.^' — Po^, 

Obs. 6. — l^e present infinitive can scarcely be said to express any partio* 
ular time. It is usually dependent on an other verb, and, therefore, relative 
in time. It mav be connected with anjr tense of any mood : as, ^^ I intend 
^ £^ it, I intenoed todoVLl have intended to do it;" <Ssc. It is often used 
to express futurity ; as, " The time to come,'''' — " The world to eomey — " Rap- 
ture yet to ^." 

Obs. 7.— The imperfect tense of the indicative mood, in its simple form, ia 
called \hA preterit ; as, loved, saw, was, 

Obs. 8. —The perfect tense, like the present, is sometimes used with refer- 
enoe to future time ; as, ^* He will be nitiguea before he has walked a mile." 

Obs. 9. — The pluperfect tense is often used conditionally, without a con*, 
junction ; as, " Had I seen you, I should have stopped." 

PERSONS AND NUMBERS. 

The person and number of a verb, are those modifica*. 
tions in which it agrees with its subject or nominative. 

In each number, there are three persons ; and in each 
person, two numbers : thus, 

Singular, PluraL 

1st per. I love, 1st per. We love, 

2d per. Thou lovest, 2d per. You love, 

8d per. He loves ; 3d per. They love. 

Obs. 1. — Thus the verb in some of its parts, varies its termination to dis- 
tinguish, or agree with, the different x>ersons and numbers. The change is. 
however, principally confined to the second and third persons singular of 
tho present tense ot the indicative mood, and to the auxiliaries hast and has 
of tne perfect. In the ancient biblical style, now used only on solemn oo- 
casions, the second person singular is distinguished throu<rh all the tenses 
of the indicative and potential moods. And as the use of tne pronoun thotk 
is now moslly confined to the solemn style, the terminations of that style 
are retained m all our examples of the coniugation of verbs. In the plurrf 
number, there is no variation of ending, to aenote the difi'erent persons ; and 
the verb in the three persons plural, is the same as in the first person sin- 
gular. As tho verb is always attended by a noun or a pronoun, expressing 
the subject of tho nf^rmation, no ambiguity arises from the want of particular 
terminations in tho verb to distinguish the dififerent persons and numbers. 

Obs. 2.— Persons in high stations, being usually surrounded by attendantsy 
St became, many centuries ago, a species of court flattery, to address indi* 
viduals of this class, in the plural number. And the practice extended, in 
lime, to all ranks of society : so that, at present the customary mode of 
familiar as well as oomplimentarp' address, is altogether plural ; both tho 
verb and tho pronoun bemg used in that form. This practice, which con- 
founds one of the most important distinctions of the language, affords a 
McikiDg instanoe of tha ppuv^r of fashion. The society of Friends^ or Quaisra^ 
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h<nr«Ter, continne to emi>lo7ih« sioffolar number in familiar diaooorse : and 
custom, which haA now aestroyed the compliment of the ploralj has placed 
the appropriate form, (at ieaat as re^^ards them,) on an equahty with thd 
plunl m point of reHpect. The singnlar is universally employed in reference 
to the Supreme Being : and is generally preferred in poetry. It is the i%nr 
guage of Scripture, and is consistently retained in all our grammars. 

Obs. 8.— As most of the peculiar terminations by which the second person 
singular of verbs is property distinguished in the solemn style, are not only 
difficult of utterance, but are quaint and formal in oonvarsation ; the preterits 
and auxiliaries are seldom \aried in familiar discourse, and the present is 
generally simplified by contraction. A distinction between the solenm and 
the famuiar style, has long been admitted, in the pronunciation of the term- 
ination <Kf , and in the enmng of the verb in the tnird person singular ; and 
it is evidently according to good taste and the best usage, to admit such a 
distinction in the second person singular. In the familiar use of the second 
person singular, the verb is usually varied only in the present tense of the 
indicative mood, and in the auziliaiy hoH of the perfect. Thif method of 
varving the verb renders the second person singular analogous to the third, 
and. accords with the practice of the most intelligent of those who retain the 
common use of this distinctive and consistent mode of address. It disen- 
cumbers their familiar dialect of a multitude of harsh and useless termina- 
tions which serve only^ when uttered, to give an uncouth prominency to 
wor<u not often emphatic ; and, without impairing the strengtn or perspicu- 
ity of the language, increases ita harmony, and reduces the mrm of the verb 
in the second person singular nearly to the same simplidty as in the other 
penons and numbers.* 

* The writingB of the FHrntdi being mostly of a grave east, afford but few examples 
of their customary mode of forming the verb in connection with the pronoun iJious in 
ikroiliar dlsconise. The following may sonre to illastrate it : ** To devote all tbou had 
to his seryice;''— **If thoo thotUd comer— ** What thoa «aid ;*'—'* Thou kindly con- 
irifttrfarf;**— "The £plstle which thou •&iU me;"— ** Thou vxmld perhaps etUow;'^^ 
**If thou wbmitted ;''—*' ^ince thou l^r—"" Should thou oct;'— *'Thou may be 
ready;''— "* That thoa Aocf mat ;**—'' That thou had inUmaUd:''—** Before thou put^T 
[putsti;— '*What thou meeW^ [meetst];— "^Ifthou Aad fiuxcfa ;**—** I observed thou 
iMMr— **Tbat thou might put thy trust;''— **Tbou had been at my house."— J. Kkm- 
»AiJ* •* Thou miuy he plundered /"— •* That thou may feel ;"— ** Though thou wiUed 
long, and iougH mmr— *'I hope thou tot0 bearmj style;"— "Thou also knotrnT 
[knowst] :— •' Thou grew up :"— '* I wish ihouwouid yet taifca my counsel"— S. Gsisr. 
**Thou manifettted thy tender xemtaiLjUrtiched forth thy delivering hand, nnAfod 
and etutained us."— 8. Fothebgiuu The writer has met with thousands that use the 
second person ringular in conyersation, but never with one that employed, on ordi- 
nary occasions, all the regular endings of the solemn style. The simplification of the 
second person singular* which^ to a greater or less extent, is everywhere adopted by 
the Priende, and which is here defined and explained, removes ftrom each verb eight- 
eon of these peculiar terminations; and, (if the number of English verbs be, as stated 
by several grammarians, 8000,) disburdens their Ikmiliar dialect of 144,000 of these 
awkward and useless appendages. This simplification is supported by nsasre as exten- 
sive as the familiar use of the pronoun thou; and is also in accordance with the can* 
ons of criticism. ''All words and phrases which are remarkably harsh and unhar* 
moniou^ and not absolutely necessary, should be rejected." — CampbelTe Philosophy 
of Rhetoric, S. If, Chap, ii. Sec 2, Canon Siath. ITTIth the subject of this note, 
those who put you for thou, can have no concern ; and many may think it unworthy 
•f notice, because Murray has said nothing about it We write not for or against 
any sect, or any man ; but to teach all who desire to know the grammar of our tongue. 
And who is he that will pretend that the solemn style of the Bible may be used in fa- 
miliar discourse, without a mouthing affectation f ' In preaching, the ancient termi- 
nations of eet for the second person singular and eth for the third, as well as ed pro- 
nounced as a separate syllable for the preterit, are admitted to be in bettor taste than 
the smoother forms ot the fiuniliar style ; because the latter, though now f^quently 
heard in religious assemblies, are not so well suited to the dignity and gravity of a 
sermon or a prayer. In grave poetry also, especially when it treats of scriptural sub- 
jects, to which you put for thou is obviously unsuitable, the personal terminations of 
tlie verb, which from the earliest times to tlie present day "^ave usually been contracted 
and often omitted by the poets, ought perhaps still to be Insisted on, agreeably to the 
notion of our tuneless critics. The critical objection to their ellision, however, can 
have no very firm foundation while it is admitted by the objectors thcmselyeSi that, 
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Where the verb is varied, the sec(md person singular is 

regularly formed by adding si or est to the first person; and 

the third person singular, in like manner, by adding s or es: 

as, I see, thou seest, he sees ; I ffive, thou ffivest, he ffives / I ^o, 

thou ^oes^, he ffoes; I ^y, thou ji^ew^, he Jlies; I vea?, thou 

vexest, he vexes ; I Zose, thou fo«e*/, he Zo5c«. 

Obs. 1.— In the Bolemn Btyle, (exoept in Poetry, which iviially contracts* 
these fonns,) the Beoond person gin^iuar of the present mdicative, ftnd tiiat 
of the irregular preterits^f oommomy end in eat, pconounoed as ^,[|jBpftrM^ 

** Wrttert gmsraUy hwo^ recour»e to thU mode of eooprutioni Ihai they may amoid 
harth termlm4UionBy-'lr'viin^''9 Bl, Sng. Compo9Uic>n^ p. 18. 3at If writers of good 
antbority, aacb as Pope, STvift, and Pollok, have foxnetiznejs bad recourse to this 
x&etbod of Bimi^ylnff :tihe yer^ even in the solemn sijle, ttio elision me;, with ten- 
94d iSt^ronger a-eason, be admitted in AuniUar writing or disconrse, oh the aatlioritf of 
fen^ral coatom among those who choose to employ the pronoun thou in conversation. 

iiome of the Friwia$ (perha|»s firoir an idea that it » less formal) misemploy CAm 
for ihou^ and often join it to the third person of the verb in stead of the seoood. Sujc|i 
expressions as, ViM does^ itue <«, thee haej thee thinka, Jte.,are double Mecisms; they 
set all grammar at defiance. Jdany peiao^s .who 9tg not Ignorant of grammar, and 
who employ the pronoun aright, sometimes Improperly sacrifice concord to a slight 
Improinemet^ in sound, and gfye :to the verb t'^'C ending of the third perpon, for that 
of the second. Three instances of this occur in the examples quoted in' the preceding 
paragraph. See also the following, and many more, in the works of the poet Bums ; 
who says of himself, ** Though It cost the schoolmaster some thrashings, I ooade an ox* 
ccllent English scholar; and, by the time I was ten or eleven years of aee, I was a 
critic in substantives, verbA^ and particles:"— "But when thou p<wr«;"— "There thou 
ehinee chief-/*— "Thou clears the head ;"— "Thou 9tring$ the nerves;"— "Thou 
hrigMme black despair i'*— " Thou cornea ;'*— " Thou iraode Ur T— " thoupainU /" 
" Unseen thou lurka , '*—" thou pale orb that silent eMnee,"^ This mode ofslmpllfy- 
ing the verb confounds the persons , and as It lias little advantage In sound, over (ho 
roguiar contracted form of the second person, it ought to be avoided. It la too fre- 
quently used by the poets. 

* The second person singular may be contracted, whenever the verb ends In a 
sound which wm unite with that of «<L The poets generally employ the contracted 
forms, buttbey seem not to hs^e adopted a imlform and consistent method of writing 
them. Some insert the apoatr^>hc, and, after a single vowel, double the final conson- 
ant before s<; as, Ao2er«£, biddPni eaid'et, ledd*et. may'sty mighVst, &c.: others add 
id only, and form permanent contractions; a% holdei^ bidet, eaidet^ ledet^ mayet, 
miQhUt^ &c Seme retain the vowel in the terminatfon of certain words, and sup- 
press a preceding one; as, qttiok'neet, happ^neat^ acatffreai, slwnb'reaty amn»b''redn: 
others contract the termination of such words, and insert the apostrophe; as, quUik- 
en^at, happen^tA^ §catter^at, ahimber'^ alumb^^dat. The nature of our language, tho 
accent and pronunciation ^ it, incline us to contract even all our regular verbs; so as 
to avoid, if possible, an increase of syllables in the inflection of them. Accordingly, 
several terminations which formerly constituted distinct syllables, have been either 
wholly dropped, or blended with the final syllables of the verbs to which they are 
added. Thus the plural teimlnatloh en\iaa become entirely obsolete ; th or eth is no 
longer In common use; ed is contracted in pronunciation ; the ancient ya or is, of the 
third person singular, is changed to a or m, and is usually added without increase of 
syllables: and ^ pr est has, in part, adopted tLe analogy. So that the proper mode 
of forming these contractions of the aecond person singular, seems to be, to add si 
.Sinly, and to insert the apostrophe, when a vowel is suppressed from the verb to which 
this termination is added; as, tMnkai, sayat, Udat^ lov^at, io«dt^ aUunberai, aiMfn- 
her'dst. 

t Borne grammarians say, thaiv whenever the preterit is like the present, it should 
take edat %r the second person singular. This rule gives us such words as caat-edat^ 
^oai-edai, bid-dedat, burat-edat, cia4edat,Mt4edat, Iet4edat,ma-ted4t^ hurt-edat, rid^ 
dedat^ ahed-dedat, dco. The few ezamplea which may be adduced fh>m ancient writ- 
ings, in suppor' of this rule, are undoubtedly formed in the usual manner from regular 
preterits new obsolete , and if this were not the case, no person of taste could think 
of emplo3r1ng derivatives so uncouth. Br. Johnaon has Justly remarked, that " the 
chief defect of our language is ruggedness and asperity." Ajid this defect Is peculiarly 
obvious, when even the regular termination of the second person singular is added to 
our preterits. Accordingly we find numerous instances among the poets, both ancient 
and modern, in which that termiattlon Is omittad^-iSaePsrey^s JMi^ueacfJncimd 
Poetry everywhere. 
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Bj^Uable. Bat as the tenninatioii ed, in solemn disoottrse, oonstitntes a vfl* 

lable, the regular preterits form the seoond person singolaTi by adding <<, I 

•without farther increase of syllables ; as, lovedy lovedsi— not Umdest, iDod 

and hut, and the irregular preterits wast, didtt, and hadat, are permanently 

contracted. The auxiharies thaU and fffiUj change the final I to t. To the j 

auxiliaries maym can, migM, could, toould, and should^ the termination est waa i 

jbrmeriv added ; but they are now generally written with st only, and pro* p 

nounoea as monosyllables, even in solemn cusoourse. j 

Oas. 2.— The third person singular was anciently formed by adding th t# ' 

verbs ending me, taia ^ to all others. This metnod of forming the third 
person singular, almost always adds a syllable to the verb. It is now con* 
fined to the solemn style, and is little used. Ihth, hath, and aaith, are oon« 
tractions of verba thus formed. 

Obs. 8.— When ^e second person singular is employed in fiuniliar dis' 
oourse. it is usually formed in a manner strictly anaiogons to that which ia 
now aaopted in the third person singular. When the verb ends in a sound 
which will unite with that of st or e, the seoond person singular is formed 
by adding H only, and the third, by adding a only ; and the number of syl- 
lables is not increased : as, I read, thou readst, he reads; I tnaw, thou knowstj 
he hfwwe ; I to^, thou tdkest, he tahea. For when the verb ends in mute «, 
no termination renders this e vocal in the familiar style, U' a synsBresis can 
take place. 

Obb. 4.— Bat when the verb ends in a sound wluch will not anite with that 
of ^ or 8, 96 and a are added to final «, and eat and ea to other terminations ; 
and the verb acquires an additional syllable : as, I trace, thou traceat, ha 
iracea ; I paaa, thou paaaeat, he paaaea ; Ijix, thouficeat, hefixea. But verba 
ending in o or y preceded by a consonant, do not exactly follow this rule : in 
these, p is changed into i^ and to both o and i, eat and ea are added without 

' wido, thou iindoeat,* ha 
t, hemtiea. ' 

person singular or verbs, is precisely 
the same as that of the plural number of nouns. 

Obs. 6.— The auxiliaries do, doat, doea, [pronounced doo, duat, due,] — am, 
art, ia,—have, host, haa, — ^being also in fiequent use as pnncipal verbs of the 
present tense, retain their |>eculiar form when joined to other verbs. The 
other auxiliaries are not varied^ except in the solemn stvle. 

Obs. 7. — ^The only rogolar terminations that are added to verbs, ore ing, d 
or ed, at or eat, aorea,^ or eth. Ina, and ih or eth, always add a syllable to 
the verb : except in oath, hat^, aaith. The rest, whenever their sound will 
unite witn that of the final syllable of the verb, are added without increasing 
the number of syllables ; otherwise, they are separately pronounced. In 
solemn discourse, however, ed and eat are, by most speakers, uttered dis« 
tinotly in all cases , except sometimes, when a vowel precedes. 

CONJUGATION OP VERBS. 

The coDJugatioii of a verb is a regular arrangement 
of its moods, tenses, persons, numbers, and participles. 

Obs.— The moods and tenses are formed partly by inflections, or ohangea 
made in the verb itself, and partly by the combination of the vero or its par- 
tieiple, with a few short verbs called awnliariea, or hdpmg verba. 

There are four Principal Parts in the conjugation 
of every simple and complete verb ; namely, the Present, 
the Preterit^ the Imperfect Participle^ and the Perfect Par- 

* The second person singular of the simple verb </o, is now usnally written doat^ 
and read dust; being contracted in orthography, as well as pronunciation. And per- 
Imps the compounds may follow: as, Thou unaoat, (nttdoat, miadoat, overdoat, Ans. 
Bet' exceptions to exceptlofoa ara puzzling, evea when they conform to tba ganara) 
rule. 
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tidph, A verb wliicTi wants any of these parts is called 
defective: such are most of the auxiliaries. 

Ob8. — The present is radically the same in all the moods, and is the part 
from which all the rest are formed. The present infinitive is the root^ or 
nTMoiUstform. of the verb. The preterit and the perfect participle are regu- 
larlv formed bj adding d or ed^ and the imperfect participle bj adding tng^ 
to tne present. 

An auxiliary is a short verb prefixed to one of tho 
rincipal parts of an other verb, to express some particu- 
ar mode and time of the being, action, or passion. The 

auxiliaries are do^ fe, have^ shall^ willj may, can, zxAmust^ 

with their variations. 

Obs. 1. — Doj le, and Aaw, being also principal verbs, are complete : but 
the partidples of do and Juive, are not used as anziliaries : unless havin^y 
which forms the compound participle, may be consideredf as such. Th« 
other auxiliaries have no participles. 

Obs. 2. — English verbs are principally conjugated by means of cmxiUarieB ; 
the only tenses which can be formed by the simple verb, beinj^ the present 
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Obs. 8.— The form of conju^ting the active verb is often called the AcUv^ 
Voice; and that of the passive verb, the Passive Voice, These terms are 
borrowed from the Zatin and Greek grammars, and are of little or no use in 
£naUsh. 

Obs. 4. — ^English verbs having few inflections, it is convenient to insert in 
the coniu^ations the preposition to, to mark the infinitive ; pronounsy to dia- 
tinguisn uie persons and numbei-s ; the oonjunction if, to denote the sub* 
junctive ; ana the adverb not, to show the form of negation. With these 
additions, a verb may be conjugated in/our ways : 

1. AMrmaUvdy; as, I write, 1 do write, tor I am writing, 

2. Jsegatively* as, I vorite not, I do not write, or, I am not writing, 
S. Interrogatively; as. Write 1% Do I write? or. Ami writing f 

4. Interrogatively ana negatively; as, Write I not? Do I not write f or. Am 
1 not wriHngf 

I. SIMPLE rORM, ACTIVE OR NEUTER. 

The simplest form of an English conjugation, is that 
which mak§s the present and imperfect tenses without 
auxiliaries ; but, even in these, auxiliaries are required 
for the potential mood, and are often preferred for tho 
indicative. 

FIRST EXAMPLE. 

The regular active verb LO VE^ conjugated affirmatively. 

Principal Parts. 
Present, Preterit, Imper, Participle. Perfect Participle^ 
Love. Loved. Loving, Loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
The infinitive mood is that form of the verb, whieh expresses the being. 
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ftotion, or paMion, in u unlimited manner, and withont p«noii or &nmbc% 
It ia used only in the present and perfect tensea. 

Present Tense. 

Thia tense is the root, or radioal verb; and ia nsnally preceded by the 
prepoaition /o, which allows its relation to some other word: thna,— 

To love. 

/ Perfect Tense. 

Thia tenae prefixes the auxiliary ^om to the perfbot partidple, and ia nsii- 
Ally preoeded E>y the preposition to: thus,— 

To have lov«d. 

INDICATIVB MOOD. 

The indicative meod is that form of the verb, which simply Indioatea of 
dacUrea a thiug, or aaks a qaestion. It is used in all the tenaes. 

Present Tense, 

The preaent indicative, in its simple form, is essentially theaame as tho 

S resent infinitive, or radical verb ; except that the verb b4 haa am in the ia« 
ioative. 

1. The simple form of the present tense is varied thus :— 

Singular, Plural, 

1st per. I love, Istper. We love, 

2d per. Thou lovest, 2d per. You love, 

3d per. He loves ; 3d per. They love. 

2. This tense may also be formed by prefixing the auxiliary 
do to the verb ; thus, — 

Singular, . * Plural, 

1. I do love, 1. We do love, 

2. Thou dost love, 2. You do love, 

3. He does love ; 8. They do love. 

Imperfect Tense, 

Thia tenae, in ita simple form, is Uie pr^&rit ; which, in all regular verba, 
adds dorsdto the {»resent, but in others is formed variously. 

1. The simple form of the imperfect tense is varied thus:—* 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I loved, 1. We loved, 

2. Thou lovedst, 2. You loved, 

3. He loved; 8. They loved. 

2. This tense may also be formed by prefixing the auxiliary 
§kd to the present : thus,-^ 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I did love, 1. We did love, 

2. Thou didst love, 2. You did love, 

3. He did love ; 3. They did love^ 
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• 

098.-^111 A familiAr qnestilon or nflgatlon, the mziliaiy fonn is prefenkbto 
to the shnple. But in the solemn or the poetic style, the simple fonn ift 
more dignified and graoefol: as, *^Uhdmvtandeti thou what thou readestf" 
—"Of whom ipedketh the prophet this ?"— u!<<^, viii, 30, 84. ^'Say, h&srd 
ye nought of lowland war V^—tSoeU: Z, of L,^ C. v, \ 6. 

P&rfect Tense. 
This tense prefixes the auxiliary haw to the perfect partidple: thu0|«* 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I have loved, 1. We have loved, 

2. Thou hast loved, 2. You have loved, 

3. He has loved^ 3. They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
This tense prefixes the auidUary had to the perfect participle : thus,— 

Singular. PhirdL 

1. I had loved, 1. We had loved, 

2. Thou hadst loved, 2. You had loved, 

3. He had loved ; 3. They had loved. 

FirsUfuHre Tense. 

TtiiB tense prefixes the auxiliary ^aU or toiU to the present : thus,— 
1. 6imply to express a future action or event : — 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall love, 1. We shall love, 

2. Thou wilt love, 2. You will love, 

3. He will love; 3. They will love. 

2* To express a promise, volition, command, or threat :** 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I will love, 1. We will love, 

2. Thou shalt love, 2. You shall love, 

3. He shall love ; 3. They shall love. 

Obs.— In interrogative sentences, the meaninjB^ of these auxiliaries is r»« 
versed. ViThen preceded hy a coi^unotion implying condition or uncertainty, 
their import is somewhat varied. 

Second-future Tense. 

l^iis tense prefixes the auxiliaries dhaXi lyoM or wiJIl havt to the perfbet par- 
tidiple: thus, — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have loved, 1. We shall have loved, 

2. Thou wilt have loved, 2. You will have loved, 

3. He will have loved ; 3. They will have loved. 

On.— The auxiliary shall m&j ako be used in the second and third persons 
of this tense, when preceded by a conjunction expressing condition or con- 
tingency ; as, *< If he shaU have Jiniahed his work when I return.'* And 
perhaps will may here be used in the first person to express a promiao or a 
«et«rmination. though such usage, I think, vwj seldom ocouia. 

1* 
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POTENTIAL HOOD. 

Th« potential mood if that form of the verb, which expresses the power, 
liberty, possibility, or neoessity) of the being, action, or passion. It is nsea 
in the fl»t four tenses ; bat the potential imper/ect is oroperly an aoritt, and 
not neoessarily Kpatt tense. No definite time is nsuaHy implied in it. 

Present Tense. 

This tense prefixes the aoxiliary may, can, or miuty to the radical verb: 
ihos,^ 

Singular, Fharal. 

1. I may love, 1. We may love, 

2. Thou mayst love, 2. You may love, 

3. He may love ; 3. They may love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary mifihtf could, wmid, or skatUdj to the rad-^ 
loalverb; thus, — 

SingtUar, Plural. 

1. I might love, 1. We might love, 

2. Thou mightst love, 2. You might love, 

3. He might love ; 3. They might love. 

Perfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries, may have, eon hav*, or mtut have, to th« 
periiMt participle : thus, — 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I may have loved, 1. We may have loved, 

2. Thou mayst have loved, 2. You may have loved, 

3. He may have loved ; 3. They may have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliahes, mt^A^ have, eould have, would have, or 
Mould have, to the perfeot participle : thus, — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might have loved, 1. We might have loved 

2. Thou mightst have loved, 2. You might have loved 

3. He might have loved ; 3. They might have loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

The subjunctive mood is that form of the verb, which represents thebdmr 
mcbon, or passion, as conditional, doubtfhl, or oontiiuBrent. This moodw 
Mnerally preceded by a coiy unction ; as, if, that, though, lett, unlets, Ac. It 
does not vary its termination, in the different persons. It is used in the 
present, and sometimes in the imperfect tense ; rarely in any other. As this 
mood can be used only in a dependent clause, the time implied in its tensem 
is always rclaUve, and generally indefinite. -we* 

Present Tense. 

This tense is generally used to express some condition on which a fhtnrA 

^f^r^H^^*^? f ■*^^^- J* ^ ^^^'^^^^^ oonsidered by some ^^SiSS? 
as an ellipt^osl tmu of the fhture. ^ "^ ^- 
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Singular. PluraL 

1. If I love, 1. If we love, 

2. If thou love, 2. If you love, 

3. If he love; 3. If they love. 

Ob8. — In thin tense the auxiliary do is Bometimes employed ; as, "If thou 
do jprotper my way." — Ge?i.^ xmv, 42. " If he do not utter it." — Leo,^ v^ 1. 
This nninflected ao proves the teose to be j^«Mn^ and the mood mbjvneUve; 
for the word will oome under no other mood or tense. 

Imperfect Tense, 

This tense, as well as the imperfect of the potential mood, with whieh it 
is frequently connected, is properly an aorist, or indefinite tense ; and it may 
refer to time past, present, or ftiture : as, " If therefore perfection were by 
the Iieviti<»d priesthood, what ftirther need vhu there," <fec. — Beb,, yii, 11. 
" If the whole body were an eye, where were the hearing?" — 1 Oor,, xii, 17. 
*' If it were possible, they ehaUdeeewe the vexy elect."— i^2i^., zxiv, 24. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I loved, 1. If we loved, 

2. K thou loved, 2. If you loved, 
8. If he loved; 3. K they loved. 

IMFERATIYE MOOD. 

The imperative mood is that form of the verb, whicb is nsed in command- 
ing, exhorting, entreating, or permitting. It is commonly used only in the 
second person of the present tense. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 2. Love [thou,] or Do thou love ; 

PluraL 2. Love [ye or you,] or Do you love. 

Obs.-— In the Oreek lanraage, which has three numbers, the Imperativo 
mood is used in the eeeona and ikird pereone of them all ; and has also sev- 
eral different tenses, some of which cannot be clearly rendered in EngUih, 
In Latin^ this mood nas a distinct form for the third pereon both singular and 
plural. In Italian^ Spanish, and French^ th^firtt pereon plural is fuso given 
it ImUationt of some of tnese forms are occasionally employed in EngUthy 
particularly by the poets. Such imitations must be referred to this mood, 
unless by ellipsis and transposition we make them out to be something else. 
The following are examples : ^^Bleaeed be he that blesseth thee." — C^en.^ zxvii, 
89. " Thy Ungdom come^^—MaU^ vi, 10. 

^''IbU he that must, beneath his rival's arms. 
And Uve the reet, secure of future harms." — Pojpe, 

'* My soul, turn from itLem—tum we to Bxavej,''^ ^DG.-^GcidtmiOL 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Imperfect 2. The Perfect. 3. The PreperfieL 

Loving. Loved. Havmg loved» 

SYNOPSIS OP THE FIRST EXAMPLE. 
First Person Singular. 

Ind, I love, I loved, I have loved, I had loved, I shall love, 
I shall have loved. Pot. I may love, I might love, I may hav« 
loved, I might have loved. Subj. If I love, If I loved. 
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Second Perion Singular, 

Ikd. Thou lovest, Thou loved^, Thou hast loved, Thou 
hadst loved, Thou wilt love, Thou wilt have loved. Pot. 
Thou mayst love, Thou mightst l(>ve. Thou mayst have loved. 
Thou mightst have loved. Subj. If thou love, If thou loved* 
Imp* Love [thou,] or Do thou lo^e. 

Third Person Singular. 

Ind. He loves, He loved. He has loved, He had loved, He 
will love. He will have loved. F ot. He may love, He might 
love, He may have loved. He might have loved. Subj. If he 
love, If he loved. 

Pirst Person Plural, 

LfD. We love, We loved. We have loved, We had loved. 
We shall love. We shall have loved. Pot. We may love, 
We might love. We may have loved, We might have loved. 
SuBj. If we love, If we loved. 

Second Person Plurcd. 

hro. You love, You loved. You hate loved, You had loved. 
You will love, You trill have loved. Pot. Yqu miay love, 
You might love. You may have loved, You misht have loved. 
SuBj. If you love. If you loved. IiIp. Love |je or you,] or 
Do you love. 

Third Person Plurat 

Ind. They love, They loved. They have lovei. They had 
loved, They will love. They will have loved. Pot. They may 
love, Th^ might love. They may have loved, They might have 
loved. SuBj. If they love, If they loved. 

Ob8. — In tbe famili&r ettrle, tlio second |>erBon singular of this verb, is usu- 
ally formed tlius : Iko. Thou lov'st, Thou loved, Thou hast loved. Thou had 
loved, Thou will love, Thou will have loved. Pot. Thou may love, .Thou 
might love, Thou may have loved. Thou might have loved. Subjt, If thoit 
love, If thou loved. Imp. Love [thou,] or Do thou love. 

SECOND EXAMPLE. 
The irregular active verb SEE^ conjugated affirmoHvefy, 

Principal Parts, 
tresent. Preterit Imp, Participle. Per/. PartidpU, 
See. Saw Seeing. Seen. 

INFLNlTlVia MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

To see. 



itai 
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Perfict Tense. 
To have seen. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I see, 1. We see, 

2. Thou seest, 2. You see, 
8. He sees ; 3. They see. 

Tmperfeet Tense>, 
Singular, * Plural, 

1. I saw, 1. We saw, 

2. Thou sawest, 2. You saw, 

3. He saw; 3. They saw* 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I have seen, 1. We have seea, 

2. Thou hast seen, 2. You have seen, 

3. He has seen ; 3. They have seen. 

Pluperfect Tense, 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I had seen, 1. We had seen, 

2. Thou hadst seen, 2. You had seen, 

3. He had seen ; 3. They had seen. 

Mrstfature Tense, 
, Singular, Plural, 

1. I shall see, 1. We shall see, 

2. Thou wilt see, 2. You will see, 

3. He will see; 3. They will see. 

Second-future Tense. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I shall have seen, I. We shall have seen, 

2. Thou wilt have seen, 2. You will have seen, 

3. He will have seen ; 3. They will have seen. 

POTENTIAXi MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singukur, Plural. 

1. I may see, 1. We may see, 

d. Thou mayst see, 2. You may see, 

He may see ; 3. They may see. 

4* 
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Imperfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural 

1. I might Bee, 1. We might see, 

2. Thou mightst see, 2. You might see, 

3. He might see ; 3. They might see. 

Perfect Tense, ^ 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I ma J have seen, 1. We may have seen, 

2. Thou mayst have seen, 2. You may have seen, 

3. He may have seen ; 3. They may have seen. 

Pluperfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I might have seen, 1. We might have seen, 

2. Thou mightst have seen, 2. You might have seen, 

3. He might have seen ; 3. They might have seen. 

SUBJUNCmVB HOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular, Pural, 

1. If I see, 1. If we see, 

2. If thou see, 2. If you see, 
8. If he see; 3. If they see. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. If I saw, 1. If we saw, 

2. If thou saw, 2. If you saw, 

3. If he saw; 3. If they saw. 

HfPERATTVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

Singular. 2. See [thou,] or Do thou see ; . 

Plural, 2. See [ye or you,] or Do you see. 

PARTICIPLES. 

fe The Imperfect 2. The Perfect, 3. The Preperfeet. 

Seeing. Seen. Having seen. 

088.-^111 the fiuniHar Bt^iet the seoond penon singnlar of this verb, is 
usually formed thus : Ind. Thou see&t, Thou saw/Thou hast Boen. Thou had 
Been, Thou will see, Thou will have seen. Pot. Thou may see, Thou might 
see, Thou may have seen, Thou might hare Men. Snw. K thou see, If tboa 
•aw. Ixp. See [thou,] #r Do thou sen. 
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THIRD EXAMPLE. 
The irregular neuter verb BE^ conjugated affirmatively. 

Principal Parts, 

Present Preterit. Imp, Participle. Perf. Participle, 
Be. Was. Being. Been, 

IMTNITIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
To be. 

Perfect Tense. 
To have been. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Obs.— J5;# was formerly tued in the indicative present: as, " We i$ twelve 
brethren."— 6^., xlii, 82. "What be these two olive branches T* — Ztek.^ 
iv, 12. But this constraction is now obsolete. 

Singular. PlurdL 

1. I am, 1. We are, 

2. Thou art, 2. You are, 

3. He is; 3. They are. 

Imper/ect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I was, 1. We were^ 

2. Thou wast,* 2. You were, 

3. He was ; 8. They were. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. PlurdL 

1. I ' hare been, 1. We have been, 

2. Tbou hast been, 2. You have been, 
8. He has been; 3. Hiey have been» 

. Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been, 1. We had been, 

2. Thou hadst been, 2. You had been, 

3. He had been ; 8. They had been. 

* Wert \b sometimeB rued indleativelv for watt; as 
*• Vainly ueri thoa wed."— Iv'vw. 
*< Whatever thou art ofvwrt"— M 
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Mt^t'famre Tense. 
Sin§uhr. Plurak 

1. 1 shall be, 1. We shaU be, 

2. Thou wilt be, 2. You will be, 
Z. fid will bft; 3. They wUl be. 

Second-future Terise, 
Singular. Plural 

1. I shall have been^ 1» We shall have been, 

2. Thou wilt have been, 2. You will have been, 
S. He will have been ; 8. Thej wiD have been. 

pdtomAL iiooD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may be, 1. We may be, 

2. Thou mayst be, 2. You may be, 
& He May be ; 3. They may be. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Skipuhr. Plural. 

1. I lni|lif be, I. We ibightbe, 

2. Thou tnightst be, 2. Yoii mi^t be, 

3. He ix^t be ; 3. They might be. 

Peffeci TiiifSe. 
Singuhr. PturaL 

1. I may have been, 1. We may have been, 

2. Thou mayst have been, 2. "^ou may have been, 

3. He may have been ; 3. They may have been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I^ might have been, 1. W© might have been, 

2. lliou mightst have been, 2. You might hitve been, 
8. He might have been; 3« They might have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

1. If I be, 1. Ifwe b«, 

2. If thou be^ 8. If you be, 
8. If he be; 8. If they be. 
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Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. If I were, 1. If we were, 

2. If thou wert, or were, 2. If you were, 

3. If he were; 3. If they were. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, 

Singular, 2. Be [thdu,] or Do thou be ; 

Plural, 2. Be [ye or you,] or Do you be, 

PABTICIPLES* 
1. Tkelmperfict 2. The Perfect, 3. The Preperfect. 

Being. Been. Having been. 

Ob8. — ^In the fkmiliar style, the second person singular of this verb is usu- 
ally formed thus : Ind. Thou art, Thou was, Tbou hast been2/rhou hod 
been. Thou will be, Thou will have been. Por. Thou may be, Thou might 
be. Thou may have been, Thou might have been. Smu. If tiiou be, If thou 
were. Imp. Be [thou, j or Do thou be. 

n. COMPOUND FORMj ACTIVE OR NEUTER. 

Active and neuter verbs may also be conjugated, by 
adding the Imperfect Participle to the auxiliary verb be, 
through all its changes ; as, I am wrUmg — ^He is dUing, 
Thia form of the verb denotes a continuance* <£ the ac- 
tion or the state of b^ng, and is, on many occasions, 
preferable to the simple form of the verb. 

Obs.— Verbs of this form have sometimes tkpanvM signification ; as, **Th6 
bcyolai «e^ now fdJ^M^"^ — AlUh^a Gram,, p. t§. '" It requires no motion in 
the oigans whilst it te/m^in^^^^—Murrap^t Ornm^p. 8. '* While the wGrtc 
of the temple was carrpiauf on."— i>r. J. Otoen, ** The designs of Providenee 
weearrpin^ 6ti.'^—Bp. SiOU^, ** We are peimrtted to know nothing 6i 
what it tratuaetmg in the regioDS above us."— i>r. Blair, Expressions of 
this kind are condemned bt some cHties ; but the usage is unquestionably 
of fas better author^, and (according to mj apptehension) in &r better 
taste, than the more complex phraseology which some late writers adopt in 
its MMd; «B, ** ThA books ate new being tcidJ" 

FOURTH EXAMPLE. 

ITie irregular active verb READ^ conjugated affirmatively in 

the Compound Form, 

Principal Parts of 1h$ Simple Verb, 
Present, Pfsterit, Imp, Participle, Perf, Participle, 
Bead. Bead. Beading. Bead. 

* ThoM ▼•rbf inU^ ia ih«tr simple ftvrm, Imply eontiniiHtac«, do not admit th« 
••mpoaDd torm^, tlttu w« say, **1 respect him ;" but not, "I am reapecUng hliiu" 

8 
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INPINrnVB MOOD. 
Present Tense, 
o be reading. 

Ferfrct Tense. 
To have been reading. 

. INDICATIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I am reading, 1. We are reading; 

2. Hiou art reading, 2. Toa are reading, 
8. He is reading; 3. They are reading. 

Imperfict Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I was reading, 1. We were reading, 

2. Thou wast reading, 2. You were re&ding, 

3. He was reading; 3. They were reading. > 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I have been reading, 1. We have been reading, 

2. Thou hast been reading, 2. You have been reading, 

3. He has been reading; 3. They have been reading 

Plupeffoet Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been reading, 1. We had been reading, 

2. Thou hadst been reading, 2. You had been reading, 

3. He had been reading ; 3. They had been readinj^ 

First-future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall be reading, 1. We shall be reading, 

2. Thou wilt be reading, 2. You will be reading, 
8. He will be reading; 3. They will be reading. 

Second-future Tense. 

Singular. 1. I shall have been readings 

2. Thou wilt have been reading, 

3. He will have been reading ; 

PhiraL 1. We shall have been reading, 
2. You will have been reading, 
3 They will have been reading. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 

*~- Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may be reading, 1. We may be readings 

2. Thou mayst be reading, 2, You may be reading, 
a He may be reading ; 3. They may be reading. 

Impeffect Tense, 

Singular, Plural. 

\. I might be reading, 1. We might be reading, 

2. Thou mightst be reading, 2. You might be reading, 

a He might be readmg ; 8. They might be reading, 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. \. I may have been reading, 

2. Thou mayst have been reading, 

3. He may have been reading ; 

Plural 1. We may have been reading, 

2. You may have been reading, 

3. They may have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular, 1. I might have been reading, 

2. Thou mightst have been reading, 

3. He might have been reading; 

PluraL 1. We might have been reading, 
2. You might have been reading, 
8. They might have been reading. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I be reading, 1. If we be reading, 

2. If thou be reading, 2. If you be readmg, 
8, If he be reading ; 3. If they be reading. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. If I were reading, 1. If we were reading, 

2. If thou wert reading, 2. If you were reading, 
8. If he were reading ; 3. If they were reading. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. 2. Be [thou] reading, or Do thou be reading; 
Plur. 2. Be [ye or you] reading, or Do you be reading. 
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PARTICIPLES. 
1. The Imperfect 2. The Petfeci. 3. The Preperfict 
Being reading. Raving been reading, 

Obb. — In the familiar style, the aeoond person singular of this verb, is 
Qsnally formed thus : Iin>. Thou art readmg, Thou was reading, Thou heat 
been reading, Thou had been reading, Thou ivill be reading, Thou will hare 
been reading. Pot. Thou may be reading. Thou mi|B^ht be reading, Thou 
may have been reading. Thou might have neon readmg. 8ubj. If thou be 
leading, If thou were r^ing. Imp. Be [thou] reading, or Do thou be reading. 

in. FORM OF PASSrVTB YfiRBS. 

Passive verbs, in English, are alwajris of a eoitipound 
form ; being made fix)m active-transitive verbs, by add- 
ing the Perfect Participle to the auxiliary verb be, 
through all its changes: thus, from the active^transitive 
verb hve^ is formed flie passive verb he loved. 

Obs. 1. — A fyw aedve-hitnmritive rerbs, thaft merely implj[ motion, or 
ehange of condition, may be put into this lorm, with a rutder signification ; 
making not poMtM out neuter veibs, which express nothing more than the 
state wich results from the ohang« : as, I am come:B.Q iaruen; They ar4 
fallen. Our ancient writers, after the manner of the French, very frea uently 
employed this mode of coniugation in a neuter sense ; but, witn a lew ex- 
ceptions, present usage is clearlt in favour of the auxiliary miw in preference 
to 6^ whenever the verb formea with the perfect participle is not passive ; 
as. They have arrived— not, Thfey Are arrived. 

Obs. 2.— Passive verbs may be dis^^shed from neuter verbs of the same 
form, by a reference to the agent or mstrument ; which frequently is, and 
always may be, expressed after patsi/oe verbs : but which never is, and never 
can be. expressed aftei neuter verbs : as, << Tne thief has been oanght hy the 
^^So#r."— "Pens are made wUh a hn/ife.^^ 

FIFTH EXAMPLE, 
The regular paetive verb BE L VED^ conjugated affirmaiively. 

Principal ParU of the Active Verb. 
Present. Preterit. Imper. Participle. Perfect Participle, 
Love, Loved. Loving. Loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
To be loved. 

Perfect Tense. 
To have been loved. 

INDICATIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I am loved, 1. We are loved, 

8. Thou art loved, ^. You are loved, 

8. Ha k loved; d. The^ are loved. 
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Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. PlurdL 

1. I was loved, 1. We were loved, 

2. Thou wast loved, 2. You were loved, 

3. He was loved ; 3. They were loved. 

\ Perfect Tense. 

Singular Plural. 

' 1.1 have been loved, 1. We have been loved, 

2. Thou hast been loved, 2. You have been loved, 

8. He has been loved ; 3. They have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been loved, 1. We had been loved, 

2. Thou hadst been loved, 2. You had been Joved, 

3. He had been loved ; 3. They had been loved. 

Firsirfutare Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. 1, shall be loted, 1, We shall be loved, 

2. Thou will be loved, 2. You will be loved, 

3. He will be loved; 3, They will be loved. 

Second-future Tense. 

SvHtgular. 1. I shall have been loved, 
2. Thou wilt have been loved, 
3* He will have been loved ; 

Plural. 1. We shall have been loved, 

2. You will have been loved, 

3. They will have been loved* 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may be loved, 1. We may be loved, 

2. Tliou mayst be loved, 2. You may be loved, 

3. He may be loved ; 3. They may be loved 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might be loved, 1. We might be loved, 

2. T^ou mightst be loved, 2. You might be loved, 
t. He might be loved ; 8. They might ht loved, 

8* 
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Perfect Tense. • 

Singular, 1. I may have been loved, 

2. Thou mayst have been loved, 

3. He may have been loved ; 

Plural. 1. We may have been loved, t 

2. You may have been loved, 

3. They may have been loved, ' 

Pluperfect Tenee^ 

Singular, 1. I might have been loved, 

2. Thou mightst have been loved, 

3. He might have been loved; , 

Plural. 1. We might have been loved, 

2. You might have been loved, 

3. They might have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVK MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular,- Plural, 

1. If I beloved, 1. If we beloved, 

2. If thou be loved, 2. If you be loved, ' i 

3. If he be loved ; 3. If they be loved. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. If I were loved, 1. If we were loved, 

2. If thou wert loved, 2. If you were loved, 
3« If he were loved; 3. If they were loved, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, 

Singular. 2. Be [thou] loved, or Do thou be loved ; 
Plural, 2. Be [ye or you] loved, or Do you be loved. 

PAETICIPLES. 

1. The Imperfect, 2. The Perfect, 3. The Prq>erfect. 

Being loved. Loved. Having been loved, 

Obs.— In the familiar style, the second person sin^lar of this verb, is 
nsually formed thus : Ind. Thou art loved. Thou was loved. Thou hast been 
loved. Thou had been loved. Thou will be loved, Thou will have been loved. 
Pot. Thou may be loved, Thou might be loved, Thou may have been loved, 
Thou might have been loved. Sdbj. If thou be loved, If thou were loved. 
Imp. Be [thouj loved, or Do thou be loved. 

IT. FORM OF NEGATION. 

A verb is conjugated negatively^ by placing the adverb 
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not after it, or after the first auxiliary ; but the infinitive 
and participles take the negative first : as, 

Inp. Not to love, Not to have loved. Ind. I love not, or I 
do not love, I loved not, or I did not love, I have not loved, 
] had not loved, I shall not love, I shall not have loved. Pot. 
I may, can,* or must not love ; I might, could, would, or should 
not love, 1 may, can, or must not have loved ; I might, could, 
would, or should not have loved. Subj. Jf I love not. If I loved 
not. Pabt. Not loving, Not loved, Not having loved. 

V. FORM OF QUESTION. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively^ in the indicative 
and potential moods, by placing the nominative after it, 
or after the first auxiliary : as, 

Ind. Do I love ? Did I love ? Have I loved ? Had I loved ? 
Shall I love? Shall I have loved? Pot. May, can, or must I 
love ? Might, could, would, or should 1 love 1 May, can, or 
must 1 have loved ? Might, could, would, or should I have 
loved 1 

VI. FORM OF QUESTION WITH NEGATION. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively and negatively^ in the 
indicative and potential moods, by placing the nomina- 
tive and the adverb not after the verb, or after the first 
auxiliary: as, 

Ind. Do I not love 1 Did I not love ? Have I not loved ? 
Had I not Joved ? Shall I not love ? Shall I not have loved ? 
Pot. May, can, or must 1 not love ? Might, could, would, or 
should I not love? May, can, or must I not have loved ? Mighty 
could, would, or should I not have loved ? 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

An irregular verb is a verb that does not form the pre- 
terit and perfect participle by assuming dot ed; as, see^ 
saWf seeingj seen, 

()b8. 1.— When the verb ends in a eharp consonant, t is sometimes im- 
properly substituted for ed, making the preterit and the perfect participla 
irregular in spelling, when they are not so m sound : as, disireit &>t dtftressed^ 
test for tasted^ mixt ror mioBed, crackt for cracked, 

Ob8. 2.— When the verb ends with a smooth consonant, the substitution 
of * for cd produces an irregularity in sound, as well as in writing. In some 

• Whenpower Is denied, can and not are united to preven* ambiguity ; aa, " I can- 
nM go.'' But when the power is affirmed, and something else Is denied, the words 
arc written separately; as, "The Christian apologist can not merely expose the utter 
baseness of the infidel assertion, but he has positive ground for erecting an oppositf 
and oonftonting assertion in its place."*— 2>r. OhakMrt, 
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•Qob IrrmlaritiM, fhe poeto tre iodtdgsd ibr tbe stke of rhyme ; but the 
best speaKen and writers of proeo prefer the regalar form wherever good use 
hts eanctioDed it: thus, Isarnsd is better than learnt; Inimedf than burnt; 
pennedy than p«nt: abmirbedy than abeorpi; apetted, than ^p^; §meUedf than 
smelt ; thonffh botn forms are allowable. 

Obs. 8. — Several of the irreffalar verbs are varionsly osed by the best aot- 
thors ; and many preterite ana partidplei which were formerly in good use, 
are now obsolete, or becoming so. 

Obs. 4.— The simple irroeular verbs are aboat 130 in number, and are 
nearly all monosyllables. They are derived fh>m the Sazou, in wMch Ian- 
gaage they are also, for the most part, irregular. 

Obs. 5. — ^The following alphabetical list exhibits the simple irregolar verba, 
as they are now generally used. In this list, and also in that of the redan* 
dant verbs, those preterits and participles wnich are sappoeed to be prefer- 
able, and best supported by authorities, are placed flret. Nearly all com- 
pounds that follow the form of their simple verbs, or derivativeo that follow 
their primitives, are purposely omitted from both tables. Wdoonu and be- 
have, unlike eome ana have, are always reffular, and therefore belong not to 
either list. Some words which are obs<Mete, have also been omitted, that 
the learner might not mistake them fbr words in present use. Some of thoed 
which are placed last, are now little used. 

UST OF THE IBBEGT7LAB YEBBS. 



Abide, 

Arise, 

Be, 

Bear, 

Beat, 

Begm, 

BeE^ 

Beseech, 



Bid, 

Bide, 

Bind, 

Bite, 

Bleed, 

Blow, 

Break, 

Breed, 

Bring, 

Burst, 

Bny, 

Cast, 

Chide, 

Choo^ 

Cleaye,t 
Cling, 



JPteUHL 

abode, 

arose^ 

was, 

bore^ bare, 

beat, 

began, 

beheld, 

besought, 

b^set, 

bid^ bade^ 

bode, 

bound, 

bit, 

bled, 

blew, 

broke, 

bred, 

brought, 

burst, 

bought, 

cast, 

chid, 

chose^ 

deft or cloye, 

dung, 



Jmp.PartteipU, 

abiding, 

arising, 

being, 

beanng, 

beating, 

beginning, 

b^olding, 

beseediing, 

besetting, 

bidding, 

biding, 

binding, 

biting, 

bleecBng, 

blowing, 

breaking, 

breeding, 

bringing, 

bursting, 

buying, 

casting, 

chiding, 

choosing, 

cleaving, 

clinging. 



jherfeetPeartielpU, 

abode. 

arisen. 

been. 

borne or bom.* 

beaten or beat 

begun. 

beheld. 

besought 

beset 

bidden or bid. 

boda 

bound. 

bitten or bit 

bled. 

blown. 

broken. 

bred. 

brought 

burst 

bought 

cast 

chidden or diid. 

chosen. 

deft or doven. 

clung. 



* Some sIsBlflsB oarried ; bom signifies br&ugki forth, 
t CZaoM^ to epm, is insfolar, as abora; oImm^ to sCldt, Is zesnlsr, hot does 
iamMcly wNd in tlw pm ta iil, for elMiMd. 
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• 


PreienL 


PrOertL 


Imp, Participle, Perfect Participle, 


Creep, 


crept. 


creeping, 


crept. 


Cut, 


cut. 


cutting, 


cut. 


Come, 


came. 


coming, 


come. 


Cost, 


cost. 


costing. 


cost. 


Deal, 


dealt. 


dealin^^. 


dealt. 


Do, 


did. 


doing, 


done. 


Draw, 


drew. 


drawing. 


drawn. 


Drink, 


drank, 


drinking. 


drunk or drank. 


Drire, 


drove. 


driving. 


driven. 


Eat, 


ate or 6at, 


eating. 


eaten or Sat 


Fall, 


fell, 


falling, 


falleu. 


Feed, 


fed. 


feeding. 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt. 


feeling, 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought. 


fighting, 


fought 


Find, 


found. 


finding, 


found. 


Flee, 


fled, 


fieeing, 


fled. 


Fling, 


flung, 


flinging. 


flung. 


Freeze, 


froze. 


freezing, 


frozen. 


My, 


flew. 


flying. 


flown. 


Forbear, 


forbore, 


forbearing. 


forborne. 


Forsake, 


forsooli^ 


forsaking. 


forsaken. 


Get, 


got, 


getting, ' 


got or gotten. 


Give, 


gave. 


giving. 


given. 


Go, 


went. 


going, 


gone. 


Grind, 


ground, 


grinding. 


ground. 


Grow, 


grew. 


growing. 


grown. 


Have, 


had. 


having, 


had. 


Hear, 


heard. 


hearing. 


heard. 


Hide, 


hid, 


hiding. 


hidden or hid. 


Hit, 


hit. 


hitting, 


hit 


Hold, 


held. 


holding, 


held or holden.* 


Hurt, 


hurt. 


hurling. 


hurt. 


Keep, 


kept. 


keeping. 


kept 


Know, 


knew. 


knowing, 


known. 


Lay, 


laid. 


laying. 


laid. 


Lead, 


led. 


leading, 


led. 


Leave, 


left, 


leaving. 


left 


Lend, 


leni 


lending. 


lent 


Let, 


let. 


letting, 


let 


Lie, (to mt,) lay. 


lying, 


lain. 


Lose, 


lost, 


losing. 


lost. 


Make, 


made. 


makmg. 


mad& 


Mean, 


meant. 


meanmg. 


meant 


Meet, 


met. 


meeting, 


met 



* *^Jllflden U not in general lue ; and it chiefly employed by %UoTD.ejBj"—Cfrombte, pi. 
IW. WeUi marks tfais word as ** obsolescent."— /SbAooZ Qram.t p. 108. L. Mnziiajf 
rejscisd % but Lowth gaye it alone, as a participle, and held only as a preterit 
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Pretent, Preterit, 

OutdOy ontdid, 

Pay, paid. 

Put, put, 

Read, rSad, 

Rend, rent, 

Rid, rid. 

Ride, rode, 

Ring, rang or rang, 

Rise, rose, 

Ron, ran or ran, 

Say, said, 

See, saw, 

Seek, sought, 

Sell, solc^ 

Send, sent^ 

Dec, sec, 

Shake, shook, 

Shed, shed. 

Shoe, shod. 

Shoot, shot. 

Shut, ' shut. 

Shred, shi-ed. 

Shrink, shrunk or shrank, 

Sing, sung or sang, 

SiiLC, sunk or sanE, 

Sit, sat. 

Slay, slew. 

Sleep, slep^ 

SUde, slid. 

Sling, slung, 

SHnk, slunk. 

Smite, smote. 

Speak, spoke. 

Spend, spent. 

Spin, spun. 

Spit, spit or spat. 

Spread, spread. 

Spring, sprung or sprang. 

Stand, stood, 

Steal, stole, 

Stick, stuck, 

Sting, stung. 

Stride, strode, 



Imp, PartieipU, 

outdoing, 

paying, 

putting, 

reading, 

rending, 

ridding, 

riding, 

ringing, 

risins^, 

runmng, 

saying, 

seeing, 

seeking, 

selling, 

sending, 

setting, 

shaking, 

shedding, 

shoeing, 

shooting, 

shutting, 

shredding, 

shrinking. 



sm; 




sitting, 

slaying, 

sleeping, 

sliding, 

slinsi] 




smiting, 

speaking, 

spending, 

[ginning, 

spitting, 

spreading. 




stealing, 
sticking, 
stinging, 
striding. 



Perfect Participle, 

outdone. 

paid. 

put. 

read. 

rent.* 

rid. 

ridden or rode. 

rung. 

risen. 

run. 

said. 

seen. 

sought. 

soloL 

sent. 

set. 

shaken. 

shed. 

shod.t 

shot. 

shut. 

shred. 

shrunk or shrunkflm 



sunsr. 




SI 

sat. 

slain. 

slept 

slid or slidden. 

slung. 

slunk. 

smitten or smit. 

spoken. 

spent. 

spun. 

spit or spittenu 

spread. 

sprung. 

itood. 

stolen. 

stuck. 

stung. 

stridden or strid. ( 



* Perhaps there te authority mflldent to plaoe the verb rend among those which an 
redundant. See, in the Qrammar of Knglleh Grammara, f oar mnmiplfla of the res olac 
form, "rentfftf.'* 

t **Shoe, ^ioed at shod, shoeing, sAoAl or 8hod.**-«OU Chram^ By W, Wardf pu 64 ; 
and F^wWe True JSnglUh Oram., p. 40. 

I Tbs Tsrfo etride, and its doiTatlTe heetridet each of which is nssd in two lcisg«laK 
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Pment. 

Strike, 

Strive, 

Sweep, 

Swear, 

Swim, 

Swing, 

Take, 

Teach, 

Tear, 

Tell, 

Think, 

Throw, 

Thmst, 

Tread, 

Wear, 

"Weare, 

Weep, 

Wind, 

Wring, 

Write, 



FrfterU. 


Imp. Participle, Pet/feet PartidpU, 


stmck. 


striking. 


struck or strickeiL 


strove. 


striving, 


striven. 


swept. 


sweeping. 


swept. 


swore. 


swearing, 


sworn. 


swnm <^ swam. 


swinumng. 


swum. 


swung. 


swinging, 


swung. 


took. 


taking, 
teachmg, 


taken. 


tanght^ 


taught 


tore, 


tearing. 


torn. 


told. 


telling, 


told. 


thought^ 


thinking, 


thought 


threw. 


throwing. 


thrown. 


thrust^ 


thrusting. 


thrust 


trod. 


treading. 


trodden (fr trod* 


wore. 


wearing. 


worn. 


wove. 


weaving. 


woven. 


wept, 


weeping. 


wept 


won. 


winning. 


won. 


wonnd, 


winding. 


wound. 


wrung, 


wringing. 


wrung. 


wrote. 


writing, 


wntt^* 



EEDUNDANT VERBS. 

A redtindarU verb is a verb that forms the preterit or 
the perfect participle in two or more ways, and so as to 
be both regular and irregular; as, ikrwe^ thri/ved or 
ih/rove^ ihrwmgy thrived or th!rwen. Of this class of 
verbs, there are about sixty-five, besides sundry deriva- 
tives and compounds. 

Obs. 1.— Those irregular Terbe which hare more tlum one form for the 
preterit or for the perfect participle, are in tome aense redundant; bat, aa 
there is no occasion to make a distinot class of such as have double forms 
that are nerer rep;alar, these redundancies are either included in the preced- 
ing list of the smiple irr^ralar yerbs, or omitted as being improper to be 
now recognized for sood £ln|flish. A few old preterits or pamciples may 
perhaps be accoUntea good Emglish in the soleinn style, which are not so in 
the familiar : as, ** And none ^ake a word unto him. ''— vo&, ii, 13. ** When 
I brake the fiye loayes." — Mdrk^ yiii, 19. *^8erye me till 1 haye eaten and 
drunkenJ** — Luke. xviL& *' It was not possible that he should be Jiolden 
of it. ''^ilcte, ii, 21 *' Thou eaetedit them down into destruction."— l^o^ms. 



^ 



famu, ahow also a tendency to tMoome rednndant. **He will find the politloal hobbj 
wbioh he has be^rtded no child^s nag." — 7%e Vanffuardt a Ifewepaper, 

** Throngh the presaed noetril spectad^^eMrfd.^— CoteifMr. 
** A lank haired hnnter etridedJ^—Wkmiet^M Satbath Scene. 

* *' WHi and urroie were formerly often need as partidples, and torU also as a pc»> 
iirii^ bat fliey are now generally diaoontiniied by good written."— FbrcMtet^e DM, 
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lz3dli,ia **Be&oldIwMtAapMiiBiii]qi]il7.*'^i5.,li,6. "Amaat-offiMr- 
ing baken in the avea.^ — LevUieus^^ 4. 

^^ With eagted alough, uid fresh oektntj.^^-^ShgkBpemre, 
*'Thj dxeadfnl tow, loaden with death.** — Additon, 

Obs. 2. — ^The list which is giyen below, (one that originated with O. B., 
and was prenared with great care,) exhibits the rednnd^t verbs as they are 
now genenJiy nsed, or as they may be nsed without granimatioal impro- 
priety. It the reader wonld see authorities for the forms admittecL he may 
find a ^preat number oited in Brown's largest Grammar. No words are in- 
serted m the following table, but such as some modem authors countenance. 
A word is not necessarily unfframmaticcU by reason of having a rival form 
that is more common ; nor is every thing to be repudiated which some few 
grammarians condemn. 

Obs. S. — ^This school grammar, as now levised by the author in 1854, ex- 
hibits the seven! claOTew of verbs in the same manner as does the Grammar 
of English Grammars, which was first pubUshed in 1851. All former lists 
of our irregular and redundant verbs are^ in many respects, defective and 
erroneous ; nor is it daimed for those which are here presented, that they 
are absointdy perfect I tmst, however, they are much nearer to perfeok 
tion. than are any earlier ones. Among the many individuals who hajp 
published schemes pf these verba, none have been more respected and fol- 
lowed than Lowth, Hurray, and Crombie j yet are these authors* lists sev- 
erally faulty in respect to as many as sixty or seventy of the words m 
question, though the whole number but little exceeds two hundred, and la 
commonly reckoned less than one hundred and eighty. 

Obs. 4. — The munmatical points to be settled or taught b^ these tables 
are very manr. They are more numerous than all the preterits and perfect 
participles which the lists exhibit; because the mere absence thweftom of 
auy form of preterit or perfect participle Implies its condemnation, and 
the omission nom both, of any entire verb, suggests that it is always regur 
lar. 



LIST OF THE BEDUNDAlirr VERBa* 



PreMtmL PreUrU. Jmp 

Awake, awoke or awaked, 

Belav, belaid or belayed, 

Bend, bent or bended, 

Bereave, bereft or bereaved, 

Bet betted or bet. 

Betide, betided or betid, 

Blend, blended or blent^ 

Bless, Uessed or blest. 

Build, built or builded. 

Bum, burned or bumt^ 

Oatcb, oaught or oatched, 

Clothe, dothed or dad, 

Oiow, crowed or crew, 

Curse, cursed or ourst, 

Dare, dared or durst. 

Dig, dug or digged, 

Dieam, dreamed or ditant, 



erf, PartMple. 

awaking, 

belaying, 

bendiD|f, 

bereaving, 

betting, 

betiding, 

blending, 

blessing, 

building, 

burning, 

oatdux^, 

olothinff. 

crowing, 

cursing, 

daring, 

digginff, 

dreaming. 



Perfect Participle. 

awoke or awaked, 
belaid or belayed, 
bent or bended, 
bereft or bereaved, 
betted or bet 
betided 4>r betid. 
blende4 or blent 
Uessed or blest 
built or builded. 
burned or burnt 
oaught or oatdied. 
dotbed or dad. 
crowed. 

cursed or curst 
dared. 

dug or digged, 
drwuned or drSamt 



* The Ust inserted hy the author contained nineiff-eewn verbs, of whioh twenty-two 
have, in this edition, been plaoed in the list of simple irxegnlar verbs, and tUna omitted 
from both listB as xegnlar. The remaining sixtjHsiz indade all that, in a achool text* 
book, it ieems proper to retain ; for, whatever authority mar exist for oonaidering suoh 
forma as MotiMSd; fremeA^ bureteO^ tceeped, etc., as sanctioned by paat uaage, [See 
Brfion?9 Grammar qf Grammare^} they cannot be deemed tMormmmatlcanv proper at 
Uie present time, when tbqr have become entirely obsolete.— JBuftttfr. 
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PresenL 

Dress, 

Dwell 

Geld, 

Gild, 

Gird, 

Grave, 

Hang, 

Heave, 

Hew, 

Kneel, 

Knit, 

Lade, 

Lean, 

Leap, 

Learn, 

Light, 

Mow, 

Pen, (toooop,) 

Qnit, 

Rap, 

Reave, 

Rive, 

Roast, 

Saw. 

Seetne, 

Shape, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Shine, 

Show, 

SUt, 

Smell, 

Sow, 

Speed, 

Spell, 

Spill, 

SpUt, 

Spoil, 

Stave, 

Stajr, 

String, 

Strow, 

Sweat, • 

Swell, 

Thrive, 

Wax, 

Wet, 

Wont, 

Work, 



Preterit 

dressed or drest. 

dwelt or dwelled, 

gelded or gelt^ 

gilded or gilt. 

girt or gi^ed, 

graved, 

hangea or hnng, 

heaved or hove, 

hewed, 

knelt or kneeled, 

knit or knitted, 

laded, 

leaned or ISani, 

leaped or ISapt^ 

learned or learnt, 

lighted or lit, 

mowed, 

penned or pent, 

qtdtted or quit, 

rapped, 

reft or reaved, 

rived, 

roast or roasted, 

sawed, 

seethed or sod,* 

shaped, 

shaved^ 

sheared or shore, 

shone or shined, 

showed, 

slit or slitted, 

smelled or sxnelt, 

sowed, 

sped or speeded. 

spdled or s|>elt, 

spilled or spilt, 

split or sphtted, 

spoiled or spoilt^ 

staved or stove, 

staid or stayed, 

strung, 

strowed, 

sweat or sweated, 

swelled, 

throve or thrived, 

waxed, 

wet or wotted, 

wont, 

worked or wrought. 



Imperf, ForUe^U, 



dressing, 

dwelling, 

gelding, 

gilding, 

girding, 

graving, 
anging, 
heaving, 
hewing, 
kneeling, 
knitting, 
lading, 
leaning, 
leaping, 
learning, 
lighting, 
mowing, 
X>enning, 
qtdtting, 
rapping, 
reaving, 
riving, 
roastmg, 
sawix^, 
seethi^, 
shaping, 
shaving, 
sheuing, 
shining, 
showing, 
slitting, 
smelling, 
sowing, 
speeding, 
■pelling, 
spilling, 

splitting, 

spoiling, 

staving, 

sta^ria^, 

Btnnging, 

strowing, 

sweating, 

swelling, 

thriving, 

waxing, 

wettii^^, 

wonting, 

working, 



Perfect PartieipU, 

dressed or drest. 
dwelt or dwelled, 
gelded or gelt, 
gilded or gilt, 
girt or girded, 
graven or craved, 
hanged or nung. 
heaved or hoven. 
hewed or hewn, 
knelt or kneeled, 
knit or knitted, 
laded or laden, 
leaned or ISant. 
leaped or ISapt. 
leimied or learnt, 
lighted or lit. 
mowed or mown, 
penned or pent, 
quitted or quit, 
rapped or rapt, 
reft or reaved. 
riven or rived, 
roast or roasted, 
sawed or sawn, 
seethed or sodden, 
shaped or shapen. 
shaved or shaven, 
sheared or shorn, 
shone or shined. 
shown or showed, 
slit or slitted. 
smelled or smelt, 
sown or sowed, 
sped or speeded. 
Bi>elled or s{>elt. 
spilled or spilt, 
split or sphtted. 
spoiled or spoilt, 
staved or stove, 
staid or stayed, 
strung or stringed, 
strowed or strown. 
sweat or sweated, 
swelled or swollen, 
thriven or thrived, 
waxed or waxen, 
wet or wetted, 
wont or wonted, 
worked or wrought. 



DEFEOnVE VEEBS. 



A defects verb is a verb that forms no participIeB, 
and is used in bnt few of the moods and tenses ; as, he* 

f/owrsy oughty quoth. 

6 



08 INSTITUTES OF £NGLISH GRAMMAR. [FAKI'H. 

Ob8. — VThen any of the principal parts of s verb are wanting, the tenses 
nsnollj derived from those parts are also, of ooorse, wanting. All the anxil> 
iaries, except do^ be, and hacey are defective ; but, as auxiliaries, thcv become 
parts of other verbs, and do not need the parts which are technically said to 
DC ^^fDontin^y The following brief catalogue contuns all our defective 
verba, except meihinie^ with its preterit methaughty which ia not only defect- 
ive, bat impersonal, irregular, and deservedly obsolescent. 

LIST OP THE DEFECTIVE VEEBS. 



J^petentt 

Beware, 

Can, 

May, 

Must, 

Ought, 


PreterU, 


PretenS. 

Shall, 

Will, 

Quodi, 

Wis, 

Wit, 


PreterU. 
fiVimil/l 


could, 
might, 
must, 
ought. 


would, 
quoth, 
wist, 
wot. 



Obi. 1. — Bewaire is not used in the indicative present. Must is never varied 
in termination. Ouqkt is invariable, except in the solemn style, where wo 
find oughietL WiU la sometimes used as a principal verb, and as such ia 
regular and complete. Quoth is used only in ludicrous language, and is not 
varied. It seems to be properly the third person singular of the present; 
for it ends in /A, and qtioa was formerly used as the preterit : as, 

" Tea, so sayst thou, (qttod Troylus,) alas T' — Chaucer. 

Obs. 2. — Wisy preterit wiety to know, to think, to suppose, to imagine, ap- 
pears to be now nearly or quite obsolete; but it seems proper to explain it, 
because it is found in the oible : as, ** I wist not, brethren, that he was the 
high priesf — ^cfo, xxiii, 5. " He himself * toiet not that his fitce shone.' ^' 
—-Life ofSohaUeTy p. iv. WU. to know, and wot. knew, are also obsolete 
except in the phrase to wU ; wnich, being taken abstractly, is equivalent to 
the adverb namdyy or to the phrase, that U to say, 

Obs. 8. — Some verbs from the nature of the subject to which they refer, 
can be used only^ in the third person singular: as. It raine; it enowe; it 
freeaet ; it haiU ; it lightens ; it mundere. Tnese nave been called impermmal 
verbs. The neuter pronoun ity which is always used before them, does not 
seem to represent any noun, but, in connexion with the verb, merely to ex- 
press A state of things. 



CHAPTER Vn.— OP PAETICIPLE& 

A Participle is a word derived firom a verb, partici* | 

pating the properties of a verb, and of an adjective or a Ij 

noon ; and is generally formed by adding ing^ d, or ed, I 

to the verb : thus, from the verb rwfe, are formed three 
participles, two simple and one compound ;' as, 1. ruling^ 
2. ruled, 3. having ruled, 

Obs. 1. — Almost all verbs and participles seem to have their veiy essence 
in motioriy or the privation qf motion — in aetingy or 000^11^ to act. And to all 
notion and rest, time and jNoof are necessary concomitants: nor are the ideas 
of degree and manner often irrelevant; Hence the use ot t&naee and <k ad* 
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verbs. For whatsoever comes to pass, mnst come to pass sometime and som^ 
where ^ and, in every event, something mnst be affected sofnewhat and some- 
Tiow. Hence it is evident that those grammarians are right, who say, that 
" aU participles imply tim^y But it does not follow that tha English par- 
ticiples divide time, like the tenses of a verb, and specify the period of 
action ; on the contrary, it is certain and manifest that they do not. The 
phrase, ** men labouring,'''' conveys no other idea than that of labourers at 
work / it no more suggests the twiu, than Vclq place, degree, or manner of their 
work. AU these circumstances require other words to express them ; as, 
<t Men now here awkwardly labouring muck to little purpose.^ 

Obs. 2. — Participles retain the essential meaning of their verbs; and, like 
verbs, are either active-transitive, active-intransitive, passive, or neuter, in 
their signification. For this reason, many have classed them with the verbs. 
But their formal meaning is obviously different. They convey no affirma- 
tion, but usually relate to nouns or pronouns, like adjectives, except when 
they are joined with auxiliaries to form the compound tenses ; or when they 
have in part the nature of substantives, like the Latin gerunds. Hence 
some have injudiciously ranked them with the adjectives. We have as- 
fiigned them a separate place among the parts of speech, because experience 
has shown that it is expedient to do so. 

Obs. 8. — The English participles are all derived from the roots of their 
respective verbs, and do not, like those of some other languages, take their 
names from the tenses. They are reckoned among the principal parts in the 
conjugation of their verbs, and many of the tenses are formed from them. 
In the compound forms of conjugation, they are found alike in all the tenses. 
They do not therefore, of themselves, express any particular time ; but they 
denote the state of the being, action, or passion^ m regard to its progress or 
completion. [See remarks on the Participles^ tn the Port-JSoyal Latin and 
Greek Grammars.] 

CLASSES. 

English verbs tave severally three participles ; which 
have been very variously denominated, perhaps the most 
accurately thus : the Imperfect, the Perfect, and the Pre- 
perfect. Or, as their order is undisputed, they may ba 
conveniently called the First, the Second, and the Third. 

I. The imperfect Participle is that which ends com- 
monly in ing, and implies a continuance of the being, 
action, or passion ; as, being, loving, seeing, writing — being 
loved, being seen, being writing. 

II. The Perfect Participle is that which ends commonly 
in ed or en, and implies a completion of the being, action, 
or passion; as, been, loved, seen, written. 

III. The Preperfect Participle is that which takes the 
sign having, ^nd implies a previous completion of the 
being, action, or passion ; as, having hved, having seen, 
having written — having been loved, having been writing^ 
having been written. 

The First or Imperfecl Participle, when simple, is al- 
ways formed by adding ing to the radical verb ; as look, 
looking: when compound, it is'formcd by prefixing being 
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to some other simple participle ; as, being reading^ being 
readj being completed. 

The Second or Perfect Participle is always simple, and 
is regularly formed by adding d or ed to the radical 
yerb : those verbs from which it is formed otherwise, 
are inserted in the list as being irregular or redundant. 

The Third OT PreperfectFsiTticiple is always compound, 
tifld is formed by prefixing having to the perfect, when 
the compound is double, and having been to the perfect 
or the imperfect, when the compound is triple: as, hav- 
ing spoken, having been spoken j having been speaking, 

0b8. 1. — Some have snppoBed that both the simple participles denote 
present iimej* eome have supposed that the one denotes present, and the 
other, past time ; some have supposed that neither has any remd to time ; 
and some have supposed that both are of all times. In regard to the man- 
ner of their signification, some have supposed the one to be active and the 
other to be passive ; some have supposed the participle in inff to be active 
or neuter, and the other active or passive ; and some have supposed that 
either of thpm may be active, passive, or neuter. Nor is there any more 
unanimity amonff grammarians, in respect to the compounds. Hence several 
different names have been loosely given to each of the participles ; and some- 
times with manifest impropriety ; as when Buchanan, in his conjugations, 
calls bein^ Active — and been^ having been, and having had, Passive. The 
Mrst participle has been called the rresent, the Imperfect, the Active, the 
Present active, the Present passive, the Present neuter; the Second has been 
called the Perfect, the Past, the Passive, the Perfect active, the Perfect pas- 
sive, the Perfect neuter : and the Third has been called the Compound, the 
Compound active, the Compound passive, the Compound ijerfect, the Plu- 
perfect, the Preterperfect, tne Preperfect But the application of a name is 
of little consequence, so that the thin^ itself be rightly understood by the 
learner. Grammar snould be taught m a style at once neat and plain, clear 
and brief. Upon the choice of his terms the writer has bestowed much re- 
flection; yet he finds it impossible either to please everybody, or to explain 
all the reasons for preference. 

Obs. 2. — The participle in ing represents the action or state as continuing 
and ever incomplete; it is therefore rightly termed the iMPEBFEcrr participle : 
whereas the participle in ed always has reference to the action as done and 
complete ; and is by proper contradistinction called the Perfect participle. It 
is hardly necessary to add, that the terms perfect and imperfect, as thus ap- 
plied to the English participles, have no reference to time, or to those tenses of 
the verb which are usually (but not very accurately) named by these epithets. 
The t^xvaa present and jpa*i do denote lAme, and are in a kind of oblique con- 
tradistinction ; but how well they apply to the participles may be seen by the 
following texts : ** God ioas in Christ, reooncUinq the world unto himself." — 
" We pray you in Christ's stead, be ye recondlea to God." — St. Pavl. 

Obs. 8. — ^The participle in ing has, by many, been called the Present parti- 
dple. But it is as applicable to past or future, as to present time : otherwiFO 
such expressions as, " I had been wrUing^^^ — ** I shall be writing, would be 
solecisms. It has also been called the active participle. But it is not always 
active, even when derived from an active verb : for such expressions ap* 
** The ^oods are seUing,^^—^^ The ships are now buUding,^^ are in use, and 
not witnout authority. The distinguishing characteristic of this participle is, 
that it denotes an unfinished and progressive state of the being, action, or 
passion ; it is therefore properly denominated the Imperfect participle. ^ If 
the term were applied with reference to tim^, it would be no more objection- 
able than the word present, and would l/o equally supported by the usage of 
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the Greek ImguiBts. This name is approved by Murray ^'^ and adopted bf 
several of the more recent grammarians. See the works of Dr, Grovnhie^ X 
Grants T. 0. Churchill, R, Miley, B. H, Smart, M. Harrison, W. G. Lewis. 
J. J/. M'CuUoch, K Eazm, N. Mutler, D. B, Tmotr, W. K WeOs, C. W. and 
J, C, Sanders, 

Obs. 4. — The x>articiple in ed, as is mentioned above, denotes a completion 
of the being, action, or passion, and should therefore be denominated tho 
Perfect participle, fint this completion may be spoken of as present^ past, 
or future, for tne participle itself nas no tenses, and makes no distinction or 
time, nor should tne name be supposed to refer to the perfect tense. Tho 
perfect participle of transitive verbs^ being used in the formation of passive 
verbs, is sometimes called the passive participle. It has a passive significa- 
tion, except when it is used in forming the compound tenses of the active 
verb. Hence the difference between the scntenceSj " I have written a let- 
ter," and, "I have a letter written :" — the former bemg equivalent to Scripsi 
liUhas, and the latter to Sunt mihi titercs scriptcs, 

Obs. 5. — The third participle has most generally been called the Compound 
or the Compound Perfect. The latter of these terms seems to be rather objec- 
tionable on account of its length ; and against the former it may be urged 
that, in the compound forms of conjugation, the first or imperfect participle 
is a compound : as, hein^ writing, being seen. Dr. Adam calls having hved 
the perfect participle active, which he aays must be rendered in Latin by the 
pluperfect of the subjunctive, *' as, he having loved, mjwn amavisset;^^ but 
It is manifest that the perfect participle of the verb to love, whether active oir 
passive, is the simple word loved, and not this compound. Many writers 
erroneously represent the participle in ing as always active, and the partici- 
ple in ed as always passive ; ana some, among whom is Buchanan, making 
no distinction between the simple perfect loved and the compound having 
loved, place the latter with the rormer, and call it passive also. But if this 
participle is to be named with reference to its meaning, there is perhaps no 
Detter term for it than the epithet Prepertect,— a word which explains it- 
self, like prepaid or prerequisite. Of the many other names, the most correct 
one is Plu^^erfect, — ^which is a term of very nearlv the same meaning. Not 
because this compound is really of the pluperfect lense^ but because it always 
denotes bein^, action, or passion, that is, or was, or will be, completed befors 
the doing or being of something else ; and, of course, when the latter thing 




patiate on the vanity and futility of the enjoyments promised by 
jamieson^s Bhet.^ v. 181. Here naming explained is eo uivalent to when she had 
explained. 

Obs. 6. — ^Participles often become adjectives, and are oonstmed before nouns 
to denote quality. The terms so converted lorm tho class of participial ad- 
jectives. Words of a participial form may bo regarded as adjectives. I. 
When they reject the idea of time, and denote something customary or 
habitual, rather than a transient act or state ; as, A lyiTig rogue, i. e., one 
addicted to lying. 2. When they admit adverbs of comparison ; as. A mors 
learned man. 8. When the^ are compounded with something that aoes not 
belong to the verb ; as, uujeeling, vinfelt. There is no verb to unfeel: there- 
fore, no participle unfeeling or urfeU. Adjectives are generally placed before 
their nouns ; participles, uter them. 

Obs. 7. — Participles in irvg often become wmrtx. When preceded by an 
Article, an adjective, or a noun or pronoun of the possessive case, they are 
construed as nouns, and ought to nave no regimen. A participle immcdi« 

^— ~^— » 

* " The most nnexceptlonahTe distinction which grammarians make between the 

Sartlciples, is. that the ono points to the continuation of tho action, passion, or statq 
enoted by the verb; and the other, to the completion of It Thns, tne present par- 
ticiple signifles imperfed action, or action begun and not ended as, * I am ufrUing a 
letter/ The iMUSt participle signifies action perfected^ or finished : 'I havo written « 
letter.'— * The" letter is written:''''— Murra/j^s Ora/mmtir, 8vo, p. fi5. "The flrsic [par- 
ticiple] expresses a cont4wuationi the others, a convpl0tion:''^W. AUen's Oram^ 
12mO) Lomon, 1818, p. 62. 
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ately prooeded by a prepoaitlon, U not converted into a nonn, nnd therefore 
ireUuna ita legimen ; as. " I thank joufor helping Tilmy Participles m this 
construction corrospona with the Latin gerund, and are Bometimes called 
gerundives. 

Obs. 8.— To distinguish the participle from the participial nonn, Iho learner 
should observe the lbllowing/J>«r things : 1. Novns tate articles and adjec- 
tives before them ; participUs. as such, do not. 2. Nouns may govern the 
possessive case, but not the oojectivo ; partinples may govern the objectivo 
case, but not the possessive. 8. Nouns may be the subjects or objects of 
verbs ; parHe^>Us cannot 4. Participial nouns express actions as things ; 
participles refer actions to their agents or recipients. 

Obs. ».— To distinguish the perfect participle from the preterit of the pame 
form, observe the Mn««, and see which of the auxiliary forma will express it; 
thus, loved for being med^ is a participle ; but hved for did love^ is a preterit 
verb. 



ANALYSIS. 

An adjective, participle, noun, or pronoun, modifying 
or completing the predicate of a sentence, and relating 
to the subject, is called an attribute ; as, " Gold is yet" 
hwy — "The sun is shining.'''' — *^ Honesty is the best 

Obs. 1. — All verbs except to he comprehend within themselves both the 
predicate and the attribute, into which they may generally be resolved. For 
example, in the sentence ** The sun shines," the verb shines is equivalent to 
is shining^ is being the affirmative or predicative word, and shining^ the at- 
tribute. 

Obs. 2. — ^The verb that connects the subject and the attribute, must be 
active-intransitive, passive, or neuter. It is sometimes called the copula^ 
because it couples or unites the subject and the attribute. 

Obs. 3. — The verb to he^ in most cases, only affirms or indicates otherwise, 
the connection existing between the subject end the attribute. When the 
latter is a noun, it may express, 1. Class \ as, **Cain was a murderer. ^^ 
2. Identity; as, '*Cain was the murderer of Abel.'' 8. Name; as, *^The 
child was called John.^^ When m£re existence is predicated, the verb be 
comprehends both the predicate and the attribute. 

Obs. 4. — Class, identity, name, or quality may be attributed to the subject 
in various ways : 

1. By affirming directly a connection between it and the subject, as in 

thepreceding examples. 

2. By amrming it to belong to the subject, in connection with a particu- 

lar act or state of being ; as, ** She looked a goddess, and she walked 

a queen." — '* The sun stood still." 
8. By affirming a connection, as the result of a change ; m, *' He has 

become a scholar." 
4. By affirming q connection, as the result of a process ; as, ** He tecs 

elected President." — " The twig has grown a tree." 

Obs. 5. — The attribute is often used indefinitely, that is, without reference 
lo any particular subject ; as, .'* To be good is to bo happy y — '* To be a poet 
requires genius." In analyzing, this may be called tiie tndefinite attribute.. 

Obs. 6. — An attribute is sometimes indirectly affirmed of, or otherwise 
connected with, the ot^€<i> of a verb ; as, " They elected him president.^'* — 
** Vice has left him wtthout friends'''* (i. e. friendless). This is to be consid- 
•red as a modification of the predicate, and may be properly called the ^— 
direct attrihuU, 
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Ob8. 7. — ^Tbe oonjnnctioxi ca is often employed to ezpresB the oonneotion 
o£ the attribute with the Bubjeot or object to which it refers ; as, " She wai 
known as Curiosity. " — " They engaged her as a govertieaa.^^ 

Obb. 8 — ^The attribute, when it is a nonn or a pronoun, is in the same case 
as the Bubiect to which it refers; as, **It is /, be not afraid." — *^ Who ia 
Bhe ? "— '' they believed it to be me.'' 

ns. 9. — In analyzing a sentence it is most convenient to treat the attri- 
bute as a distinct part, keeping in view that it is dependent upon the siin* 
pie predicate, or verb, and forms a part of the general predicate. 

The principal parts of a sentence are the subject and 
the PREDICATE, the object or attbibutb, if there bo either, 
forming a part of the latter. 

The oth er p arts may be, 1. Prirria/ry or secondary ad- 
juncts^ 2, Words used to expre&s relation or connection^ 
3. Independent words, 

Obs. — Of the parts of a sentence enumerated, the only essential parts are 
the subject and the predicate 3 the other two being accidental or occasix>nal^ 
and used only to modify, limit, or complete the predicate. They, however, 
differ so widely from other adjuncts, and perform so important an ofiBce in 
every sentence in which they occur, that grammatical analysis is facilitated, 
and the exact nature of tiie sentence more clearly exhibited, by treating 
them as distinct, even though subordinate, elements of the sentence. 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

PRAXIS V. — ETYMOLOGICAL. 

Tn the Fifth Praxis^ it is required of the pupil — to claBnfy 
and analyze the sentence according to the preceding praxis ; 
in addition, to point out the attributes and their adjuncts ; 
and to parse the sentence as in the preceding praxes, distin- 
guishing besides, the classes and modifications of the verbs. 
Thus :— 



RXAMPLB ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

" Can that be the man who deceived me ?" 

Analyses. — This is a complex interrogative Bentence, congiflting of the two 

simple clauses, Oan that be the man f and Who deceived rike, oonneoted 

by who. 
The subject of the principal clause is that ; the predicate is can he ; and 

the attribute iB man. 
The subject and the predicate have no adjuncts'; the adjuncts of the 

attribute are the, and the dependent clause. 
The subject of the aependent clause is who; the predicate^ deceived* and 

the object, m^. Neither has any adjuncts. 

Passing. — Oun is a verb auxiliary to the principal verb be, because it U 
added to the present infinitive to form the particular mood and tense 
in whicli the verb is found. 
2%at is a pronominal adjective, representing man understood, in the third 
person, singular number, masculine gender, and is in the nominative 
case, because it is the subject of the verb can he, being used aa a 
noun. 
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Can 5« is a verb, from he, wm, hemg, been; it is irregular, because it does 
not form its preterit and pertiBot piurticiple by assuming d or ed* 
neuter, because it expresses simply beiu^ ; it is found in tne potential 
mood, because it expresses possibility ; in the present tense, because 
it has reference to what now exists ; it agrees with its subject that in 
the third person and singular number. (See Definition, page 71.) 

I%e is the demiite artid^. 

Mm is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, masculine 
gender, and in the nominative case, because it is an attribute relating 
to the subject that. 

Who is a relative pronoun, because it represents the antecedent word 
man, and connects the principal and the dependent clause of the sen- 
tence. It is of tiie third person, singular number, masculine ^nder; 
and is in the nominative case, because it is the subject of the verb 
deceived. 

Deceived is a verb, from deeewe, decehedj deceimTig, deceived ; it is regular, 
because it forms its preterit and perfect participle by assuming d ; 
active-transitive, because it expreases action and has me for its object; 
it is found in the indicative mooA, because it simply declares ; in the 
imperfect tense, because it expreases time fully past ; and it agrees 
with its subject who in the third person and singular number. 

J£0 is a personal pronoun, because it shows by its form that it is of the 
first person ; it is of the singular number, masculine gender ; and in 
the objective case, because it is the object of the verb, deceived ; it ia 
declined, Nom. I, Fobs, my, or mine, Obj. me. 

LESSON I. 

Jolm has been very sick, William's brother, Henry, might 
have been a prosperous man. He has become a drunkard. 
Liberty is a great blessing. The leaves of roses are very fra- 
grant. William rapidly became a good scholar. The project 
surely could not have been deemed a feasible one. The con- 
tract was pronounced fraudulent. Cool blows the summer 
breeze. He was bom a lord. The princess was crowned 
queen. Washington could have been thrice elected president. 
The memory of mischief is no desirable fame. Art is long 
and time is fleeting. How wonderful is sleep ! The soul of 
the diligent shall be made fat. 

LESSON II. 

The seed which was planted has become a large tree. 

Whatever we do often, soon becomes easy to us. 

They, who never were his favorites, did not expect so many 
kind attentions. 

Columbus must indeed have been an extraordinary man. 

The man who feels truly noble, will become so. 

Thomas Jefferson, who wrote the Declaration of IndepeiK 
dence, was elected the third president. 

Who was it that made that great outcry ? 

Errors that originate in ignorance, are generally excusable. 

He that loveth pleasure, will soon become a poor man. 

When the atmosphere is clear, the distant hills look blue« 
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LESSON III. 

He might have been guilty, but no sufficient proof could bo 
found. 

If you diligently cultivate your mind in youth, you will be 
happy when you grow old. 

A wicked messenger fsdleth into mischief; but a faithful 
ambassador is health. 

The liberal soul shall be made fat ; and he that watereth 
shall be watered also himself. 

The fear of the Lord is the instruction of wisdom ; and 
before honor is humility. 

If we do not carefully exercise our faculties, they will sood 
become impaired. 

It ^ may have escaped his notice; but such was the fact 

Science may raise thee to eminence ; but religion alone can 
guide thee to felicity. 

Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows. 

The shepherd of the Alps am I, 

The castles far beneath me lie ; 
Here first the ruddy sunlight gleams, 
Here linger last the parting beams. 

The mountain boy am I. 



CHAPTER Vin.— OF ADVEEBS. 

An Adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an 
adjective, or an other adverb ; and generally expresses 
time, place, degree, or manner: as, They are now here, 
studying very diligently. 

0b8. 1. — Adverbs briefly express what would otherwise reqnire several 
words ; as^ NifW. for ai this time — Here, for in this place — Very, for in a high 
degree — JhlMenUy, for in an induetricma manner, 

Obs. 2. — There are several cuBtomary combinations of short words whioh 
ar6 used adverbially, and which some grammarians do not analyze in pars- 
ing ; as. Not at aU. at length, in vain. But all words that convey di»tinok 
ideas, snould be taken separately. 

CLASSES. 

Adverbs may be reduced to four general classes: 
namely, adverbs of iimef of j^lace, of degree, and of 
manner, 

0* 
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I. Adverbs of time r.ro Ihoso whicli answer to the 
question, When? How long? How soon? or How often? 
including tbese whicli ask. 

Obs. — Adverbs of time may be Bubdivided as follows : — 

1. Of time present; as, iVW, yet^ to-day ^ preaerUlify inttantly, ianmediatdy, 

2. Of time past; as, Alread^j yesterday ^ Ititely^ recently^ anciently, hereto- 
/ore^ hitherto, einee, ago, erewhiU. 

3. Of time to come; as, To-morrow, hereafter, henceforth, by-and-^y, soon, 
erelong, 

4. Of time relative ; aa, When, then, be/ore, after, while, cr whilst, till, un- 
til, seasonably, betimes, early, late, 

5. Of time absolute ; as, Always, ever, never, aye, etemaUy, perpetually^ 
conHnually. 

6. Of time repeated ; as, C^ten, eft, again, occasionally, frequently, some" 
times, seldom, rarely, nouhona-lhen, daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, once, twice, 
ihrice, or three times, &c. 

7* Of the order of time; as, Mnt, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, &c. 

IL Adverbs of place are those which answer to the 
question, Where? Whither? Whence? or Whereahomt 
including these which ask. 

Obs. — Adverbs of place may be subdivided as follows : — 

1. Of place iii which; as, Where, here, there, yonder, above, below, aboutj 
around, somewhere, anywhere, elsewhere, everywhere, nowhere, wherever, within, 
without, whereabout, hereabouL^ereaiottt. 

2. Or place to which ; as, Tvhither, higher, thither, in, up, down, baek,forth^ 
inwards, upwards, downwards, ba4ikwards, forwards. 

8. Of place from which ; as, WTience, hence, thence, away, out. 
4. Of the order of place; as, First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, &o. 

m. Adverbs of* degree are those which answer to the 
question, How mtich ? How little? or, to the idea of more 
or less. 

Obs. — Adverbs of de^^e may be subdivided as follows : — 

1. Of excess or abundance : as, Much, too, very, greatly, far, besides ; chiefly, 
prindpally, mainly; generally ; entirely, full, fully, completely, perfect^, 
wholly, totally, altogether, dU, quite, clear, stark ; exceedingly, excessively, ex- 
tracagantly, intderablyj immeasurabh/, inconceivaUy, infmtelv. 

2. Of equality or sufflciency ; as, Miough, sufficiently, equaUy, to, as, even. 
8. Of deficiency or abatement ; as, Liltle, scarcely, hardly, merdy, barely, 

only, but, partlt/, partially, nearly, almost. 

4. Of quantity in the abstract ; as. Bow, (meaning, in what degree,) how-- 
ever, howsoever, everso, something, nothing, anything, and other nouns of 
quantity used adverbially. 

IV. Adverbs of manner are those which answer to the 
question, How ? or, by affirming, denying, or doubting, 
show hx>w a subject is regarded. 

Obs. — ^Adverbs of manner may be subdivided as follows: — 

1. Of manner fVora quality ; as. Well, iU, wisely, foolishly. Justly, quicHf, 
and many others formed by adding^y to adjectives of quahty. 

2. Of affirmation or assent: as, J^, yea, ay, verily, truly, indeed, eurelyf 
eertavdy, doubtless, undoubtedly, certes, forsooth, amen, 

8. Of negation ; as, No^ nay, not, nowise. 

4. Of doubt; as, Jrerhap8,haply, possiUy, per€haneef peradvenhu^ may-be. 



i. 
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6. Of mode or iray : as, Thua^ «o, how, wmehow, however, howioewr, Uke, dte^ 
otherwise, across, together, apart, asunder, namdy, partUuuMiy, neeessariCy^ 
6. Of cause; as, Why, wherefore, ther^ore, 

CONJUNCTIVE ADVERBS. 

Adverbs sometimes perform the office of conjunctions, and 
serve to connect sentences, as well as to express some circum- 
stance of time, place, degree, or manner: adverbs* that are so 
used, are called conjunctive adverbs, jj 

Obs. 1. — Coniunctivo adverbs often relate equally to two verbs in different 
clauses, on which accoant it is tlie more necessary to distingpish them from 
others ; as, ** They feared when they heard that Uiey were Komans." — Acts^ 
xvi, 88, 

Obs. 2. — ^Tho following words are the most frequently used as conjanetive 
adverbs : after, again, mso, as, before, besides, else, even, hence, however, more- 
over^ nevertheless, otherwise, since, so, then, thence, therefore, tiU, untU, when, 
where, wherefore, while or whilst. 

Obs. 8. — Adverbs of time, place, and manner, are generally connected with 
verbs or participles ; those of degree are more frequently prefixed to adjec- 
tives or adverbs. 

Obs. 4.— The adverbs here, there, and where, when prefixed to prepositions, 
have the force of pronouns: sa^ Hereby/, for by this; ther^, for by that; 
whereby, for by which. Compounds of this kind are, however, commonly 
reckoned adverbs. They are now somewhat antiquated. 

Obs. 5. — ^The adverbs how, when, whence, where, whither, why, and where- 
fore, are fr^qaently used as interrogati/ves; but, as such, they severally be- 
long to the classes under which they are placed. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Adverbs have no modifications, except that a few are 
compared after the manner of adjectives : as, Soon, sooner, 
soonest; — often, ojiener, oftenest ; — long, longer, longest. 

The following are irregularly compared : well, better, best; 
badly or ill, worse, worst ; little, less, least ; muck, more, most; 
far, farther, farthest ; forth, further, furthest. 

Obs. 1. — Most adverbs of euality, will admit the comparative adverbs more 
and m/st. less and least, before them : as, toisely, more wisely, most wisely ; 
culpably, cess culpably least culpably. But these snould be parsed^separately : 
the degree of comparison, as an mfiection, belongs only to the adverb pre* 
fixed \ though the latter word also may be said to be compared by means of 
the former. 

Obs. 2. — As comparison does not belong to adverbs in general, it should 
not be mentioouod in parsing, except in the oaae of those few which are varied 
by It 



OHAPTEE IX.— OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Conjunction is a word used to connect words op 
sentences in construction, an4 tP slio^y^ the depen^enge 
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of the terms so connected : as, " Thou and he are happy, 
becatise you are good." — L. Murray. 

CLASSES. 

Conjunctions are divided into two general classes, 
copulative and disjunctive; and some of each of these 
sorts are corresponsive. 

I. A copulative conjunction is a conjunction that de- 
notes an addition, a cause, or a supposition: as, "Ho 
and I shall not dispute ; for^ ^*he has any choice, I shall 
readily grant it." 

n. A disjunctive conjunction is a conjunction that de- 
notes opposition of meaning: as, "Be not overcome [by] 
evil, but overcome evil with good." — Bom., xii, 21. 

in. The corresponsive conjunctions are those which are 
used in pairs, so that one refers or answers to an other : 
as, " John came neither eating nor drinking." — Matthew, 
xi, 18. 

LIST OF THE CONJUNCTIONS. 

The following are the principal conjunctions : — 

1. Copulative; And, as^ both, because, even, for, if, that,thenf 
since, seeing, so, 

2. Disjunctive; Or, nor, either, neither, than, though, al- 
though, yet, but, except, whether, lest, unless, save, nottvithstand- 
ing, 

3. Corresponsive; Both — and; as — as; as — so; if — ^en; 
either — or; neither — nor; whether — or; though, or although 
— t/et. 



CHAPTER X.— OP PEEPOSITIONS. 

A Preposition is a word used to express some rela- 
tion of different things or thoughts to each other, and is 
generally placed before a noun or a pronoun : as, The 
paper lies before me on the desk. 

Obs. — Every relation of course implies more tban one subject. • In all cor- 
rect language, the grammatical relation of the toords corresponds exactly to 
the relation of the things or ideas expressed : for the relation of words, la 
their dependence on each other according to the sense. To a preposition, the 
antecedent term of relation may be a noun, an adjective, a pronoun, a verb, a 
partidple^ pr an adverb ; and the fiubsequent term may be a noun, a pronoun, 
an infinitive verb, or a participle. ThQ leame^ must observe that the tenxM 
of relation are frequently transposed. 



k 
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LIST OF THE PREPOSITIONS. 

The following are the principal prepositions, arranged al* 
phabetically : Aboard, ctbout, above, across, after, against, along, 
amid or amidst, among or amongst, around, at, athwart; — Bat- 
ing, before, behind, below, beneath, beside or besides, between or 
betwixt, beyond, by; — Concerning; — Down, during; — Ere, 
except, excepting ; — For, from; — In, into; — Mid or midst; — . 
.Notwithstanding ; — Of, off, on, outof over, overthwart ; — Pa^t, 
pending ; — Regarding, respecting, round; — Since ; — Through, 
throughout, till, to, touching, toward or towards ; — Under, un-. 
derneath, until, unto, up, upon ; — With, within, without 

Obs. 1. — The words in the preceding list are generally prepositions. Bnt 
when any of them are employed without a subseic^uent term of relation, they 
are either adjectives or adVerbs. For, when it signifies because, is a conjunc- 
tion ; wUhotd, whe^sed for unless, and notwithsta/nding, when nlaced before 
a nominative, are usually referred to the class of conjunctions also. 

Obs. 2. — Several words besides those contained in the foregoing list, are 
^or have been) occasionally employed in English as prepositions: as, A, 
(chiefly used before participles,) abaft, adawn, afore, aloft, aloof, alongside, 
anear, aneath, anent, aslant, aslope, astride, atween, attvixt, besouth, bytoest, 
cross, dehors, despite, inside, left-hand, mau^e, minus, onto, opposite, outside^ 
per, plus, sans, spite, thorough, traverse, versus, via, withal, wUninside. 



CHAPTER XL— OP INTERJECTIONS. 

An Interjection is a word that is uttered merely to 
indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the mind: as, 
Oh ! alas ! ah! pah I pshaw I avauni I 

Obs. — Of pure interjections but few are ordinarily admitted into books. 
As words or sounds of this kind se''"e rather to indicate feeling than to ex- 
press thought, they seldom have any truly definable signification. Their 
use also is so variable, that there can be no very accurate classification of 
them. Some significant words properly^ belonging to other classes, are 
ranked with intcijections, when uttered with emotion and in an unconnected 
manner. 

LIST OF THE INTERJECTIONS. 

The following are the principal interjections, arranged ac- 
cording to the emotions wnich they are generally intended to 
indicate: — 1. Of joy ; eigh! hey ! iof — 2. Of sorrow; oh! ah! 
hoo! alas! alack! lackaday! welladay! or welaway ! — 3. Of 
wonder; heigh! ha! strange! indeed! — 4. Of wishing, eam- 
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pshtAff! piskf tush! tut! humph!— 9. Of aversion; Jbh! ^ 

faugh! fie! fy! foy! — 10. Of expulsion; out! off! shoo! 
whew! begone! avaunt! aroynt! — 11. Of calling aloud ; ho! 
soho! wJiaUio! Jwllo! lio^La! hallo! halloo! hoy! ahoy! — 
12. Of exultation; ah! aha! Jiuzza! Iiey! Iieyday! hurrah! 
— 13. Of laughter; Aa, ha, ha; he, he, he; te-hee, te-hee. — 14. 
Of salutation ; wekome! hail! allrJiail! — 15. Of calling to 
attention; ho! lo! la! law! look! see! behold! hark! — 16. 
or calling to silence; hush! liist! whist! ^st! aw! mum! 
— 17. Of dread op horror; oh! Jia! hah! what! — 18. Of 
languor or weariness; heigh-Jw! heigh-ho-hum ! — 19. Of stop- 
ping; hold! soft! avast! whoh! — 20. O^ \>2iTXm^\ farewell! 
adieu! good-hy ! good-^y ! — 21. Of knowing or detecting; 
olio! ahah! ay-ay! — 22. Of interrogating ; ^? ha? hey? 

Obs.— Besides the?.**, there are several others, too often heard, which, are 
unworthy to bs considered as parts of a caltivated language. The frequent 
nse of inteijecHonA, savours more of thoughtlessness tnau of sensibility. 



ANALYSIS. 

When two or more subjects, connected bj a conjunc- 
tion, belong to the same predicate, or two or more con- 
nected predicates Lave the same subject, the sentence 
should be considered simple with a compourid subject or 
predicate, 

A phrase is a combination of two or more words ex- 
pressing some relation of ideas, but no entire proposi- 
tion ; as, " Of a good disposition." — " To be plain with 
you." — " Having loved his own." 

A phrase may be used in three ways ; namely, 1. As 
one of the principal parts of a sentence ; 2. As an ad- 
junct ; 3. It may be independent. 

An adjunct phrase is adfectwey adverbial, or eaiptana- 
torv. 

A avhstantvoe phrase is one used in the place of a 
noun ; as, " To do goodie, the duty of all." 

An independent phrase is one that is not related to, 
or connected with, any word in the rest of the sentence ; 
as, ^^ lie failing^ who shall meet success?" — '^ To be 
plain with you, I think vou in fault." 

The prvncipal part of a phrase is that upon which all 
the others depend ; as, " under every rmsforttmeP-^ 
" Ham/ng exha^ijtstea every expedient." 
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Phrases are either simphy complex, or compound, 

A simple phrase is one unconnected with any other; 
as, " Of an obliging disposition." 

A complex phrase is one that contains a phrase or a 
clause, as an adjunct of its principal part; as, "By the 
bounty of Heaven." — " To be plain with you." 

A compound phrase is one composed of two or moro 
co-ordinate pbrases ; as, " Stooping down and looking 
in." 

Phrases are also classified as to their form, depending tpon 
the introducing word, or the principal part ; thus, 

1. A phrase, introduced by a preposition, is called a pre^ 

positional phrase • as, "By doing good." — "Of an 
engaging disposition." 

2. A phrase the principal part of which is a verb in the 

infinitive raood, is called an infinitive phrase ; as, 
" To he good is to he Iwppyr 
a. A phrase the principal word of which is a participle, is 
called a 'participial phrase * as, "A measure founded 
on justice," 

Obs. — A preposition that Introdnces a phraAe, serves only to express the 
relation between the principal part, and tno word of the sentence, on which 
the phrase depends. 

A phrase, used as the subject or the object of a verb, must Jbe 
euhstantive in ofiicc, and, with a strict adherence to grammati* 
cal rules, can only be infinitive in form ; as, " To disobey 
parents is sinful." — " William loves to study grammjarP Par- 
ticipial phrases arc, however, sometimes used by good writers 
in this way; as, ""Hunting the buffalo^ is one of the sports of 
the West" — "John's father opposed his going to sea," [See 
Obs. 8, page 102 ; and Note III., with Obs. 3, under it, Syntax, 
Kule XIV.] 

A phrase, used as an attribute, may bo substantive or acjco- 
tive in ofiice, and may have the following forms : 

1. Infinitive ; as, "The object of punishment is to reform 

the guilty" — " His conduct is greatly to he admired," 
[In the latter example, the phrase is adjective, to he 
admired being equivalent to admirable!] 

2. Prepositional ; as, " He is in good health," — " The 

train was behind time." [In each of theso examples, 
the phrase is adjective,] 
An adjective phrase may have the following forms : 

1. Prepositional ; as, *^ Carelessness in tho use of money^ 
is a vice." 
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2. Infinitive ; as, " Tho dcsiro to do good is praise- 

worthy." 

3. Participial ; as, " Seeing the danger^ ho avoided it." 
An adverbial phrase may have the following forms : 

1. Prepositional ; as, " IIo was attentive to his business.^ 

2. Infinitive ; as, " They were anxious to ascertain the 

truth:' 
8. Idiomatic ; as, " In rain." — " Day by day." — " By and 
by." — " As a general thing." 

An explanatory phrase is always substantive in oiuce, and 
infinitive in form ; as, ^' It is pleasant to see the sun^ 

The independent phrase is various in form and character. 
It may be distinguished as, 

1. Infinitive ; as, " To be candid^ I was in fault." 

2. Participial y as, " Considering the circumstances ^ much 

credit is due." 
8. Vocative ; as, " Boast not, my dear friend^ of to-morrow." 

4. Pleonastic ; as, " The blessing of the Lord^ it maketh 

rich." 
6. Absolute ; as, " The sun having risen, the mists were 
dispersed." 

Ona. 1.— The last form of this phrase is often adverbial in signifloation ; 
as in the example ^iven, in whion it is equivalent to the clause, when tha 
miv> had risen. It is, therefore, independent only in construction. 

Obs. 2. — An adverbial phrase ma^ be modified by an adverb ; as, " It 
lasts hut for a moment ;^' i. e. but equivalent to only^ and modifying the ad^ 
verbial phrase, for a moment. 

Obs. 3. — A phrase or a clause is sometimes used as the object of a prepo^ 
fiition, and thus forms a prepositional phrase of a complex or anomalous 
character ; as, " Blows mfldew from between-hie-shrivelei^liptJ*^ — ^* That de- 
pends on who-can-rimrthe-fastest.^'* 



EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

PRAXIS VI. — ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the Sixth Praxis, it is required of the pupil — to classify 
and analyze the sentence as in the preceding praxis / to 
classify and analyze each phrase / and to parse the sentence, 
distinguishing the parts of speech, and all their classes and 
modifications. Thus : — 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

" All ! who can tell the triumphs of the mind. 
By truth illumined, and by taste refined T 
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Analtbib. — ^Thifl is a simple interrogative sentence. 

The subject is wlvo ; the predicate, can tell ; the object, tAwm/phs, 

The subject and predicate are unmodified ; the adjuncts of the object, are 
iM and the complex adj'ective phrase, of the mind iUttmined oy truth, 
and refined by taste, 

Theprincipal part of the phrase is mind; its adjuncts are {he and the 
compound adj'ective phrase, iUvmiined by truth, and refined by taste. 
which consists of the two coordinate participial phrases connected 
' by and. 

The priQci{)al part of the former is illumined, and its adjunct, the simplo 
adverbial phrase, by truth ; the principal part of the latter is refined, 
and its adjunct, the simple adverbial phrase by taste. Ah is an inde- 
pendent word. 

Pabsinq. — Ah / is an interjection, because it is a simple exclamation of won' 
der or ndmiratiou. 

Who is an interrogative pronoun, of the third person, singular number, 
masculine gender ; and in the nominative case, because it is the sub- 
ject of the verb can tell. 

By is a preposition, because it shows the relation between truth and iUu" 
mined, the phrase by truth being an adjunct of illumined. 

Shuth is a common noun, and abstract, because it is the name of a quality. 
It is of the third person, sin^lar number, neuter gender ; and m tho 
objective cjise, because it is tno object of tne pre{)osition bi/. 

Illumined is a perfectparticiple from the regular passive ^»erb oe illumined 
It performs the office of a verb, by expressing passion ; and of an ad- 
jective, by modifying the noun mind, 

Anajs a conjunction, because it connects the two phrases, by truth iUu^ 
mined, by taste refined / it is copulative, because it expresses an ad- 
dition. 

t^y [Parse the other words as in the preceding praxes.] 

LESSON I. 

Frankness, suavity, and benevolence, were prominent traits 
in the character of Dr. Franklin. 

Industry, good sense, and virtue, are essential to health, 
wealth, and happiness. 

Rural employments are certainly natural, amusing, and 
healthful. 

The study of natural history expands and elevates the mind. 

Get justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and live con- 
tentedly. 

Junius Brutus, the son of Marcus Brutus, and CoUatinns, 
the husband of Lucretia, were chosen the first consuls in 
Home. 

The son, bred in sloth, becomes a spendthrift and a profii- 
gate ; and goes out of the world a beggar. 

In the varieties of life, we are inured to habits both of the 
active and the suffering virtues. 

By disappointments and trials, the violence of our passions 
is tamed. 

Having sold his patrimony he engaged in merchandise. 

The bounty displayed in the earth, equals the grandeui 
manifested in the heavens, 

10* 
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LSSSOK n. 

He, stooping down and looking in, saw fho linen clothea 
lying ; yet went he not in. 

Cheei*fulnes6 keeps up a kind of day-light in the mind, and 
fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity. 

Sitting IS the best posture for deliberation ; standing for per- 
suasion ; a judge, thei*efore, should speak sitting ; a pleader, 
standing. 

The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming torrent ; which, 
after a disorderly coui-se, speedily runs out, and leaves au^cmpty 
and offensive channel. 

Most of the troubles which we meet with in the world, arise 
from an irritable temper, or from improper conduct. 

The meeting was so respectable, that the propriety of its 
decision can hardly be questioned. 

They who are moderate in their expectations, meet with few 
disappointments. 

The mighty tempest and the hoary waste, 
Abrupt and deep, stretchVl o'er the buried earth. 
Awake to solemn thought. 

Loose, then, from earth the grasp of fond desire, 
Weigh anchor, and some happier clime explore. 



CHAPTER XIL— EXAMESTATION. 
QUESTIOITS ON ETYMOLOGY. 

LEaBON Z. — PABTi OF 8PB«1B. 

Of wbat does Etymology treat? 
How many and what are the parts of speech f 
What is an article ?— What are the examples f 
What is a noun?— What examples are gnren? 
What is an adjective ? — Row is this exemplified t 
What is a pronoun ?— How is this exemplified t 
What is a verb ? — How is this exemplified ? 
What is a participle I— How is this exemplified? 
What is an adverb ? — How is this exemplified ? 
What is a conjanction ?— How is this exemplified ? 
What is a preposition ?— How is this exemplified? 
What is an interjection ?-— What examples are given! 

LESSON n. — ^PABSDia. 

What is Parsing f What is a sentence f 

What is a perfect definition /—What is a rule cf fframmarf 

What is & praxis f and what the literal meaning of the wordf 

What is an example f What ia an exeraise f 

What is required of the papU in the fxbst fbaxis of parsing* 
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What is required in each of the three Exorcises given t 
How is the following example pomed? **The patient oz sabmits to ths 
yoke, and meekly performs the labour reqairea of him.*' 

[Now parse, in like manner, the^pther examples under the IXrii I^raxii.} 

L£8S0N III.— AKnOLXS. 

What is an AimoLxf— Mention the examples! 

Are an and a different articles, or the same ? 

When is an used ? and what are the examples t 

AVhen i» a used ? and what are the examples? 

AVliat form of the article do the sounds or u^ and p require f 

Kepeat the alphabet, with an or a before the name of eooh lettttw 

Name the parts of speech, witli an or a before each name. 

How are the two articles distinguished in grammar? 

Which is the definite article, and what does il denote? 

Which is the indefinite article, and what does it denote? 

What modifications iuive the articles ? 

LESSON r7.— ?rOUNS. 

What is a Noun ?-^Gan you give some examples ? 

Into what general classes are nouns divided i 

What is tk proper noun 9 — a common noun ? 

What particular classes are included among common nonns? 

What IS a eolUcUve noun ?— an abstract noun ?— a verbal orjfarUo^ial noun I 

Wl:at is a thing eui generis f 

What modifications have nonns? 

Wliat are Persons in grammar? 

How many persons are there, and what are they called? 

Whiht is ux^Jirst person?— tito second person?— the third person? 

What are Numbers in grammar ? 

How many numbers are tliere, and what are they called ? 

What is the sing^ular number 1— the plural number? 

How is the plural number of nouns regularly formed? 

What ore the rules for adding s and es to form the plural f 

LESSON v.— NOCNB. 

What are Genders in grammar ? 

How many genders are there, and what are they oalled ? 

What is the masculine gender?- the/«mi/u/M gender? — ^the fi#»<«r geadar f 

Wliat are Cases in grammar? 

How (nanv cases are there, and what are they called? 

Wlmt is tne nominative case ? 

What is the subject of a verb? 

What is the possessive case ? 

How is the possessive case of nouns ibrmedf 

What is the ot^eetive case? 

What is the object of a verb, participle, or prepotition f 

What is the declension of a noun ? 

How do you decline the nouns/rtdiu^, man^foXf txAfiyf 

LESSON VI. — ^ANALTSIS AND PABSINO. 

What is Analysis f — What is the suttject of a sentence t 
What is a predicate f — What is a proposition f 
What is a simvle sentence t 
How are simple sentences divided ? — Define each. 
What is reqmred of the pupil in the ISeoond Praxis f 

LBBBON Vn.— AOJXOnVES. 

What is an Adjeottve?— How is this exemplified ? 
Into what classes may adjectives be divided ? 

What is a common aojeotive ^a proper adjective ?— a numeral a4ieotive ?-«4 
pronominal adjective t—e^ participial adjective f— a oom^Mmd aqjeotlve t 
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What: modifioationB have adjectives f 

What is Comparisen in grammar? 

How manv, and what are the degrees of comparison? 

What is the pontive degree ?— the conyxiraiive degree ?— the 8uperlaHo4 de* 

^ree? 

What adjectives cannot be oompared? 

What adjectives are oompared by means of adverbs? 

How are adjectives regularly compared ?— Compare greai^ wida, and hoL 

To what adjectives are er and eat applicable ? 

Is there any other mode of expressing the decrees ? 

How are the degrees of diminution expressed i 

How do you compare ffood, bad, or ilL, little, much, and manyf 

How do yon compare/ar, near, fore, hind, in, <mt, up, low, and latef 

Lxssoir vm. — analysis Ain> pABsma. 
What are Adjuncts f — How are they divided ? 
What are primarjf adjuncta /—-What are secondary adjuncts t 
What is an adjective adjunct f — An adverbial adjunct f 
What is an esi^lanatory adjunct f 

How may the subject, predicate, and object be modified I 
What is required of the pupil in the Thvrd Praxis f 

LESSON IX. — ^FBONOUNS. 

What is a Pbonoun ? — Give the example. 

How are pronouns divided ? 

What is 9i personal pronoun ?— Tell the personal pronouns. 

What is a relative pronoun ? — Tell the relative pronoun^. 

What peculiarity has the relative wTiat f 

What IS an interrogative pronoun ?— Tell the interrogatives. 

What modifications have pronouns? 

What is the declension oia pronoun. 

How do you decline the pronouns /, thou, he, she, and itf 

What is said of the compoimd personal pronouns? 

How do you decline who, which, what, and tJiatf 

How do you decline the compound relative pronouns ? 

LESSON X. — ^ANALTSB AND PABSINO. 

What is a Clause f — ^How may clauses bf3 coiiuected ? 
What is a dependent cUmse f — A principal clause f 
What is a complex sentence f — A compound sentenced 
What is required of the pupil in the Fuurt'i Praxis t 

LESSON XI.— VEBBS. 

What is a Vibb ?— What are the examples ? 
How are verbs divided with respect to their form? 

What is a regular verb ?— an irregular verb ?—a redundant verb i-^t^defectiM- 
verb f ^^ 

How are verbs divided with i^egpeot to their signification ? 

What IS an active-transitive v^rb?— an active-intransitive verb?-na wusioi 

verb ? — a neuter verb ? ^^ 

What modifications have verbs ? 
What are Moods in grammar? 

How manv moods are there, and what are they called? 
What js the mfinitive mood?— the indicative mood'i— the potential mood?-* 

the tub;un£tive mood /—the imperative mood ? 

LESSON Xn. — ^VESBS, 

What are Tenses in grammar? 

How manv tenses are there, and what are they called? 
What is the present tense?— the imperfect tense?— the perfect iQu^l-^h^ 
pluperfect tense %—1^Qfirstfuture tense ?— the aecondrfuture tense? 
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What are the Person and Number of a verb I 
How many persons and numbers belong to verbs t 
How are the second and third persons smgular formed ? 
What is the conjugation of a verb? 

"What are the priticipal parts in the conjugation of a verb! 
What is a verb called which wants some of these parts! 
What is an auxiliary m grammar? 
What verbs are used as auxiliaries? 

LESSON Zm. — C0NJ1TOATI0N. 

What is the simplest form of an English conjugation f 

What is the first example of conjugation ? 

What are the principal parts of the verb love? 

How many and what tenses has the infinitive mood? — ^the in(U/oa;ti/oef^\h» 

Wootentidif — the svhjunctwoef — ^the imperative? 
hat is the verb lovb in ^QjnJmUime, present ?— perfect ? — Indicatioe^ pres- 
ent ? — ^imperfect ? — ^perfect ? — pluperfect ? — ^flrst-iuture ? — second-future ?^ 
Potential^ present? — ^imperfect? — perfect? — pluperfect? — Subjunctive^ pres- 
ent ? — imperfect ? — Imperative^ present ? "What are its participles ? 

LBSSON XIV.— STNOPSIB. 

What is the synopsis of the verb love, in the first person singular ? — second 
person singular? — ^third person singular? — first person ^oral? — second 
person plural ? — ^third person plural ? 

lesson XV. — THE VEBB SEE. 

What is the second example of conjugation ? 
How is the verb see conjugated throughout? 

How do you form a synopsis of the verb see, with the pronoun // thou t "ket 
wet youf theyf 

LESSON XVI. — THE VEBB BE. 

What is the third example of conjugation ? 
How is the verb be conjugated throughout? 

How do you form a synopsis of the verb be, with the nominative // thouf 
hef wef youf theyf memanf themenf 

LESSON XVn. — COaiPOUND FOBM. 

How else may active and neuter verbs bo conjugated ? 
What peculiar meaning does this form convey ? 
What IS the fourth example of conjugation ? 
How is the verb read conjugated in the compound form ? 
How do you form a synopsis of the verb be reading, ^nrith the nominative // 
tJtouf hef wef youf theyf the boy f the boys f 

LESSON XVm.— PASSIVE FORlf. 

How are passive verbs formed ? 
What is the fifth example of conjugation ? 
How is the passive vero be loved, conjugated throug:hout? 
How do you form a synopsis of the verb be laved, with the nominative // 
thoufnef wef your theyf iheehUdf ike children f 

lesson XIX. — OTHER VOSOO, 

How is a verb conlogated negatively f 

How is the form of negation exemplified ? 

How is a verb conjugated interrogatioety f 

How 18 the form of question exemplified ? 

How is a verb conjugated interrogatively and negoHvdy f 

How is the form of negative question exemplified? 
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LIBOK ZZ.—- ISBEOTJUkB TXRB8. 



What is an irregular verb ? 

fiow many irregular verbs are there ? — aod whence are they derired f 

How does the hst exhibit the irregular verbs ? 

What are the principal parts of the following verbs : — Arise, — Be, bear, beat, 
begin, behold, beset, oestead, bid, bind, bite, bleed, break, breed, orin^, 
bu^,--Ca8t, ol^ide. cooose, cleave, olini^, come, cost, cat, — Do, draw, drink, 
drive, — Eat, — Fall, feed, feel, flgnt, find, flee, fling, fly, forbear, forsake, 
—Get, give, go, grow,— Have, hear, hide, bit, hold, hurt,— Keep, know ? 

LESSON ZZI.— ntXEOULAB VERBS. 

What are the principal parts of the following verbs : — Lead, leave, lend, let» 
He, lose. — Make, meet, — Put, — Bead, rend, rid, ride, ring, rise, run, — Siiv, 
see, seez, sell, send, set, shed, shoe, shoot, shut, shred, slirink, sing, siuK, 
sit, slayj slingj slinky smite, speak, spend, spin, spit, spread, sm-ing, stand, 
steal, stick, sting, stmk, stride, strike, swear, swim, swing,— Take, teaoh, 
tear, tell, tnink, thrust, tread,— Wear,, win, write! 



IXSBOtf ZZn.^EEDTJNDANT VEBB8. 



What is a redundant verb f How many rednndant verbs are there ? What 
are the principal parts of the following verbs : — Abide, awake, — Belay,. 




LESSON ZZm. — BBDimDAKT VEBB8. 

What are the principal parts of the following verbs : — ^Pass, pay. pen, plead, 
prove, — Quit, — Rap, reave, rive, roast, — Saw, seethe, shake, snape, shave, 
shear, shine, show, sleep, slide, slit, smell, sow, speed, spell, spill, split, 
spoil, stave, stay, string, strive, strow, sweat, sweep, swell, — ^Thrive, 
throw, — Wake, wax, weave, wed, weep, wet, whet, wind, wont, work, 
wring? 

What is a d^eciive verb ? — What tenses do such verbs lack t 

What verbs are defective? and wherein are they sot 

LBDON ZZIV. — PAimCIPLSSi. 

What is a PAirnciPLBf and how is it generally formed f 
How many kinds of participles are there? and what are they called f 
How is the imptrfect participle defined ? and what are the ezamples t 
How is the ^7«7/«<;^ participle defined ? and what are the ezamples ? 
How is the prepeifiet jmrticiple defined ? and what are the examplea f 
How is thenrst or impeftect participle formed ? 
How is the second or perfect participle formed ? 
How is the third or preperfect participle formed? 

What are the participles of the following verbs, according to the limplefll 
form of conjagation : — Repeat, study, return, mourn, seem, rejoice, app««u 
approach, suppose, think, set, come, rain, stand, know, deceive! 

LE8B0N ZZV.— AKALTBD JlND KABmr^ 

What is an AUrQmU t 

What are the prindpal parts of a sentence ? 

What may the other parts of a sentence be ? 

What may be aUrUfuied to the subject ! — ^In what wi^ ! 

What is required of the pupil in the I^th Praxis f 

ixaaoTX zzvL — advxbbs and oo>VJjaurstm^ 

What is an Adverb! — What is the ezample ! 
To what classes may adverbs be reduoed 1 
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Which are adverbs of Uma f— of place /—of defirree f—^f mofMer f 

What are conjundvoe adverbs? 

Have adverbs any modifications I 

Compare wdl, badly or iU^ little^ much, far and/or^A. 

What is a Conjunction ?— How are conjanctions divided? 

What is a eopulaUve conjunction ? — a dt»juncti/De coujpjiction ? — a eorrespofuiv^ 

oonjanction? 
What aie the copulative conjunctions ?— the disjunctive ?— the oorresponsive f 

LI890N XZVn.— FBEFOSniONS ASD INTEBJSCnONS. 

What is a Preposition ? — How are the prepositions arranged f 

What are the prepositions beginning with a /—with 6/— with c/— with dt 
—with «/— with//— with*/— wittim/— with »/— with o/— with/?/— 
with r/— with «/— with <f— with t*/— with tot 

What is an iNTSBjicmoN ? — How are the interjections arranged ? 

What are the interjections of joy ? — of sorrow ?— of wonder? — of wishing oi» 
earnestness?— ot praise ?— or surprise?— of pain or fear ?— of contempt?-^ 
of aversion? — of expulsion? — of calling aloud? — of exultation? — of laugh- 
ter? — of salutation? — of calling to attention?— of calling to silence ? — of 
surprise ? — of languor ? — of stopping ?— of parting ?— of knowing or detect 
ing ? — of interrogating t 

LX880N ZXVm. — ^ANALYSIS AND FAB8INO. 

What is a compound sniff ect or predicated — What is a phrase f 

How may a phrase be used ?— What is a substantice phraee f 

What is an vndependent phrase f — Xh^ principal part of a phrase f 

What is a eimpte phraee f—Who^ is a complex phrase / 

What is a compound phrase f 

What is required of the pupil in the Sixth Praxis f 



CHAPTER Xm.— FOR WEITINa 

EXERCISES IN ETYMOLOGY. 

^-_ pjThen the pupil has become familiar with the diiferent parts <ilt speech, and 
their classes and modifications, and has been safllciently exerciaed ia etymological 
parsing^ be sboold mriie out the foUowing exercises.] 

EXERCISE I.— ARTICLES. 

1. Prefix the definite article to the following nouns : path, 
paths ; loss, losses ; name, names ; page, pages ; want, wants ; 
doubt, doubts ; votary, votaries. 

2. Prefix the indefinite article to the following nouns : age, 
error, idea, omen, urn, arch, bird, cage, dream, empire, &rm, 
grain, horse, idol, jay, king, lady, man, novice, opinion, pony, 
quail, raven, sample trade, uncle, vessel, windowj youth, zone, 
whirlwind, union, onion, unit, eagle, house, honour, hour, her- 
ald, habitation, hospital, harper, harpoon, ewer, eye, humour. 

3. Insert the definite article rightly in the following phrases ; 
George second — fair appearance — ^part first — reasons most ob- 
vious= — good man — ^wide circle — man of honour — man of world 
—old books— common people — same person — smaller piece^ 
rich and poor — fir^t and last — all time-*^reat ezcess^-mne 
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• 
xnuses — how rich reward — so small number — all ancient wri- 
ters — ^in nature of things — ^much better course. '*«- 

4. Insert the indefinite article rightly in each of the follow- 
ing phrases : new name — very quick motion-— other sheep- 
such power — what instance — great weight — such worthy cause 
— too great difference — ^high honour — humble station — univer- 
sal law — what strange event— so deep interest — ^as firm hope 
— so great wit — ^humorous story — ^such person — few dollars — • 
little refieotion, 

EXERCISE II.— NOUNS. 

1. Write the plural of the following nouns : town, country, 
case, pin, needle, harp, pen, sex, rush, arch, marsh, monarch, 
blemish, distich, princess, gas, bias, stigma, wo, grotto, folio, 
punctilio, ally, duty, toy, money, entry, valley, volley, half, 
dwarf, strife, knife, roof, muff, staff, chief, sheaf, mouse, penny, 
ox, foot, erratum, axis, thesis, criterion, bolus, rebus, son-in- 
law, pailful, man-servant. 

2. Write the feminines corresponding to the following 
nouns : earl, friar, stag, lord, duke, marquis, hero, executor, 
nephew, heir, actor, enchanter, hunter, prince, traitor, lion, 
arbiter, tutor, songster, abbot, master, uncle, widower, son, 
landgrave. 

3. Write the possessive case singular of the following nouns: 
table, leaf, boy, torch, park, porch, portico, lynx, cal^ sheep, 
wolf, echo, folly, cavern, father-in-law, court-martial. 

4. Write the possessive case, plural, of the following nouns : 
priest, tutor, scholar, mountain, city, courtier, judge, citizen, 
woman, servant, writer, mother. 

5. Write the possessive case, both singular and plural, of 
the following nouns : body, fancy, lady, attorney, negro, nun- 
cio, life, brother, deer, child, wife, goose, beau, envoy, distaffi 
colloquy, hero, thief, wretch. 

EXERCISE m.— ADJECnVES. 

1 . Annex a suitable noun to each of the following adjectives, 
without repeating any word : good, great, tall, wise, strong, 
dark, dangerous, dismal, drowsy, twenty, true, difficult, JP^lc, 
livid, ripe, delicious, stormy, rainy, convenient, heavy, jlius 
— ^good pens, &;c 

2. Prefix a suitable adjective to each of the following nouns, 
without repeating any word : man, son, merchant, work, fence, 
fear, poverty, picture, prince, delay, suspense, devices, follies, 
actions. Thus — wise man, &c. 

3. Compare the following adjectives : black, bright, short. 
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white, pld, high, wet, big, few, lovely, dry, &t, good, bad, 
little, much, many, far, 

4. Express the degrees of the following qualities, by the 
comparative adverbs of increase : delightful, comfortable, agre(v 
able, pleasant, fortunate, valuable, wretched, vivid, timid, 
poignant, excellent. 

5. Express the degrees of the following qualities by tl a 
comparative adverbs of diminution ; objectionable, formidable 
£)rcible, comely, pleasing, obvious, censurable, prudent 

EXERCISE IV.— PRONOUNS. 

1. Write the nominative plural of the following projionnft: 
I, thou, he, she, it, who, which, what, that 

* 2. Write the declension of the following pronouns : myself 
thyself, himselt; herself, itself whosoever. 

8. Write the following words in their customary form : 
her's, it's, our's, your's, their's, who's, meself^ hissel^ thei^ 
iselves. 

4k Write the objective singular of all the simple pronoiins. 

5. Write the oh^ective plural of all the sinaple pyonoun^. 

^* , . • 

EXERCISE v.— VERBSL 

1. Writp the four principal parts of each of the following 
verbs : slip, thrill, caress, force, release, brop, try^ die, obey, 
delay, destroy, deny, buy, come, do, feed, lie, say, huzza« 

2. Write the following preterits in their appropriate form : 
exprest, stript, lispt, dropt, jumpt, prest, topt, whipt, soakt, 
propt, Rxt, stopt, pluckt, crost, stept, distrest, gusht, confest, 
snapl, brusht, shipt, kist, discust, lackt. 

3. Write thd following verbs in the indicative mood, pre* 
cnt tense, second person singular : move, strive, please, reaci;i 
confess, fix, deny, survive, know, go, outdo, close, lose, pursue. 

4. Write the following verbs m the indicative mood, pres* 
ent tense, third person singular : leave, seem, .search, impeach, 
fear, redress, comply, bestow, do, woo, sue, view, allure, rel^, 
beset, release, be, bias. 

5. Write the following verbs in the subjunctive mood, pres* 
ent tense, in the three persons singular : serve, turn, turn, 
learn, find, wish, throw, dream, possess, detest, disarm, allow, 
pretend. 

EXERCISE VL— VERBS. 

1. Write a synopsis of the first person singular of the active 
terrh amtise, conjugated affirmatively. 

6 
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2. Write a synopsis of the second person singular of the 
neuter verb sity conjugated affirmatively in the solemn style. 

3. Write a synopsis of the third person singular of the active 
verb speaky conjugated affirmatively in the compound form. 

4. Write a synopsis of the first person plural of the passive 
verb be reduced, conjugated affirmatively. 

5. Write a synopsis of the second person plural of the active 
verb lose, conjugated negatively. 

6. Write a synopsis of the third person plural of the neuter 
verb stand, conjugated interrogatively. 

7. Write a synopsis of the first person singular of the active 
verb derive^ conjugated interrogatively and negatively. 

EXERCISE Vn.— PARTICIPLES. 

1. Write the simple imperfect participles of the following 
verbs : belong, provoke, degrade,, impress, fly, do, survey, vie, 
coo, let, hit, put, defer, differ, remember. 

2. Write the perfect participles of the following verbs: 
turn, burn, learn, deem, crowd, choose, draw, hear, lend, sweep, 
tear, thruftt, steal,, write, delay, imply, exist. 

3. Write the pluperfect or preperfect participles of the 
following verbs : depend, dare, deny, value, forsake, bear, set, 
sit, lay, mix, speak, sleep, allot 

4. Write the following participles in their appropriate form : 
dipt, deckt, markt, equipt, ingulft, embarrast, astonisht, tost, 
embost, absorpt, attackt, gasht, soakt, hackt, blest, curst. 

5. Write the regular participles which are now generally 
preferred to the following irregular ones : clad, graven, hoven, 
hewn, knelt, leant, lit, mown, quit, riven, sawn, sodden, shaven, 
shorn, sown, strown, swollen, thriven, wrought. 

6. Write the irregular participles which are, or may be, pre- 
ferred to the following regular ones : bended, builded, catched, 
creeped, dealed, digged, dreamed, dwelled, gilded, girded, 
hanged, knitted, laded, meaned, reaved, shined, slitted, splitted, 
stringed, strived, weeped, wonted, wringed.. 

EXERCISE VIIL— ADVERBS, &a 

1. Compare the following adverbs : soon, often, well, badly 
or ill, little, much^ for, forth. 

2. Prefix the comparative adverbs of increase to each of the 
following adverbs : purely, fairly, sweetly, earnestly, patiently, 
completely, fortunately, profitably. 

3. Prefix the .comparative adverbs of diminution to the fol- 
lowing adverbs : secretly, slily, liberally, favourably, pow er« 
fully. ' ' '^ 
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4. Insert suitable conjunctions in place of the following 
dashes : Love — ^fidelity are inseparable. Beware of parties — 
fections. Do well — boast not. Improve time — it flies. There 
would be few paupers — no time were lost. Be not proud — 
thou art human. I saw — it was necessary. Honesty is better 
— ^policy. Neither he — ^I can dp it. It must be done — to day 
— ^to morrow. Take care — ^thou fall. Though I should boast 
— am I nothmg. 

5. Insert suitable prepositions in the place of the following 
dashes: Plead — the dumb. Qualify thyself — action — study. 
Think oflen — ^the worth — time. Live — peace — all men. Keep 
— compass. Jest not — serious subjects. Take no part — slan- 
der. Uuilt starts — ^its own shadow. Grudge not — giving. 
Go not — sleep— malice. Debate not — ^temptation. Depend 
not — ^the stores— K)thers. Contend not — ^trifles. Many fall — 
grasping — ^things — ^their reach. Be deaf— detraction. 

6. Correct the following sentences, and adapt the interjec- 
tions to the emotions expressed by the other words : Aha ! 
aha ! I am undone. Hey ! io ! I am tired. Ho ! be stilL 
Avaunt ! this v/ay. Ah ! what nonsense. Heigh-ho ! I am 
delighted. Hist! it is contemptible. Oh! for that symp» 
thetic glow I Ah t what withering phantoms glare I 
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PART III. 

SYNTAX, 

Stntax treats of the reladpn, ^gie^meQjt, gpyerpm^t 
mid arraQgementy of words iu seuteaces* 

The f^eiation of words, is tifi/p^ ^t^^^§ixi^i Pf mn- 
nexion, acoording to the s^ae. 

The Bgi^eemeni of words, is their si»ilaiRity m per^oUf 
number, gender, case, mood, tense, or form. 

The govemmeni of words, is that power wfaidi one 
word has over an other, to cause it to assivaae some pair; 
licular modification. 

The arrangement of worcjs, i? thi^ collQcation, 9r rel- 
a>tive position, in a sentence. 

[Obs. l.r— Syntax, a« |2xe name indlcati^ Jm^ Tefeienoe only to tboM piin- 
ciples and r^iles which serve* to guide us in the coh^tructiol^ of eeuteiicea. 
Tne prindpiea of onafynt lie mueh deeper in the subject of giammar — 
are mach more fundamental, than the technical considerations wiiich form 
the groundwork of syntactical rules. 

Sentential anal^rsis is founded uj>on the general laws of langaage ; and, 
therefore, its principles are as appUcable to one language as another ; syu- 
tactical rules, on the other hand, can. as a general thing, have reference only 
to the particular language the use of which the^ are designed to direct. 

AmQysis is generallv introduced in connection only with syntax, as if if 
liad a epedal and exclusive reference to that department of grammar; 
whereas it deals with principles that underlie almost all grammatical dis* 
tinctions, and is quite aa necessary to the proper elucidation of etymological 
relations as those which especially belong to syntax. The classincation and 
defimtion of the .different lunds of sentences, and their elements have Uiere- 
fore been removed fh>m this part of the work (where they were originally 
}>laced by the author), and introduced progressively at intervals, in conneo* 
tion with the exercises of analysis and parsinff, designed to illustrate, and 
practice the pupil in, each consecutive part of the subject studied. The defi- 
nition of a eentence immediately follows that of pareina : because np to that 
point, the term had been twice used ; once, in the defimtion of a conjunction, 
and once, in that of parsing ; a &ct which, of itself, demonstrates the elemen- 
tary character of this definition, and to wnat extent even etymological dis- 
tiucdons depend upon it. 

Obb. 2. — Syntactical rules are limited to the oonstmoUon of terUeneee, as 
Mnarate portions of discourse ; the consideration of those principles and 
rules which rej^ulate the combination of sentences into paragraphs, and these 

X'n into particular kinds of composition, is not comprised m tne subject 
^rammar, but &lls within the province of its kindred arts, rhetorio and 
logie. 

Obs. 8.— Eules 1, 2, 4, 9, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. 20. 22,— nearly one half 
of the twenty-six Bules of Syntax laid down in this work, are rather a 



repetition of the definitions comprehended in etymology, than separate 
necessary to guide ud in the construction of sentences. iFor example, wc 



rules 
we need 



case,'* after learning that the ** noimnative case is that form or stati of a 
noon or pronoun which denotes the subject of a finite verb." The case is 
different, however, when we have two or more connected subjects belonging 
to the same verb ; for here etymology gives us no explicit direction, although 
it still attbrds the gmding pnn^pie. 

The rules, above enumerated, although without any directive utility, fonn| 
however, t&e b'asi^ for mafly BaoO^diiiafcd rtlleB, c<intain*ed in the observations 
imd notes, which should be attentively studied hy Ihb leftfuef, aAd the exer* 
cises upon them be carefully performed. — EnrroR.] 

Obs. 4.— Words that ar^ oiiiilldd by «flipsl0, htad that are necessarily un-* 
derstood in order to complete the eonstruotion, must be supf^ed in analysis 
andpaittiig. 



CHAPTMl I.--THB EUIJIS OF SYNTAX. 
1. EULES OF EELATION AND AGEEEMENT. 

BUIifi L — ABTIOLES. 

Articles ttelftfe i» tim wMtk y^l^^ th«y lamk 

A Ndun or a ProBotiTft wlnob is the subjeet of a Bdita 
verb, must be in the mAniiMKlivti earn. 

RULE III. — APPOSITION. 

A Noun or a personal Pronoun used to explain a pre- 
ceding tioun or J)i'6nGtin, ii put, hy iappOfflftton, ift ^e 
^nre caite. 

BULE iv.^^Ai>i4cttt3SS. 

Adjectives rekte to nmsim er prooa^iB. 

A Pronoun must agree with its ahtectedenl, of ttd 
noun or prpnoun ^9tr4»(^ll ft f*epY6B69ilB, ki person, number, 
Had gender. 

BUtE VI.— PRONOUNS. 

When the antecedent i^, a collective noun conveying 
the idea of plurality, t\i6 Plronouil mtict agree with it in 
the plutM iiufhbel^. 

When a I^^^ilMn hMH t^^r fi^om teAMsdmte Mo* 

11* 
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nected by aruJ^ it must agree with them in the pluial 
number. 

RULE Vm. — PRONOUNS. 

"When a Pronoun has two or more singular antece- 
dents connected by or or nor^ it must agree with them in 
the singular num oer. 

RULE IX. — YSRBS. 

A finite Verb must agree with its subject, or nomin* 
ative, in person and number. 

RULE X. — ^VERBS. 

When the nominative is a collective noun conveying 
the idea of plurality, the Verb must agree with it in the 
plural number. 

RULE XL — ^VERBS. 

When a Verb has two or more nominatives connected 
by and^ it must agree with them in the plural number. 

RULE Xn. — ^VERBS. 

When a Verb has two or more singular nominatives 
connected by or or nor, it must agree with them in the 
smgular number. 

RULE Xin. — ^VERBS. 

When Verbs are connected by a conjunction, they 
must either agree in mood, tense, and form, or have 
separate nominatives expressed. 

RULE XrV. — PARTICIPLES. 

Participles relate to nouns or pronouns, or else are 
governed by prepositions. 

RULE XV. — ADVERBS. 

Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, or 
other adverbs. 

RULE XVI. — CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions connect either words or sentenceik 

RULE XVIL — PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions show the relations of things. 
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BULE XVnL— INTEBJBCnONa 

Inteijections Iiave no dependent constructioa. 
2. RULES OF GOVERNMENT* 

KULE XIX. — ^POSSESSIVES. 

A nonn or a pronoun in the Possessive case, is gov* 
erned by the name of the thing possessed. 

BULE XX. — OBJECTIVES. 

Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and pr©* 
perfect participles, govern the Objective case. 

BULE XXI. — SAME CASES. 

Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, and 
their participles, take the same case afi;^ as before them, 
iHrhen both words refer to the same thing. 

BULE XXIL — OB^ECXrVESL 

Prepositions govern the Objective case. 

BULE XXni. — ^INFINITIVES. 

The preposition TO governs the Infinitive mood, and 
commonly connects it to a finite verb. 

BULK XXIV. — INTINinVES. 

The active verbs, bid^ dare^ feel, hear^ let, make, need, 
see, and their participles, usually take the Infinitive ailei 
them, without the preposition Ta 

BULE XXV. — NOIC ABSOLUTE. 

A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the Nomin« 
ative, when its case depends on no other word. 

BULE XXVI. — SUBJUNCTIVES. 

A future contingency is best expressed by a verb in 
the Subjunctive, present; and a mere supposition, with 
indefinite time, by a verb in the Subjunctive, imperfect: 
but a conditional circumstance assumed as a fact, requires 
the Indicative mood. 

* TlM Arrangmneni of words Jb treated oi; In the Observatiou under flio BalM ol 
BjBtax, in Cliapten Sdaod 8d. 
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EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

PRAXIS Vn. — SYNTACTICAL. 

In the Seventh Praxis, it is required of the pupil — to analyze 
the sentence according to the method indicated under each 
cjrample ; to distmguiA the parts of speech and their classes ; 
to mention their modijieation^^ in order ; to point out theijr 
relation^ agreement, or government/ and to apply the Bule 
of Syntax. Thus : — 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

^To be continually subject to the breatb of sland^er, will 
tarnish the purest reputation;" 

AviXYBB.— Thisis a Bimple dedaraiive sentence. 
The Babject ia the complex infinitive phrase, to b4 corUinuatty suf^eet to tihi 
\rMth (fdand^; the predicate is vtiil tarwUik ; the object is r€ptUS^ 

The principal part of tlie phrase \& tolte, and its adjuncts are eofUtnuduy^ 
and the indefioito attribute, 8uhjeet, which is modified bv the complex 
adverbial phrase, ioth4 hreath ^ nander ; the princi]^ part of this 
phrase is orecUh, which is modified by the, and the simple adjective 
plirase, qftiander. 

The prsdlcate of the sentence has no adjuncts ; the adjuncts of the cbjed 
tu^thtKoA purest^ 

Pabbino. — Jb dtf is an irregular neuter verb, from he, was, hdng. been; fi)nnd 
vx the infinitive mood and present tense, and is, withxhe phrase cf 




CbntinitaUy is an adverb of time, and related to the verb to be; according 
to Bule XV., which says, etc. . ^ , .^ 

Subject is a common adjective, of the positive degree, compared only by 
meana.of the adLvorba. nnore and mos^, and leae and Uast,; l^ia.take^ 
abstractly with the infinitive to be ; according tq Exception 2ct, und^r 
Bule IV., which says, *^ With an infiptive or a participle denoting 
being or action in the abstract, au adjective is sometimes also taken 
abtt^usUy.^\ . - ..^ ,- .. • 

^ is a pro^sition ; and showa the relation between euiffect and bretUh ; 
acoordinff to Bule XVII.. which says, etc. 

Ihe is the definite artiole, ana relates to breath ; acoor^ng to Bule I., which 
siurs, etc. 

Breath is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter 
gender, and objective case ; and is governed by to; according to Bule 
aXII., which says, etc 

Witt tarniah is a regular active-transitive verb, from tarnish, tamttlk^^ 
tartMhing^ tamiehed ; found in the indicative mood. flrst-ftituTe tensb, 
third person, and singular number • and agrees with its sufeject, the 
infinitive phrase to te, etc ; according to Note 11, under Rule IX., 
which ws, ** The infinitive Biood, a phnae, or a sentence, is some- 
times the subject of a verb : a subject of this kind, however composed, 
if it is taken ss one whole, requires a verb in the third person bIs* 

— gnlar.'' 

JlirtfCis a.ixinmoB a4)eciLTejot>tba,BiiperIative degree, cooapwed, iHtr«, 
pwrer, purest; it relates to reputation ; aooordi^r to Bole XV., whiok 

Bays, etc. 



Me^idaHnh is a comnion nonh, t)f Itlft'tiird pfei^n, ^ibfehltir titimWBr, ^ti» 
ter render, and oWecf ive case ; and is governed l^^ idiU ((MUh ; m* 
cording to Rule XX., which says, etc. 

EXERCISE L— THE SUIiJfiCi: PHRASE. 

To train* citizens is not, the work of a day. 

To be tappy without th6 approval of conscience, fs impbs* 
ible. 

To have remained calm under such provocation, was a pFoof 
of remarkable 'self-control. 

To be at once a rake and glory Tn 'the character, discover^ \ 
bad disposition aild a bad heart. 

To meet danger boldly is better than to wait for it. 

To be satisfied with the acquittiol of one's own conscience, is 
the mark of a great mind. 

To be totally indifferent to praise or censure, is a real defect 
of character. 

To spring up from bed at the first moment o*f waking, ig 
e&y enough for people habituated to it. 

To laugli were want of goodness and of grace. 
And to be grave exceeds all power of face. 

EXERCISE II.— THE OBJECT PHRASE. 

SXAMPLB ANALYZED. 

^'Can a youth who refuses to yield obedience to his parent^ 
expect to become a good or a i^fse man V^ 

S:nkVTils.^-k^\n hTfL cofaipleHt'intetfo^iye mntiih^ 

The principal clause is, Can a vouth expect to fjkdofne a^gocH &r wUe fhanf 
The dependent clause is, toko rtfusea to yield obedience to his parents* 
The connective Is who, 

The gtillj«ct'(yf fh^'^pfinbipal eYaiffie ^ pMt^ ; tl&e pfBcHcKte is eaepxt*; the 
object is the infinitive phnfire, t!> 'beeofM a pooa or a'wiMe fnan, 

Tb^ ttd]ailil$frt>f 'the subject «re a 'Vhd the 'dependent clftuse ; the |$fecti^ 
<»ite htfe no ftdjnnets ; the princtfMil p^rt of the phrase hto^teofiUy and 
its adjunct 'fs tlie attnbtite many whieh ref6nix>the«iib{%ct«mflA, and 
hi mbdifled by the adjanots a, goodj'taid a, titise, eonneeted by or. 

* The VnfYntis tiansres of the fnDnKtfe mood, exhibited fn tHe^e litid the followinf 
c1n»sifled phroHCA, might dictate some modiflcation of Rule XXIH., which asserts 
that the (nflnftlVe mood fs. In all dases, p>Ve^ed by the fvrepositfon to. The forms 
•f expression, and their analysis, here friv(>n, show that this Ataj«m(<ntf if cori'ect, 'ex- 
plains scarcely at all the nature, and mode of use, of this form (»f the revb. We't>er- 
eeive that, with or without adjuncts. It may he used As the inljject or the object of a 
vefb,or OS a f>uhstant1ve or adjective attribute, and tjiat it maybe independent. 
Moreover, when it introduces an adlectl^e or advorWal phn-fre. It appfafs t« he u-^e*! 
as an adjective or adverb, althoitgh it may be considered to be the ohj<;ct of to (if a 
preposition), or of som» preposition understood. In th!!« cv^e only, does Rule XXHI. 
Appear to- have any iippllcat<on whatever, A more ^vncfnl rule, and one more in 
•onsonanee with the nature of this form of tpeeeh, woald-be, **Vho ttiflaittve mood 
kis the oonstruotiuo of a noun or aa adjective.^ 

6* 
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Tho subject of the dependent daase is who ; the prodicste is rfftuM ; the 
object is the oomplez infinitive phrase, to field cbedienoe to hia parent*. 
The subject and the predicate have no a^janctB : the prindpafpart of 
the phrase is to yieUC, its adjunct is the object, obedience^ which is inod- 
ifiea by the simple adjective phrase, to hit parents ; the piindpal 
part of this phrase is parenta^ and its adjunct is his. 



[Man is in the nominative case, after become, agreeing with tiouth : ao 
•ofdhig to Bule XXI.] -o --e # i 

If yoa desire to be free from sin, avoid temptation. 

By the faults of others, "wise men learn how to correct thc!r 
own. 

In reasoning, avoid blending arguments confusedly together 
tbat are of a separate nature. 

He who refuses to learn how to avoid evil, may properly bar 
deemed guilty of it. 

He did not oppose his son's going to sea, because he desired 
to remove him from the evil influence of bad company. 

Never expect to be able to govern others, unless you bave 
learned how to govern yourself. 

He who loves to survey the works of nature, can anticipate, 
wherever he may be, finding sources of the purest enjoyment. 

He who attempts to please every body, will soon become 
an object of general indifference or contempt. 

None but the virtuous dare hope in bad circumstances. 

If ever any author deserved to be called an original^ it was 
Shakespeare. 

EXERCISE HL— THE ATTKIBtjTE PHRASK 

EZAMPLB ANALTZSD. 

*^ The predominant passion of Franklin Boems to have been 
the love of the useful." 

An ALTsn. — ^This is a simple declarative sentence. 

The subject is passion ; the predicate is eeenu ; the attribute is the infini* 
tive phrase, to have been ike love tfike uetfuU 

The adjuncts of the subject are ike^ predominant, and the simple adjoctivo 
phrase, qfFranislin ; the predicate has no adjuncts; the principal part 
of the attribute phnse is io have been, and its adjunct is the attributo 
love, which refers to the subject paseiony and is modified by the^ and 
the simple adjecdve phrase, ^the uetfttL 

[To have been is used as an adjective, and relates io paesumJ] 



The fire of our minds is immortal, and not to bo quenched. 

Universal benevolence and patriotic zeal appear to have been 
the motives of all his actions. 

Children should be permitted to be children, and not de- 
prived of amusements proper for their age. 

Was he not to live the best part of his life over again, and 
once more be all that he over had been f 
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CrimiDak are observed to grow more anxious as their trial 
approaches. 

Knowledge is not to be received inertly like the influences of 
the atmosphere, by a mere residence at the place of instruc- 
tion. 

The gi'eat purpose of poetry is to carry the mind above and 
beyond the beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life ; to lift 
it into a purer element ; and to breathe into it more profound 
and generous emotions. 

He seems to have made an injudicious choice, though he is 
esteemed a sensible man. 

Integrity is of the greatest importance in every situation of 
life. 

To be useful in some degree, is within the means of every 
one. 

To discover the true nature of comets, has hitheilx) proved 
beyond the power of science. 

His conduct was, under the circumstances, in very bad taste. 

The merchant was to have sailed for Europe last week. 



EXERCISE IV.— THE ADJECTIVE PHRASE, 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

" Leaning my head upon my hand, I began to figure to my- 
self the miseries of confinement." 

Analysis. — This is a simple declarative sentence. 

The subject is // the predicate is heaan ; the object is the complex infin- 
itive phrase, to figure to my8e\f the miseries 0} ponfinement. The prin- 
cipal part ot the phrase is to figurst the aojan^ts of which are the 
Bimple adverbial phrase, to myself^ and the object miseries^ which is 
mooified by iks and the simple adjective phrase, qf confmsmeni,. 

The adjunct of th6 subject is the complex adjective phrase (waning my head 
upon my hand^ the principal partof which is leaning^ and its adjuncts, 
>tne object head modified by my^ and the dimple adverbial phrase, 
vpon my hand, the principal part of which la hand, and its ad- 
junct, my. 

Life bears us on like the stream of a mighty river. 

Augustus had no lawful authority to make a chango in the 
Boman constitution. 

A habit of sincerity in acknowledging faults, is a guard 
against committing them. 

The atrocious crime of l)eing a young man, I shall ^attempt 
neither to palliate nor deny. 

Envy, surrounded on all sides by the brightness of another's 
prosperity, like the scorpion, confined within the circle of fireu 
ttings itself to death. 
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The reqaisites for a first-rate actor demand a combination of 
talents and accomplishments, not easily to be foand. 

The conflicts of the world were not to take place altogether* 
on the tented field; but ideas, leaping from the world*^ 
awakened intellect, and baming all over with indestractibte 
life, were to be mai-shalled agmnst principalities and powers. 



EXERCISE v.— THE ADVERBIAL PHRASE. 

XXAMPLK AKALTZBD. 

**^ Wo live in the past by a knowledge of its history, and in 
the futare by hope and anticipation." 

AiTALTBD. — ^This !s a oomponnd dcclanitlve sentence, abbreviated in fomsy 
and consisting of the two coOrdmAte clauses, ne live in ih$ paM bjf a 
hnowUdg^ tjf tt$ huUfrjfy and {we live) in ike/utur* by hope and anUei- 
fation, connected by and. 
The subject of either clause is tr« ; and the predicate is live. Neither of 
the subjects is modified. The adjuncts of the first predicate are th« 
simple adverbial phrase, in the past, and the complex adverbial phrase, 
Ijia huntiiedffe qfite hietor^ ; the principal part is knowUd^ and its 
adjuncts are a and the simple aajective phrase, ofiU hiatwh, [The 
adjuncts of the second predicate are of the same character, and may bo 
analyzed In the same manner .^ 

At that bonr, O how vain was all sublunary happiness ! 

Abstain from injuring others, if you wish to be m safety. ^ 

The public arc often deceived by false appearances and ez« 
fravagant pretensions. 

Day and night yield ns contrary blessings ; and, at the same 
time, assist each other, by giving fresh lustra to the delights 
of both. 

Man's happiness or misery is, in a great measure, put into 
*Ais own hands. 

Has not sloth, or pride, or ill temper, or sinful pasaoh, mis- 
led you from the path of sound and wise conduct ? 

Man was created to search for truth, to love the beautiful, to 
desire the good, and to do the best. 

Representation and taxation should always go hand in hand. 

The statement which he made at first, he reiterated, agam 
«ind again, without the least variation. 

Jacob loved all his sons, but he loved Joseph the best. 

There is very often more happiness in tne cottage of the 
fieasant than in the palace of the king. 



• AUogeihtr Is hera aa adwb reiatinK to Um adverbial phxaat, •» UU Iwlii JMk 
fat Oba. \ paca lit. 
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feXERCISE VL— THE EXPLANATORY PHRASE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

^ It is liseless to expatiate upon the beauties of nature to on« 
%ho is blind." ^ 

A.NALY9n.— This a <iQniplex deolarstlTe Mntenee. 

The principal clause ib, It is useUat to expatitUs mpoh the biakdiei ofnatwt 
to one, and the dependent olaose ia, toh^ it band. The C(mne<ftive ia 
who. , . 

The subject of the principal ciaiiae ia i^; the predicate la is; and the 
attribute ia useless. 

The adjunct of the subject fe tbe complet explanatory phrase, to expatiate 
upon the beauties (/nature to one. The principal nart o.f the. phra&e la 
2So expaiiatey the acndncts of which are the comprex adverbial phrase 
upon the beauties of nature^ and the simple adverbial phrase to one. Thft 
principal part of the former ia beauttesy and its adjuncts are the and 
Jth^ simple ac^ective phrase of nature ; the principal part of the latter 
Is one^ and its adjunct is the dependent adjective clause who is blind, 

Th^ subject of the dependent clause is who; the predicdte, is ; iind the 
attribute, blind; each without a4junct8. 

it is always profitable to know our own faults and inflnnitics. 

It is the characteristic of a pedant to mtdce an idle display 
of his learning. 

If what I Bay be not true, it is easy to convict mo of false- 
hood. 

It is very often impossible to estimate the extent of injury 
^hich a careless word will produce. 

How happy had it been for him to have died in thai sick- 
ness, when all Italy was putting up vows and prayers for his 
safety I 

It 18 certainly in the power of a sensible and well-educ&ted 
mother to inspire such tastes and propensities in her son as 
shall nearly decide the destiny of the future man. 

It is impossible to read a page in Plato, Tully, or any of the 
other eminent moralists of antiquity, without being a greater 
and better man for it 

If we would improve our minds hy conTBrsation, it is a great 
happiness to be acquainted with persons wiser than ourselves. 

If we were base enough to desire it, it is now too late to' 
retire from the contest. 

It is a miserable state of mind to have few things to desire^ 
and many things to fear. 

Death ! Great proprietor of all f 'tis thine 
To tread out empire, and to quench the stars. 

Through worlds unnumber'd though the God be known, 
*Tfi ours to trace him only in our own. 

12 
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EXERCISE VII.— THE INDEPENDENT PHEASK 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

" This proposition being admitted, I bow state my argument." 

ANALTaia.-— This is a simplfs declarative sentence. 
The subject is /; the predicate is ttate ; the ^ect i^^r^ment. 
The subject has no adjuncts ; the adjunct of the predicate is now; th# 

adjunct of the object is my. 
Tim pro^MnHon being admUUd is an independent phrase: the principal 

jMirt IB propoHtion, and its adjuncts are tkit and Umg admitUd, 

EXAMPLE n. 

" One day, I was guilty of an action which, to say the least, 
was in very bad taste." 

Analtsls. — Thia is a complex dedarative sentence. 

The principal clause is. One day Ivxu guilty of an acHon: andthedepend« 
eat clause is, trhichy to say the leasty was tn very baa taste. The con- 
nective is which. 

The subject of the principal clause is I; the predicate is tvaaj and the 
attribute is guilty. 

The subject has no ad^iuncts ; the adjunct of the predicate is the adverbial 
phrase (prepositional in form), (on) one day ; the adjunct of the at- 
tribute IS the adverbial phrase of an action. Of tlie latter phrase 
action is the principal part, and its adjuncts are an and the dependent 
clause. 

The subject of the .dependent clause is which; the predicate is was; and 
the attribute, the adjective phrase in very bad taste. 

Neither has uny adjuncts ^ the principal part of the attribute phrase ia 
taste ; bad being its primary, and very its secondary adjunct. 

To say the least ia an independent phrase of the infinitive form. The prin- 
cipal part is to say^ and its adjunct, the object Uast., modified by the. 

They being absent, we cannot come to a determination. 

There being much obscurity in the case, he refuses to decide 
upon it. 

To be plain witb you, your conduct is very mucli to bo 
censured. 

Fathers 1 Senators of Rome ! the arbiters of nations ! to you 
I fly for refuge. 

The baptism of John ; was it from lieaven, or of men ? 

Generally speaking, the life of all truly great men has been 
a life of intense and incessant labor. 

To give one instance more, and then i will have done wjth 
this rambling discourse. — HazlitU 

The great utility of knowledge and religion being thus appa- 
rent, it is highly incuml)ent upon us to pay a studious attention 
to them in our youth. 

A shoe coming loose from the forefoot of the thill-horse, at 
the beginning of the ascent of Mount Taurina, the postillion 



^ 
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dismounted, twisted the shoe off, and put it in his pocket. — 

Sterne. 

Want, and incurable disease, (fell pair !) 
On hopeless multitudes remorseless seize 
At once ; and make a refuge of the grave. 

Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o'er, 
Sleep the ^ep that knows not breaking : 

Dream of battle-fields no more^ 
Days of danger, nights of waking. 

EXERCISE VIII.— THE SUBJECT CLAUSK 

£XAMPLB ANALYZED. 

** That it is our duty to obey the laws of the country in 
which we live, does not admit of question." 

Analysis. — This is a complex declarative sentence. 

The subject is tlie dependent clause, TJiat it is our duty to obey ike laws of 
the eovaUry in which we live ; the predicate is does admit. That is the 
connective. 

The adiancts of the predicate are n/o^ and the phrase of question* 

The subject of the dependent clause is ib ; the predicate is t« / and the at' 
tribute is duty. 

The adjunct of the subject is the complex ejcplanatonr phrnBe. to obey the 
laws ofihe coumXry in which we Ime; the adjunct of the attrioute is our. 

The principal part of the explanat-ory phrase is to ohey^ which is modified 
DV the object Imoe^ the adjuncts of which are the and the complex 
phrase, of the country in which we live. The principal part of this 
phrase is country^ and its adjuncts are the and the Simple adjective 
clause, in which toe liw. The subject of the clause is we ; the predicate 
is liw^ wliich is modiiled by the simple adverbial phrase in which. 

Obs. — ^It will be perceived from the examj)le ^iven in this exercise, that 
m complex sentence may be analyzed by treating it as a wnole, pointing out 
the auDJect, predicate, etc., and analyzing the dependent clause m its proper 
place, as one of the ]^rincipal parts, or an adjunct to either ; instead of di- 
viding the sentence immediately into the principal and dependent clauses, 
explaining their connection, and then analyzing them separately, as in the 
previous exercises. The latter method is prefidrable fi>r neginners, but for 
advanced scholars should give place to the other, which is more logicl, and 
easier for intricate sentence?. 

That the government of our desires is essential to the enjoy- 
ment of true liberty, is a truth never to be forgotten. 

That it is glorious to die for one's country, is a sentiment 
uniformly cherished by all good men. 

At what period the poems of Homer were composed, has 
not been positively ascertained. 

Who was the author of the Letters of Phalaris, has been 
the subject of very ingenious and learned discussion. 

That an author's work is the mirror of his mind, is a position 
that has led to very false conclusions. 
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Why A man witti so excellent an edncktron, and snrraffMifl 
irith so many inducements 'to a virtuous life, should have Ikileti 
into habits of vice and dissipation, is inexplicable. 

That truth finally must prevail over error, jind Virtue be 
triumphant fn a struggle with vicd, are highly cherished senti* 
roents among mankind. 

How he was to extricate hh tetmj irom iso dangerous a posi 
tion, baffled all conjecttTfe. 

Whether Colamoim was l^id finrt disedV^rer'tff America or 
not, is a question among historians. 



EXERCISE IX— THE OBJECT CLAUSE. 

BZAMPLB ANALYZED. 

" Children should know that it fe their duly to lionor tlifeff 
parents, to ask advice of them, and to observe their wishes." 

]Lxalt8is. — ^Tliis is a complex declarative senteiice. 
THe subject is children ; the predicate is "thdvXd know: 'the obji^ is tho 

depeadent d&use^ T/uU U u their duty, <&c. That n the connectlTe. 
The subject of the dependent clause i& U; the predicate is is; the attri^ 

bute is ^duty, 
The^adjuQ^ of the subject are the explanatory '])hra^es, to Jic^l^'^eir^a^ 

"rmitjTo'ash advice qf i!hem,~taid to observe thkrioishes, 

, He knew that (Solicitations or remonstrances wtmM mfkil 
jSttle with tlie companions of his enterprise. 

Those who are skilled in the extraction and prepara^on of 
WctaTs, declare that fron is feverywhere to be found. 

Columbus felt that there was a continent to Ke dfscovered ; 
Irrad he discovered it. 

The authors of the America^ Revolution believed tbat'tbej 
were in the service of their own, and of all future generations. 

It is interesting to notice how some minds seem almost to 
create thems6lvcs, springirig up under every disadvantage^ 
and working their solitary but irresi&tiblo way through a thbil- 
sand obstacles,, , , 

Any man wlib attends to what passes within Tiimself, tnay 
easily discern that the human characteir is a very complicatea 
'^system. 

How can he exalt his thoughts ^o any thing great or boblt^ 
who only believes that, after a short term on this 6tagfe Of ex- 
istence, he is to sink into oblivion, and to lose his Conscioiisne^ 
Iforever ? 

See, Aspasio, liow all is calculated to administer the highelt 
Helight to mankind. 

The majority of the aMenably wisely considered that 't6""d6^ 
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cline a cessation, would be to refute all their professions of 
loyalty. 

Haply. some hoary-headed swain may say, 
, ** Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn, 
Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn." 

EXERCISE X.— THfi OBJECT CLAUSE. 

INFINITIVE FORM. 

Obs. l.--^In the infimtive form of this clause, the suhject and predicate 
are connected indirectly. The predicate, instead of being a finite vtrb. is a 
verb in the infinitive mood, and its subject is in the objective case. Thus, 
in the sentence, ** He commanded the arm^ to march," am^.is the^subject. 
and to marehy the predicate ; because it is indicated (although indirectly) 
that the act of marching is performed by the agent army, the sentence being 
equivalent to, " He commanded that |he army should march." 

j^,S)bs,. ^.-r-The infinitive clause is also sometimes us^d as the jmbfject^pt a 
sentence, and occasionally as an explanatory adjunct ; as, *' For tts to Udm to 
die, is the great business of life." — ** It is the ffreat business of life, /or tu 
to team to die:^ [See Exception 2, Bule XVII. J 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

" Let the child learn what is appropriate for his years." 

ANALtsia. — ^Thls is a complex imperative sentence. Th'e subject is ^ou 
(understood) ; the predicate m let; the object is Uie inflmtive clause, 
. ike child learn, &c. 

The subject of the dependent clause is child: the predicate is (to) learn ; 
the object is that (comprehended In the double relative what, equiva- 
lent to that which,) 

The achuQCt of the subject is the; the adjunct of the object is the simplo 
adjective clause which is a^rcmriatefor hie yeare. 

The subject of this- clause is whvck ; the predicate, U ; the attribute, ap^ 
propriate, modified by the simple adverbial phnBe,-/0r kis fears. 

Thou think'st it folly to be wise too soon. 

In this melancholy state, he commanded messengetii to TecaH 
his eldest son, Abouzaid, from the army. 

Graves describes the steps by which Shenstone made th& 
Leasowes becomo what it at last was. 

Let us all, in our mourning attire, and accompanied by our 
hildren, go and entreat Veturia, the mother of Coriolanus^ tb 
j jtercede with her son for our common country. 

f^adam Roland heard herself sentenced to death with tho 
air of one who saw in her coridemnatiou merely her titlfe to 
immortality. 

Goldsmith said to Johnson very wittily aud very justly, " If 
jrou were to write a fable about little fishes, doctor, you wouM 
make the little fishes talk like whales." 

12* 
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The fact of Sbenstone's having written the School-mistress" 
and the '* Pastoral Ballad/' aloue entitles him to be ranked 
amongst the classical poets of English literature. 

The curiosity of the Caliph being awakened' to know the 
cause of his despair, he ordered Mezrour to knock at the door, 
which being opened, they pleaded the privilege of strangers to 
tnter for rest and refreshment. 

See some strange comfort every state attend, 
And pride bestow'd on all, a common friend : 
See some fit passion every age supply; 
Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 

On what foundation stands the warrior's pride, 
How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide. 

EXERCISE X.— THE ATTRIBUTE CLAUSE. 

EXAMPLE JV-NALYZED. 

** The truth is, that the most elaborate and manifold apparatus 

of instruction can impart nothing of importance to the passive 

and inert mind." 

Analysis. — ^This is a complex declarative sentence. The enbject is tndh ; 
tiie predicate ia is ; the attribute is the dependent clause, Thi mo8t 
elaborate and manifold apparatus^ &c. The connective is that, 

" 'ect are the, 
oi^&boraU 
and manifold'; the adjunct of the predicate is the adverbial phrase 
to the passive and inert mmdj the principal part of which is mind, 
and its adjuncts the, and passive and in^rt ; the adjunct of the object 
is the simple adjective phrase, of importance. 

The crying sin of all governments is, that they meddle inju- 
riously with human affairs, and obstruct the processes of nature 
by excessive legislation. 

One of the most useful effects of action is, that it renders 
repose agreeable. 

The only .advantage which, in the voyago of life, the cau- 
tious had above the negligent, was, thut they sunk later, and 
more suddenly. 

The characteristic peculiarity of the " Pilgrim's Progress" is, 
that it is the only work of its kind which possesses a strong 
human interest. 

The proper end of instruction is, not that the scholar should 
be able to repeat the thoughts of others, but that he should 
have the power to think correctly for himself. 

The physician's directions were, that the patient should 
travel to the South, that he should avoid excitement, and thai 
he should be careful in diet. 
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EXERCISE XI.— THE ADJECTIVE CLAUSE- 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

" Whoever yields to temptation, debases himself with a de« 
basement from which he can never arise." 

Analysis. — ^Thia is a complex declarative seDtence. 

The subject is he (oompreheuded in the double relative who&ver); tl€ 
predicate is debases ; the olject is him8e^. 

The adjunct of the subject is the simple adjective clause, who yiMt to 
temptation,' the adjunct of the prcolcutc is the complex phrase, toUh a 
ddMsenufii from which he never can arise. The principal part of the 
phrase is debasement^ and its adjuncts are a and the simple adjective 
clanse,yh>m which he never can arise. The subject of this clause is he ; 
the predicate is can arise. The adjuncts of tne predicate are never ^ 
and the simple adverbial phrase, /rom coAioA. 

The chief misfortunes that befall us in life, can be traced to 
some vices and follies which we have committed. 

Every society has a right to pcescribo for itself the terms on 
which its members shall be admitted. 

There is no foundation for the popular doctrine, that a 
state may flourish by ails and crimes. 

It is necessary to combat vigilantly that favorite idea of 
Svely ignorance, that study is an enemy to originality. 

Most of the troubles which we meet with in the world, arise 
from an irritable temper, or from improper conduct. 

Neither his vote, his influence, nor his purse, was ever with- 
held from the cause in which he had engaged. 

He that has light within his own clear breast, 
May sit in the centre, and enioy bright day ; 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts^ 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun. 

No flocks that range the valley, free, 

To slaughter I condemn ; 
^ugbt by that power that pities me^ 

I learn to pity them. 

EXERCISE XII.— THE ADVERBIAL CLAUSE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

*^ Education, when it works upon a noble mind, draws out to 
view many latent vii*tue8 and perfections, which, without its aid, 
would never be able to make their appearance." 

Analtsis. — ^This is a compound declarative sentence. 
The first clause is, Eduoa^n,, when U works upon a nciU nUnd, draws oui 
to view many latent virtues and petfecUons ; and the aeoond is, Wku^f 
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wUhout its aid^wotdd never he able to. make (heir appearance. The 

The first is a complex member ; the Rubject is education; the predicate is 
draws ; the ODJecta are virttue mdi perfections. 

The sabject has do ndjancts; the fldjuncts of the predicate are the ad- 
verbial clause, lohen it works upon a noble mindy out^ and the Bimpte 
adverbial phra&e, to view; the adjoncts of the objects are manjraud 
laUfU^ 

Tlie snlject of the dependent danso is t< . the predicate is topris* The 
a^iaocts of th^ predicate are when^ and the adverbial pHrase, upon a 
noUe mina. The connective is when. 

The Bubject.of th^ second clause is which ; tiiie predicate is would t^; the 
attribute is aUe, , . ^ i, . . 

The subject has. no ac^jpncts ; the adjn£t.Qt8j>f the premcat^ are ijie ^rase, 

wUhaut ite aid„ an4 never ; the adjunct of the attribute is, the simple 

adverbial pfaj^e, to. make their apoearance^ of which to vuJke JB the 

^ .principal part, and its adjunct, the object appearance^ modSfied by their. 

When sickness, infirraity^ br reverse of fortinie, afibcts ns, 
the sincerity of frietodship is provfei ^ 

When the Creator had finished his labor on onr. planet^ his 
last and nobMt work being inan^ lie conferred on him a j)8i't- 
nership in his labors. 

Loose converElation operatcTs on the soul, as poison does on 
the body. 

When Education had proceeded, in this inanncr, to the p^rt 
of the mountain where the declivity began to grow craggy, sho 
resigned her charge to two powers of superior aspect. 

While I was musing on this miserable sceno, my protector 
called out to me, *' Remember, Theodore, and bo wise^ and let 
not Habit prevail against thee." , , ..... 

While this thought passed over my mind, I lost sight of the 
remotest star, and t^o last glimmeHng of light was quetiched in 
utter darkrfcss. The agonies ot despair bVei*^ inotpent in- 
creased, as ovcry moment augmente'd taj distatfce from the 
last habitable world. I reflected with intolerable anguish, that, 
when ten thousand tlionsknd ydars had carried me beyond tho 
reach of all but that Power who fills infinitude, I shduld still look 
forward into an iftfrdense abyss of darkti^ss^ tfi'roi^ whicb I 
should still drive without succor and without society, farther 
and farther still, forever and forever. 

'^ges elapsed ere Homer's htmip ttppeared. 
And ages ere the Mantuan swan was hearcL 
To carry natnre lengths unknown before, 
To give a Milton birth, asked ages more. 

t3DEKCISE Xm.— THE EXPLANATORY OLAiFBa 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

•* "Wliy is ft that to man have been given passions ^^tch tie 
&nhot ^me, Imd which sink him below the brutd I** 
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AgALY sy.— Tips is a ccnx^plex intenogative senteooe. 
*T?BS Ifeubject fe 'W; the predicate is is; the adjunct of the Buhj^ct is the 
"^ ' ootnpldx ezplanatoiy ctacu^e, to man have been given passions which hi 
cannot tdmey and which sink huh bdow the unUej the colbhective ^ 
tiujtj the adjunct of the predicate is why, 
Thesabjectof tn6 explanatory clause \s passions \ the predicate is Jiave 
been given. The adjuncts of the subject are the simple adjective 
claos^, whu^ he cannot tame^ and wAicI^ sink him bewu> the brute> 
[tacti to be analyz&d as in previous exercises.] 

It vf» tli0 fate of Dr. Bpntley, that every Fork, executed or 
projected by him, should be assailed. 

Ip is surprising in wh^t (counties^ aw^rms the be^s have over- 
^pi;e^d tl^e fax West, within but a iqpderatQ Duml^isr of y^ar?. 

To tell you the why and the wherefore would take too long ; 
suffice it to ^ay, that they hate u$ with a deadly Ijatred. 

Seeing these, I at length comprehended th,e meting of tlipsQ 
terrible word?, '* J^t we kill them both j'* 

It might be expected, that humanity itself would prevent 
them from breaking into the la^t retreat Qf the unfortunate. 

•It is {in exquisKe $ind beautiful ihipg in our naturp, thp$ 
when the heart is tpucliii^d and Bofte»ed by ^opie tr^quU i^j^ 
piness or affectionate feeling, the meiQoiy of the dc|ic| comes 
over it most powerfully and iFresistibty. ' 

Interesting it is to observe how certainly all deep feeling 
agree in this, that they seek for solitude, and are nursed by 
solitude. 

Is it l^ecause foreigners are in a condition to set our malice 
at defiance, that wo are willing to contract engage^ients of 
friendship 3 * 

See I and confess, one comfort still must rise ; 
^s this, t^QU^ ^§i;^'s % feoi, ^^e( j^od i^ wip^ 

Better for us, perhfips, it ipight 9;pW9r, 
Were ^there all harmony, all vii^ue hero ; 
That never air nor ocean felt the ^ind, 
%rhat neygjT pa^ion discomposed the mind* 

EXERCISE XIY.— THE PARENTHETICAL CLAUSE. 

SXAMFLS ANALYZSQ. 

'^The virtuous mim, it has been beautifully said, proceeda 
without constraint in the path of his duty." 

Ajudxva. — ^This is a compound dedaratiye sentenoe; oomposed of the 
simple olaase, 2*he virtuotts man proceeds wOhoul cotutrmnl in the pafk 
^ his duty, and the parentheticfd oUuae, It has been heaiU^uUy saAi* 
[Let the pupil analyze eacb dause as in the preceding exorcises.] 

Obs.— ^ntences of this form may often be analyzed by considering^ tha 
parentbotioal clause, the principal one, and tho rest of the aentenee depend- 
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•nt npon it. The mode of anulysis, indicated in the example, is, however, 
preferable ; as, although the pareuthetical clause is united in constmctioii 
with the other part of the sentence, it is not necessary to complete the sense. 

How dangerous soever idleness may be, are there not plea- 
sures, it may be said, which attend it ? 

" I leave my second son, Andrew," said the expiring miser, 
" my whole estate ; and desire him to be frugal." 

" Go forth," it had been said to Elijah, ** and stand npon tho 
mount before the Lord." 

"I tliink, boys," said the schoolmaster, when the clock 
struck twelve, " that I shall give you an extra half-holiday this 
afternoon." 

"You remember my garden, Henry," whispered the old 
man, anxious to rouso him, for a dullness seemed gathering 
upon the child, " and how pleasant it used to be in the evening- 
time!" 

" Therefore,", said he, " liath it in all confidence boon ordered 
by the Commons of Great Britain, that I impeach Warren 
Hastings of high crimes and misdemeanors." 

" Oh, no," said the Earth, " thou shalt not lie, 
Neglected and lone, on my lap to die. 
Thou fine and delicate child of the sky." 

No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
Tho bosom of his Father, and his God. 

EXERCISE XV.— COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

Obs. 1. — ^In analyzing compound sentences, at this stage of tho pupil's 
progress, the leading claitst suould be distinguished from the aubordvnaU 
daus€» It must, however, be understood that the dependence of the latter 
upon the former, is logieaL not grammatical, differing in this respect alto- 
gether from the relation of the principal and the dependent clause of a com- 
plex sentence, which is purely grammatical, since the latter is an adjunct, 
or used as one of the principal parts, in the principal clause. 

Obs. 2. — Some clauses are simply connected without logical or grammatical 
dependence. They may then be called coordinate clauses. 

[J^* In the following examples of Analysis, for the purpose of abbrevia- 
tion, and in order to furnish the pupil with a ready metlioa of clearly repre- 
senting, in written exercises, the parts of a sentence and their relatioDs, the 
compound da/uses of members are marked by capitids ; the simple dausesy by 
numerals ; and the phrases^ by smalt letters. When these are all written 
out in the order in which they occur, care being taken to unite in brackets 
dependent clauses cont£uned m the same sentence or member, the character 
and composition of the sentence analyzed will be exhibited. 

According to this mode of representation, a simple sentence would, of 
course, have no numerical or literal designation ; 1 would indicate a complex 
sentence with a simple dependent clause ' 1, 2, a compound sentence coi>- 
Bistiug of two simple clauses, but if enclosed in brackets thus [I, 2], a com* 
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plex sentence contdnlng two dependent clanses ; A, 1, 2, B, 8, 4, a oompoand 
Benteaoe composed of two compound members ; bat A, [1, 2]. B, [8, 4J, a 
compouud sentence composed of two complex members, each containing 
two dependeuc clauses ; A, 1, Bj 2, a conipouud sentence composed of two 
complex members, each containing one dependent dauae ; A. 1, 2, B, 8, a 
compound sentence composed oi a compound and a complex member: 
A, 1, B, 2, 3| a compound sentence containing a complex and a compound 
member ; A, B, 1, a complex sentence containing a complex dependent 
m3.nbor, which itself contains a complex dependent member ; and so on. 

This mode of presenting to the eye the eeneral conformation of a sen- 
tence, its members, clauses, etc.. in their order and, partially, their depen- 
dence, will be found easy after tne previonB practice, and oannot fidl to be 
useful. [In the forma of analysis ^ven, 6. stands for subject f P., for predi- 
cate ; O., for object ; Att., for attribute ; Ad., for adjunct.] 

EXAMPLES ANALYZED. 

1. ^*Let him that hastens to be rich, take heed lest he sud- 
denly become poor." 

ANALTBi9*-^-Ck)mpoand imperative sentence ; consisting of 

A. ^ Leading) Let him that hastetu to be rieh^ take heed ; 

1. (Subordinate^ Be suddenly btoomepoor. Connective, teat, 

A. Complex imperative member. 

5. I%otf (understood) ; P. lei ; 0. Aim that hoitene to U rich, taks 

heed. (B,) 

B. Comj^lex innnitive member. 

6. him ; P. take; O. heed. 

Ad. 3. that haatene to be rich. (.2). 
S. Simple adjective clause. 

S. that ; i\ haatena ; Ad. V.tobe rich. (a), 
a. Simple advorbinl phrase. 

Prin. part, to be ; Ad. ruih (Indirect attribute). 
1. Simple clause. 

S. A«/ P. become; MX,. poor ; Ad. P. auddenly* 

2. " Say not thou, * I will recompense evil ;' but wait on the 
Lord, and he shall save thee." 

Analysis. — ^Compound imperative sentence ; consisting of two coordinate 
members : 

A. Say not thou,^^ IwUl reconwenae evil.^^ 

B. Wait on the Lord^ and he anaU aave thee. Con. but. 

A. Complex imperative member. 

S. 7hm ; P. aay ; O. JwiU recompense evil (1) ; Ad. P. noL 
1. Simpla declarative clause. 

S. /; P. toiU reoompenae ; 0. emL 

B. Compound imperative member. 

2. Wait on the Lord. 

8. Jle shaU save thee ; connective, and. 
S. Simple imperative clause. 

S. Thou (understood) ; P. wait; Ad. 'P. on the Lord, (a), 
a. Simple adverbial phrase.- 

Pnn- part. Lord ; Ad. the. 
S. Simple declarative clause. 

8. Be; P. ahall save ; 0. thee. 

If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat ; if he b# 
thirsty, give him water to drink. 

If the mind were left uncultivated, though nothing else 
fihoold find entrauce, vice certainly would. 
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While riotoiu indulgepCQ euervates both the body ;^iid t\^ 
mind, purity, and virtue heighten all the powers of huinaa 
fruition. 

If the King were present, Gleon, there would be no need of 
my answering to what thou hast just proposed. 

He seems to have made an injudicious choice, though he is 
esteemed a sensible man. 

The person he chanced to see, was, to appearance, an oUI, 
sordid, blind man ; but, upon his following hitxi. from place to 
place, he at last found, by his own confession, that he was 
JPlutus, the god of riches. 

I know not what course others may take, but as for me, give 
me liberty, or give me death. 

Let any one resolve always to 4o right now, leaving then jLo 
do as it can, and if he were to live to the age of Methuselah, 
he would never do wrong ; but the common error is tQ ^,i^\S£ 
to act right after breakfast, or after dinner, or to-morrow morn- 
ing, or next time ; but noWy just now^ this once, we must go oa 
the same as eter. " 

It seems easier to do right to-morrow thaii to-day, $[i^ely 
because we forget, that when to-morrow comes, then wul ^ Sow^ 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason^ would he skip and play 1 

Inspiring thought of rapture yet to bel 
The tears of love were hopeless but for Uiee 1 
If in that frame no deathless spirit dwell. 
If that &int murmur be the last farpwell. 
If fate unite the faithful but to part} 
Why is their memory ^acired t9 the heart I 

EXERCISE XVL— MISCELLANEOUS SENTENCES. 

EXAMPLES ANALYZED. 

I. ''Rasselas could not catch the fugitives, with his utmost 
efforts ; but, resolving to weaiy, by perseverance, him whom he 
could not surpass in speed, he pressed on till the foot of tho 
mountain stopped his course." — Johnson, 

AsJLLTtOB* — Componnd declarative sentence : 

1. JScuaelas could not catch thefugHn/oe with TiU utmost ^ori»; 

A. Hetolving to weary .... course. Connective, Vid, '' 
1. Simple declaratave clause. 

S. mmtHoM I P. oo\M catch ; O. fugitive. 

Ad. P. not^ with his utmost fforts (a) ; Ad. O. th4^ 
a. Simple adverbial phrase. 



loipie adverbial pnrase. 

Prin. part, ^orts ; Ad. h%» and vfymti^ 

/omplox declarative member. 



A. Complex declarative member. 
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Ad. S. resohmg to weary, hy perseverance^ him . • . . speed (b) ; 

Ad. P. on, and till the/oot q/^tne mountain itopped hit cottrse (2). 
b* Complex adjective phrase. 

Prin. part, reeolvinaf AA, to weary .... speed (o). 
«. Complex objective pnrase. 

Prin. part, to weary; Ad. Twm (obj.) and hy perseverance ; Ad. of 
htm^ whom .... speed (8). 

5 Simple adjective clause. 

S. He ; P. oovld surpass ; O. whmi ; Ad. P. not and in speed, 

6 Simple adverbial clause. 

S. foot; P. stopped ; 0. «>wrM. 

Ad. S. thCy of the mountain ; Ad. P. tiU ; Ad. O. 7iis ; Connective, ^. 

2. " There is strong reason to snspeot that some able Whig 
politicians, who thought it dangerous to relax, at that moment, 
the laws against political offences, but who could not, without 
incurring the charge of inconsistency, declare themselves ad- 
verse to relaxation, had conceived a hope that they might, by 
fomenting the dispute about the court of the lord high steward, 
defer for at le€ist a year the passing of a bill which they dis- 
liked, and. yet could not decently oppose." — Macavlay. 

Analtbis.— Complex, declarative sentence : 
8. Jieason ; P. is. 
Ad. S. strong^ to suspect ...» oppose ; (a) Ad. P. ihere, 

a. Complex adjective phrase. 

Prin. part, to suspect ; Ad. (object), Some able .... oppose ; (A) 
Con. thai* 

A. Complex object clause. 

S. PMkkins ; P. had conceived ; 0. hope. 

Ad. S. tSome^ble^ Whig, and the two coordinate clauses, connected 
\ijhut^ Who thought .... tffenees^ (B), Who could .,,. re- 
laxation (C) ; Ad. O. Ihey might .... oppose (D). Con. that. 

B, Complex adjective clause. 

S. wio : P. thought ; O. It (to be) dangerous .... ofenoes (!)• 
1. Simple ODjoet clause, of the infinitive form. 
S. It: P. to be (und.) ; At. dangerous. 
Ad. S. to relax .... qfenr^s. (b) 

b. Complex explanatory phrase. 

Prin. part, to relax; Ad. (primary), at that moment, (c) and la9s; 
(Secondary), the^ and against pmt/uxd pffenoes. (d) 
c Simple adverbial phrase. 
d. Simple adjective phrase, modifying laws. 
C* Complex adjective clause. 

S. Who ; r. could declare ; O. themselves {to he) adverse to relcuca- 

Uon (2). 
Ad. P. not, without incurring the charge qf inconsistency (e). 
«» Complex adverbial phrase. 

Prin. part, incurring; Ad. (primary), charge; (secondary), the, acd 
qr inconsistency. 
t. Simple object clause, infinitive form. 

S. themselves; V.tobe (und.) ; Att. adverse; Ad. Att. to rdancatwn. 
D. Complex adjective clause. 

S. they ; P. might d^er; 0. passing. 

Ad. P. hyfomeniing .... steward (f ), for at least a year (g) ; 
Ad. 0. the, and qfa biU which .... oppose (h). 
£ Complex adverbial phrase. 

PriD.part,/ofii«ii^»n^; Ad. (primary), dispute, (secondary), the, and 
a!oM .... steward (i). 

6r 
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L Complex adjective phrase. 

Prin. part, court ; Ad. they and itfiAf lord Ugh Ueward (k). 
k. Simple adjective phrase. 
g. Simple adverbial phrase. 

Prin. part, ifear ; Ad. a. At leatt, independent phrase, 
h. Complex adjective phrase. 

Prin. part, hill ; Ad. a, and uihich .... oppose (8). 
8. Simple adjective clause, with a oompound predicate. 

S,they; P. (compoand), dUliked^ und could oppose; Con* and»* OL 
fDhich. 

Ad. P. (second), not and decently. 

S. What wonder, when 

MiUions of fierce encoant'ring Angels fought 
On cither side, the least of -whom could wield 
These elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions f How much more of pow'r 
Army 'gainst army numberless, to raise 
Dreadful combustion warring, and disturb, 
Though not destroy, their happy native seat ; 
Had not th' Eternal King omnipotent 
From his strong hold of Heav'n high over-ruled 
And limited their might ; though numbered such 
As each divided legion might have seem'd 
A numerous host, iii strength each armed band 
A legion, led in fight yet leader seem'd 
Each warrior single as in chief, expert 
When to advance, or stand, or turn the sway 
Of battle, open when, and when to close 
The ridges of grim war. — Paradise Lost^ YI., 219. 

^ALTSis. — ^The first period which terminates at regwne^ is a compomid in* 
terrogattve sentence. 

1. What wonder {should there ^) ? A. When .... regions ; Con, 

when (used as a conjunction). 
1. Simple interrogative clause. 
A. Compound declarative member. 

2. When millions .... side : 8. 7*he least .... regions ; Con. whom. 
The second period, comprisiug tne remainder of the passage, is a oout* 

pound exclamatory sentence. 

1. JIow .... seat ; A. Bad .... grim war ; Con. if (undeiBtood). 
1. Simple exclamatory clause. 

S. army ; P. wowd have wielded (understood) ; O. power. 

Ad. S. numberless, and warring against {numberless) army; Ad. O. 

to raise dreadfid combustion, and disturb, though not destroy iSMr 

happu native seat. 

A. Compound member. 

2. Had .... might ; B. Though .... war / Con. thaugK 
S. Simple clause, with a compoand predicate. 

B. Compound declarative member. 



compound de< 

3. {They were) number'' d such ; 
C. ^ou;h dwic 



divided legion .... war ; Con. as (for ihat)m 
%. Simple declarative clause. 
C Compound declarative member. 

4. Sach divided legion .... host} 

t. In strength .... legion; 
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Jy.Lediihfgkt .... war. No connectiye. 
4. 5. Simple declarative olaoses. 
D. Compound delarative member. 

6. Mick single warrior seemed as a leader in elmf^ expert .... loof ! 

7. {He was) led injlght, Conneotlvea (correspond.), though and f/e^. 
6. Simple declarative member. 

8. Warrior; F, seemed; Att. 2ea<^ (connected to the subject by a«). 
Ad. S. «i«A, single; Ad. Att. «, in chiefs and expert; Ad. of es^^ert^ 

When to advtmce .... war (a). 
A. Compound adverbial phrase. 

b. When to advance ; c. when to stand; d. when to turn the sway qf 
battle; e. when to open and when to dose the ridges of grim war* 



[Let the pupil he required to analyze and parse orally^ 
according to the Praxis^ the sentences in the following para-' 
graphs^ or to prepare a written analysis of each, according to 
the method, indicated in the examples , and explained in the 
Memarh on page 142.] 

1. Let the atnbitiaus, whether soldiers, tribunes, or kings, 
reflect, that if there are mercenary soldiers to serve them, and 
flatterers to e^ccuse them while they reign, there is the con- 
science of humanity afterwards to judge them, and pity to de- 
test them. — Lamartine, 

2. Some, in their discourse, desire rather commendation of 
wit, in being able to hold all arguments, than of judgment in 
discerning what is true ; as if it were a praise to know what 
might be said, and not what should Le thought. — Bacon. 

3. If all the means of education which are scattered over 
the world, and if all the philosophers and teachers of ancient 
and modem times, were to be collected together, and made to 
bring their combined efforts to bear upon an individual, all 
they could do would be to afford the opportunity of improve- 
ment. — Degerando. 

4. Dreams are the bright creatures of poem and legend, who 
sport on earth in the night-season, and melt away in the first 
beams of the sun, which lights grim Care and sterri Reality in 
their daily pilgrimage through the world. — Dickens. 

• 5. Montaigne saith prettily, when he inquired the reason, 
why the word of the lie should be such a disgrace and such an 
odious charge. Saith he, " If it be well weighed, to say that a 
man lieth, is as much to say, as that he is brave towards God, 
and a coward towards men." — Bacon, 

6. Dear sensibility I source inexhausted of all that is pre- 
cious in our joys, or costly in our sorrows, thou chainest thy 
martyr down upon his bed of straw, and 'tis thou who lift'sl 
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him up to heaven I Eternal fountain of onr feeling ! 'tb here 
I trace thee, and this is thy ^divinity which stirs toithin mef* 
not that, in some sad and sickening moments, ^' my soul shrinks 
back upon herself, and startles at destruction /" (mere pomp 
of words I) but that I feel some generous cares beyond myseltl 
All comes from thee, great — great Sensorium of the world ! 
which vibrates, i^. a hair of our heads but fells to the ground, 
in the remotest desert of thy creation. — Sterne, 

7. On the fourth day of creation, when the sun after a glo- 
rious, but solitary course, went down in the evening, and dark- 
ness began to gather over the face of the uninhabited globe, 
already arrayed in the exuberance of vegetation, and prepared 
by the diversity of land and water, for the abode of uncreated* 
animals and man, — a star, single and beautiful, stepped forth 
into the Armament. Trembling with wonder and delight in 
new-found existence, she looked abroad, and beheld nothing, in 
heaven or on earth, resembling herself But she was not long 
alone ; now one, then another, here a third, there a fourth 
resplendent c mpanion had joined her^ till, light after lightr 
stealing through the gloom, in the lapse of an hour, the whole 
hemisphere was brilliantly bespangled. — Montgomery, 

8. To learn A, B, C, is felt to be extremely irksome by thor 
infant, who cannot comprehend what it is for. The boy, forced 
to school, cons over his dull lesson because he must, but feelai 
no amusement or satisfstction in it. The labor he is obliged tO' 
undergo is not small ; the privations of pleasure and activity,- 
he regrets still more; and all for what! To learn what he 
does not like ; to force into his mind words to which he at-: 
taches no ideas, or ideas which appear to him to be of no value ;. 
[because] he cannot put them to any proper use. ' Youth is 
not aware, that not for present use is all this designed. The 
dull, laborious, but necessary routine, like plowing and sowing, 
the land, is in hopes of reaping abundance, at some not veiry 
.distant season. Education is not the end, but only the means. 
-^Taylor. ' • 

9. Fired with a perusal of the Abyssinian pilgrim's explora- 
tory ramblings after the cradle of the infant Nilus, we well ^ 
remember, on one fine summer holiday (a " whole day's leave " ' 
we called it at Christ's Hospital), sallying forth at rise of sun, 
aot very well provisioned either for sudi an undertaking, to 
trace the current of the New River — ^Middletonian stream 1 — 
to its scaturient source, as we had read, in meadows by fair 
Am w ell. — Lamb, 

, 10. The voice of the world had whispered to Columbus thai 
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the world is one; and as Be went forth toward the wesl^ 
ploughing a wave which no European keel had entered, it was 
his high purpose not merely to open new paths to islands or to 
continents, but to bring together the ends of the earth, and join 
all nations in commerce and spiritual hie, — Bancroft 

11. To a limited apprehension, it would seem as if the greater 
]);ii-t of the existence here allotted us, were little more than an 
apprenticeship to the business of living ; and iJiat, if ever wo 
come to understand our authentic position and relations in the 
world, and how our time and talents might have been wisely 
and most effectually employed,' it is at a stage of life, when ihh 
journey is drawing to a close, and hardly an opportunity is 
left us to turn what we have been learning to account. — H. 
Chambers, 

12. Wo never, in a moral way, applaud or blame either our- 
selves or others for what we enjoy or what we suffer; or for 
having impressions made upon us which we consider as being 
altogether out of our power : but only for what we do, or 
would have done had it been in our power ; or for what wo 
leave undone which wo might have done, or would have left 
undone though we could have done it. — Bp, Butler, 

13. Resisting or not, however, we are doomed to suffer a 
bitter pang as often as the irrecoverable flight of our time is 
brought homo with keenness to our hearts. The spectacle of a 
lady floating over the sea boat, and waking suddenly from 
sleep to find her magnific ropes pearl necklace, by some 
accident detached at one from its fastenings, the loose 
string hanging down into the water, and pearl after pearl slip- 
ping off forever into the abyss, brings beforo ns the sadness of 
the case. — De Quincey, 

14. Glowinff with a vivid conception of theso truths, so won* 
derful and so indisputable, let mo ask, whether, among all the 
spectacles which earth presents, and which angels might look 
down upon with am ecstasy too deep for utterance, is there ono 
fairer and more enrapturing to the sight than that of a young 
man, just fresh from the Creator's hands, and with the unspent 
energies of the coming eternity wrapped up in his bosom, sur- 
veying and recounting, in the solitude of his closet, or in tho 
darkness of midnight, tho mighty gifts with which he has been 
cado^^ed, and tho magnificent career of usefulness and of bless- 
edness, which has been opened before him ; and resolving, with 
one all- concentrating and all-hallowing vow, that he will live, 
true to. the noblest capacities of his being, and in obedience to 
tho highest law of his naturo !•— iTomce Mann. 

13* 
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16. Could every man apply himself to [the] employmentg 
which are most suited to his capabilities, and, in his appointed 
calling, work only with a view to serviceable, sincere, and en 
nobling results, the measure of his achievements might still, 
perchance, &11 short of his original aspirations; but, being 
commensurate with his powers, and conformable to the eternal 
laws, it cculd not fail to yield him that assurance of security 
and contentment which, by necessity, proceeds from all faith 
fulness of action. — Chambers. 

* 16. By the immortal gods, I wish (pardon me, my coun- 
try I for I fear what I shall say out of a pious regard for Milo 
may be deemed impiety against thee) that Olodius not only 
Jived, but were piietor, consul, dictator, rather than [that I 
should] be witness to such a scene as this. Immortal gods I 
how brave a man is that, and how worthy of being preserved 
by you! By no means, he erics; the ruffian met with the 
punishment he deserved ; and let me, if it must be so, sufifer 
the punishment I have not deserved. — Duncan's Cicero. 

lY. Where American liberty raised its first voice, and where 
its youth was nurtured and sustained, there it still lives, in the 
strength of its manhood, and full of its original spirit If dis« 
cord and disunion shall t^ound it ; if party strife and blind am- 
bition shall hawk at and tear it ; if folly and madness, if un- 
easiness under salutary restraint^ shall succeed to separate it 
from that Union, by which alone its existence is made sure, it 
will stand, in the end, by the side of that cradle in which its 
infancy was rocked ; it will stretch forth its arm with what* 
ever of vigor it may still retain, over the friends who gathered 
around it ; and it will fall at last, if fall it must, amid the proud- 
est monuments *f its glory, and on the very spot of its origin,—* 
Webster, 

18. So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps th' grapery of his couch 
About him,and lies clo a to pleasant dreams. — BryanU 

Id, Of chance or change, O let not man complain, 
Else shall he never, never cease to wail ; 
For, from the imperial dome, to where the swaim 
Bears the lone cottage in the silent dale, --X 
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All feel tb' assanlts of Fortune's fickle prale; 
Art, empire, Earth itself, to chMige are doom'd ; 
Earthquakes have raised to heaven the hnmble vale, 
And gulfs the mountain's mighty mass entomVd ; 
And where th' Atlantic rolls, wide continents have bloomed 

Seattle. 

20. The One remains, the many change and pass ; 
Heaven s light forever shines. Earth's rhadows fly ; 
Life, like a dome of many-colored glass. 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. — ^Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek t 

Follow where all is fled ! — Eome's azure sky. 

Flowers, ruins, statues, music, — ^words are weak 

The glory they transfuse, with fitting truth to speak. 

jShelley, 

21. The honey-bee, that wanders all day long 

The field,, the woodland, and the garden o'er. 
To gather in his fragrant winter store. 
Humming in calm content his quiet song, 
Seeks not alone the rose's glowing breast^ 
The lily's dainty cup, the violet's hps ; 
But from all rank and noisome weeds he sipft 
The single drop of sweetness ever pressed 
Within the poisoned chalice. Thus, if wo 
Seek only to draw forth the hidden sweet 
In all the varied human flowers we meet 
In the wide garden of humanity. 
And, like the bee, if home the spoil we bear, 
Hived in our hearts, it turns to nectar there. 

-4. (7. LyncK 

22. And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with Nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate ere grieves. 

Over the un returning brave, — alas I 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass. 
Which njw beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when the fiery mass 
Of living valor, rolling on the foe. 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low* 

Byroru 

23. Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescribed, their present state ; 
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From brutes wbat mefi, from men vfh&t spirits know ; 

Or who could suffer being here below I 

The ]amb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

]Sad he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 

PJeas'd to the last, he crops the flowery food, 

And licks the hand just rais'd to shed his blood. 

Oh blindness to the future ! kindly given 

That eftch may fill the circle mark'd by Heaven, 

Who sees wito equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl'd. 

And now u bubl>lo burat, and now a world. — Pope. 

24. As thus the snows arise ; and, foul and fierce, 
All Winter drives along the darkened air ; 
In his own loose-revolving fields, the swain 
IHsaster'd stands; sees oQier hills ascend, 
Of unknown joyless brow ; and other scenes. 
Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain ; 
Nor Cnds ^e river, nor the forest, hid 
Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders on 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps, 
Stung with the thpights of home; the thonghts of home 
Rush on his nerves, and call their vigor forth 
In many a vain attempt. — Thomson. 

S5. O treacherous conscience ! while she seems to sleep 
On rose and myrtle, lull'd with syren song ; 
While she seems, nodding o'er her charge, to drop 
On headlong appetite the slackened reign, 
And give us up to license, nnrecall'd, 
TJnmark'd ; — see, from behind her secret stand,* 
The sly informer minutes every fault. 
And her dread diaiy with horror fills. 
Nol the gross act alone employs h6r:pen : 
She reconnoitres fancy's airy band, 
A watchful foe I the formidable spy. 
Listening, o'erhears the whispers of our camp ; 
Our dawning purposes of heart exploro^, 
And steals our embryos of iniquity. — Young. 

26. The pulpit, therefore, (and I name it, filled 
With solemn awe, that bids me well beware 
With what intent I touch that holy thing,) — 



• 8M0b8.8, pogttUa. 
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The pulpit (when the satirist has, at last, 

Strutting and vaporing in an enapty school, 

Spent all hia force and made no proselyte) — 

I say the pulpit (in the sober use 

Of its legitimate, peculiar powei-s) 

Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall standi 

The most important and offectual guard, 

Support, and ornament of virtue's cause. 

There stands the messenger of truth ; there, stands 

The legate of the skies ; his theme, divino ; 

His office, sacred ; his credentials, clear. 

By him the violated law speaks out 

Its thunders ; and, by him, in strains as sweet 

As angels use, the Gospel whispere peace. — Cowper. 

27, Look, a» I.blow this feather from my facc» 
And. as the air blows it to me again. 
Obeying with my wind when I do blow. 
And yielding to another when it blows. 
Commanded always by the greater gust; 
Such is the lightness of you commoa men. 

28. Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress* 
With quietness and beauty, and so feud 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rasii judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men 
Shall e'er prevail a^inst us, or distrust 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings, — Wordsworth* 

20. Oj.Adstm, one Almighty is,' from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return, 
If not depraved from good, created all 
Such to perfection, one first matter all. 
Endued with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and in things that live, of life; 
But more refined, more spirituous, and pure, 
As nearer to him placed, or nearer tending 
Each in their sev'ral active spheres assigu'd. 
Till body rp to spirit work, in bounds 
Proportioned to each kmd.^-Jfilton. 
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CHAPTEK II.— RELATION AND AGREEMENT. 

In this chapter and the next, the Rules of Syntax are 
jBin exhibited, in their former order, with Examples, 
exceptions, Observations, Notes, and False Syntax. 
The Notes are all of them, in form and character, sub- 
ordinate rules of syntax, doeigned for the detection of 
errors. The correction of the False Syntax placed under 
the rules and notes, will form an oral exercise^ somewhat 
similar to that of parsing, and perhaps more useftil. 

Obs. — Relation and Agreement are taken together that the rules may stand 
iu the order of the parts of »peech. The laiter is mcH'eover naturally allied 
to the former. Seven of the ten parts of speech are, with a few tzceptions. 
iDcapable of any asrrecment ; of these, the relation and use must be explained 
in parsinfT ; and all neceMary o^Minen^ - between any of the rest| is confined 
to words that relaU to each other 

RULE I.— ARTICLES. 

Articles relate to the nouns which they limit: as, " At 
a little distance from ike ruins of the abbey, stands an 
aged elm." 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

The definite article, used intensively, ma/ relate to an odi&itliM or advert 
of the compATative or the superlative degrise; as, *^ A land which was iht 
mightMat*'''' — Byron, " Hie jarther they proceeded, ihe greater appeared 
their alacrity."— i>r. Johnson, " He chooses it the raGkier.'"—€owper, [See 
Obs. 7th, next pag«.] 

EXCEPTION SEC ^KD. 




No. -ies. [See Obs. 12th, next page.] 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE I. 



*u tuw riguii xnanaj nor w mo len" \nana\, — JHote^ •• ne was a good man, 
and a just" [man\,—Ih, " The pride of swains Palemon was, the generous 
[fTian], and the rich" [»»«»]. — T^muon, 

Obs. 2.— It is not always necessary to repeat the article before several nouns 
in the same construction : the same article serves sometimes to limit the sig- 
nification of more than one noun ; but we doubt the propriety of ever con* 
struing two articles as relating to one and the same noun. 

Obs. 8, — ^The article precedes its noun, and is never, by itself, plaoed aftet 
it ; as, " Passion is ike drunkenness of the mind."-— /SmiMw. 

Obs. 4. — When an adjective precedes the noun, the artide Is olaced befora 
iht acyectlve, that its power may extend over tiiat also ; as, 
** 77<« private path, the secret acts of men. 
If aoble, fer the noblest of their lives."— Jbwi^. 
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Except the adjectives ail, such, many, what, both, and those which are pre« 
ceded by the adverbs too. so, as, or how ; as, *^ Authe materials were bought 
nt too dear a rate." — " Like many an other poor wretch, I now suffer aU ths 
ill consequences of so foolish an indulgence." 

Obs. 5. — When the adjective is placed after Xh^ noun, the article generally 
retains its place before the noun, and is not repeated before the adjective ; 
Bs, "-4 man ignorant of astronomy," — " 7%e primrose pale." In Greelc, when 
an adjective is placed after its noun, if the article is prefixed to the noun, it 
is repeated before^tfae Adjective; as, 'HirtfAi; ^/tc^^H ^^ city ^ great; i. e., 
The groat city. 

Obs. 6. — Articles, according to their own definition, belong before their 
nouns ; but the dennita artido and an adjective seem sometimes to be placed 
After the noun to which they both relate : as, " Section the Fourth^" — " Henry 
ihe £ight}i." Such examples, however, may be supposed elliptical ; and, if 
they are so^ the article, in English, can never be placed after its noun, nor 
can two artidea ever properly relate to one noun, iu any particular consiruc- 
tion of it. 

Obs. 7. — ^The definite article is often prefixed to comparatives and superlc^ 
Hves; and its effect is, as l/ttrmjr observes, (in the words of Zototi^ **to 
mark the degree the more strongly, and to define it the more precisely :" as, 
•* The oftener I see him, the more I respect him." — " A constitution ms most 
fit." — "A claim, the strongest, and the most easily Comprehended." — ** The 
men the most dmlcolt to be replaced." In these instances, the article seems 
to be used adverbially, and to relate only to the adjective or adverb following 
it; but after the (u^ectioe, the noun may be supphed. 

Obs. 8. — The article the is applied to nouns of Doth numbers ; as, J%tf man, 
ihe men ; — The good boy, the good boys, * 

Obs. 9.— The article uie is generally prefixed to adjectives that ara used; by 
eUipsis, as -nouns ; as, 

*' The great, the gay. shall they partake 
The neav^n that tliou alone canst make I" — Oowper. 

Obs. 10. — ^The urtide the is sometimes elegantlv used in stead of a possess- 
ive pronoun: as, <'Men who have not lM>wed ths knee to the image of 
Baal."— i2(WK, xi, 4. 

Obs. 11. — An or a implies one, and belongs to nouns of the singular num- 
ber only ; as, A man, a good boy. 

Obs. 12. — An or a is sometimes put before an adjective of number, when 
the noun following is plural; as, **^ few days," — **-4 hundred sheep," — 
"There are a great many adjectives,"— -2>r. Aaatn, In these cases, the arti- 
cle seems to relate only to the adjective. Some grammarians however call 
these words of number nouns, and suppose an ellipsis ot the preposition <f. 
Hurray and many others call them adjectives, ana suppose a peculiarity of 
construction in the article. 

Obs. 18. — An or a has sometimes the import of each or even/ ; as, ** He 
eame twice a year." The article in this sense with a preposition understood, 
is preferable to the mercantile per, so frequently used; as, '^ fifty cents pbrj 
a Dushel,"" — rather than, ^^per bushel." 

Obs. 14. — A, as prefixed to participles in inff, or used in composition, is a 
wwosUion; being, probably, the French a, siffnifyixiff to, at, on, tn, or of; as, 
^' They burst out a laughing." — M. Edgeioortn. " He is gone a hunting."— 
** She lies o-bed all day," — " He stays out a-nights." — " They^ ride out <»- 
Sundays." Shakspeare often uses the prefix a, and sometimes in a mannex 
peculiar to himself ; as, " Tom's a cold,^' — ** a weary." 

Obs. 15. — An is sometimes a conjunction, signifying (/'; as, 

" Nay, an thoult moathe, I'll rant as well as thou."— ^Aa£. 

NOTES TO RULE I. 

Note I. — ^When the indefinite article is required, a should 
always be used before the sound of a consonant, and an, befbse 
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that of a vowel ; as, '* With the talents of an angel, o man 
may be a fool." — Young. 

0b8. — An was formerly used before all words be^nning with h, and before 
several other words which are now pronounced in such a manner as to re- 
quire a; thus, we read in the Bible, **.4» house,*' — "tf» hundred,'' — "a»» 
ouc," — "a»ewer," — ^** a» usurer." 

Note II. — ^When nouns are joined in construction, withoBt 
a close connexion and common dependence, the article must 
be repeated. The follovnng sentence is therefore inaccurate : 
" She never considered the quality, but merit of her visitors,'* 
— TFi». Penn^ The should be inserted before merit, 

NoTK III.-^When adjectives are connected, and the quali- 
ties belong to things individually different, though of the sande 
name, the article should be repeated: as, ^^A black and a 
"white horse ;" — ^i. e., two horses, one black and the other white. 

Note IV. — ^Whcn adjectives are connected, and the qualities 
all belong to the same thing or things, the article should not 
be repeated : as, "^ black and white horse ;" — i. e., one horse, 
piebald. 

Obs. 1. — ^The reason of the two preceding notes is this : by a repetition of 
the article hefore several adjectives in the same construction, a repetition of 
the noun is implied ; but without a repetition of the artide, the adjecti^^a 
are confined to one and the same noun. 

Obs. 2. — To avoid repetition, we sometimes, with on» article, Join incon- 
sistent qualities to a plural norm'j as, **The Old and New Testaments," — 
for, '' The Old and ihs New Testament." But the phrases, <* The Old aqd 
New Testament;"^ and, ** Ths Old and the New TesUmeaU;^ are both obvi- 
ously incorrect. 

T 

NoTK V. — ^Tho article should not bo used before the names 
of virtues, vices, passions, arts, or sciences ; before simple 
proper names ; or before any noun whose signification is suf* 
ficiently definite without it : as, ^^Fahehood is odious." — ^^Jron 
is useful." — ''''Beauty is vain." 

Note VI. — ^When titles are mentioned merely as titles, ot 
names of things merely as names or words, the article should 
not bo used ; as, " He is styled Marquis,^"* — " Ought a teacher 
to call his pupil Jf(M/i^/" 

Note Vll. — In expressing a comparison, if both nouns refer 
to the same subject, the article should not be inserted; if to 
different subjects, it should not be omitted : thus, if we say, 
"He is a better teacher than poet," we compare difierent 
qualifications of the same man ; but if we say, " He is a better 
teacher than a poet," we refer to different men. 

Note VIII. — ^The definite article, or some other definitive, 
is generally required before the antecedent to the pronoun toAo 
or whidi in a restrictive dause ; as, ^''The men who wero pres- 
^#iity consented." 



i 
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Note IX. — ^Hie artiole is generally required in that con- 
struction which converts a participle into a verbal noun ; as, 
*'^The completing of this, by the working-out of sin inherent, 
must be by the power and spirit of Christ, in the heart.'*— 
Wm, Penn, " They shall be an abhorring unto all flesh,"— 
Isaiah, Ixvi, 24. 

NoTB X. — ^The article should not be prefixed to a participle 
that is not taken in all respects as a noun ; as, '^ He made a 
mistake in the giving out the text." Expunge the. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER EULE L — ^ARTICLES. 

^9" [The Examples of False Syntax placed under the rules, are to be correctMl 
oraUy by the pupil, according to the formules giveo, or according to others framed in 
ttko manner, and adapted to the Mveral notes.] 

Examples under Note K — AN or A. 
He went Into an house. 

[FoBMiTLS. — Not proper, because the article <m is used before houM^ which begins 
with the sound of the consonant h. But, according to Note 1st under Bnle 1st, 
** When the indefinite article is required, a should always bo used before the sound of 
a consonant, and an before that of a voweL^ Therefore, o/n should be a; thul^ Ht 
went into a house.] 

This is an hard saying. 

A humble heart shall And favour. 

Passing from an earthly to an heavenly diadem. 

Few have the happiness of living with such an one* 

She evinced an uniform adherence to the truth. 

A hospital is an asylum for the sick. 

This is truly an wonderful invention. 

He is an younger man than we supposed. 

An humorsome child is never long pleased. 

A careless man is unfit for a hostler. 

Under Note 2. — Nouns Connected, 

Avoid rude sports : an eye is soon lost, or bone broken. 
As the drop of the bucket and dust of the balance. 
Not a word was uttered, nor sign given. 
I despise not the doer, but deed. 

Under Note 3. — Adjectives Connected, 

What is the difference between the old and new method t 

The sixth and tenth have a close resemblance. 

Is Paris on the right hand or left % 

Does Peru join the Atlantic or Pacific ocean ? 

He was influenced both by a just and generous prindple^ 

The book was read by the old and young. 

I have both the large anjil small grammar. 

Are both the north and south line measured ? 

14 
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Are the north line and south both measured ? 
Are both the north and south lines measured ? 
Are both the north lines and south measured 1 

Under Note 4. — AdJecHvee Connected, 

Is the north and the south line measured I 

Are the two north and the south lines both measured t 

A great and a good man looks beyond time. 

They made but a weak and an ineffectual resistance. 

The Allegany and the Monoiigahela rivers form the Ohiow 

I rejoice that there is an other and a better world. 

Were God to raise up an other such a man as Moses. 

The light and the worthless kernels will float. 

Under Note 5. — Articles not Requisite, 

Cleou was an other sort of a man. 

There is a species of an animal called a seal. 

Let us wait in the patience and the quietness. 

The contemplative mind delights in the silence. 

Arithmetic is a branch of the mathematics. 

You will never have an other such a chance. 

I expected some such an answer. 

And I persecuted this way unto the death. 

Under Note 6. — Titles and Names, 

He is entitled to the appellation of a gentleman. 
Cromwell assumed the title of a Protector. 
Her fiither is honoured with the title of an Earl. 
The chief magistrate is styled a President. 
The highest title in the state is that of the Governor. 
** For the oak, the pine, and the ash, were names of whole 
classes of objects," — Blair's Rhetoric^ p. 73. 

Under Note 7. — Comparisons, 

He is a, better writer than a reader. 

He was an abler mathematician than a linguist. 

I should rather have an orange than apple. 

Under Note 8. — Nouns with Who or Which, 

Words which are signs of complex ideas, are liable to be mis- 
understood. 

Carriages which were formerly in use, were very clumsy. 

The place is not mentioned by geographers who wrote at that 
time. 
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Under Note 9. — Participial Nouns, 

Means are always necessary to accomplishing of ends. 
By seeing of the eye, and hearing of the ear, learn wisdom. 
In keeping of his commandments^ there is great reward. 
For revealing of a secret, there is no remedy. 
Have you no repugnance to torturing of animals? 

Under Note 10. — Partictjples, not Nouns, 

By the breaking the law, you dishonour the lawgiver. 
An argument so weak is not worth the mentioning. 
In the letting go our hope, wo let all go. 
Avoid the talking too much of your ancestors. 
The cuckoo keeps the repeatmg her unvaried notes. 
Forbear the boasting of what you can do. 

EULE II.— NOMINATIVES. 

A Noun or a Pronoun which is the subject of a finite 
verb, must be in the nominative case : as, 

"I know thou sayst it: says thy life the samel"— Pown^. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE n. 

Obs. 1. — To tills rale there are no ejoMptiont. Aud in connected langQAge, 
every nominative stands as the snbjeot of some verb expressed or nnder- 
Btooa ; except such as are put in amxmiian with other nominatives, accord- 
ingto Rule td—i0er a verb, aoooroing to Bule 21st — or abtcHuUf aooordiDg 
to Kule 35th. 

Obb. 2. — The subject, or nominative, is c^nerallv placed before the verb ; 
as, ** Peace dawnea upon his mind." — Jbhnton, *' iVhat is written in thd 
Uwr— Bible. 

Obs. 8.— But, in the following nine cases, the subject is usually placed 
qfter the verb, or after the first auxiliary : — 

1. When a question is asked, without an interrogative pronoun in tho 
nominative case: as, ^^SkaU mofiaU be implacable?^' — **What art t^au 
doing r-^Eooke. 
8. When the verb is in the imperative mood : as, ** 6^ ihou^^ 
8. When an earnest wish, or other strong feeling is expressed ; as, ^^JUdy 
ehe be happy 1" — ** How were we etruck P* — jounq. 

4. When a auppoeition is made without a oonjunction ; as, " WereittrvLe^ 
it would not iiijure us.*' 

5. When neither or nor, signifying and not^ precedes the verb ; os, " This 
was his fear ; nor woe his apprehension groundless." 

6. When, for the sake ofemphasis, some word or words are placed before 
the verb, which more naturallv come after it ; as, " Here am /." — " Narrow 
it Uie tooy.*' — *^ Silver and golcl "have /none ; but such as I have, giveIi3aa%P 
— Bible, 

7. When the verbbns no regimen, and is itself emphatical ; as, *' Jb^tho 
mountaint rouud/' — TTiommn, 

8. When the verbs eayJfMnhy reply,, and the liho, introduce the parts of a 
dialogue ; as, ** * Son of affliction,' eaid Omar^ * who art thou V * My name,* 
r^ied the etranger, * is Hassan.' " — Johneon, 

9. When the adverb there precedes the verb ; as, ** There hmed % mail."*— 
Miintg» " la all worldly Joys, there ie a secret wovnd^^^^Omi^ 
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FALSE SYNTAX UKDBB RULE II. — ^NOMINATIVES. 
Thee must have been idle, 

[FoBmrLK— l^ot proper, because the objeetire prononn th4e Is made the Bnljeet ef 
tbe verb muH have Man, Bot, aocording-to Rule 3d, ** A conn or a pronoun whldi 
is the subject of a finite verb, must be in tbe nominative casc/^ Xberefbre, tAti 
should be thou ; thus, TTWm must liave been idle.] 

Him that is studious, will improve. 

Them that seek wisdom, will be wise. 

She and me are of the same age. 

You are two or three years older than us. 

Are not John and thee cousins ? 

I can write as handsomely^ as theei 

Nobody said so but him. 

Whom dost thou think was there 1 

Who broke this slate ? Me. 

We are alone ; .here 's none but thee and I. — ^ShaJc. 

Them that hon'our me, I will honour ; and them that despise 

me, shall be lightly esteemed* 
He whom in that instance was deceived, is a man of sound 

judgement. 

RULE m.— APPOSITION. 

, A Noun or a personal Pronoun used to explain, a pre- 
ceding noun or pronoun, is put, bj apposition, in tha 
same case: as, 

" But hCy our gracious Master^ kind as just, 
Knowing our frame, remembers we are dust." — Barbauld. 

OBSBBVATIONS ON RULE Bl. 

Ob3. 1. — Apposition is the nsing^ of different words or appellations, to deb« 

' ignate tbe same thing. Apposition also denotes the relation whioh exists be* 

' tween th» words which are so employed. In parsing, rule third should be 

applied only to the explanatory term ; because the case of \kie prineinal term 

depends on its relation to the rest of tiie sentence, and eomes under Bomo 

other rule. 

Obs. 2.-r-To this rule, there are properly no exeqftions. Bat there are togay 

• puzzling examples under it, whicn the following observations are designed 
to explain. Tne rule supposes the first word to be the principal term, with 

' which the other is in apposition ; and it generally is so : buttneexpUmatory 
word is sometimes placed first, especially among the poets ; as, 

" From briffht'ning fields of ether fair disclosM, 
Child of the sun, refulgent Summer comes." — Tfumiaofu 

Obs. 8. — The pronouns of the^r«^ and second persons are often prefixed te 
nouns, merely to distinguish theb person : as, ''^IJohn saw these things.'^— 
" Tills is the stone which was set at nougnt of you builders J*^ — BiUe. ** His 
praise, ye brooks^ attune." — Thomson, In this case of apposition, the words 
are closely united, and either of them may be taken as the explanatory term . 
the learner will find it easier to parse the noun by rule third. 

• ^ Oai. .4. — When two or more nouns of the possessive case are put in apposi-* 
tion, the possessive termination added to one, denotes the case of botn or 
aU I as, ♦^His In^oOur Philip's wife }"— ".ToAw the Baptises head ;"—" At my 
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friend Jaknton^B, the hoohMer,^^ Bj a repetition of the posseBsive ei^^, a 
. dlBtinct governir^ nomi is implied, and the apposition is destroyed. 

Obs. 5. — ^In like manner, a noun without the possessive sign, is sometimes 
put in apposition with a pronoun qf 1M poasettive case; as, " As an av/thor^ 
his * Adventurer' is hU capital work." — Murray, 

** Thus shall mankind Ma guardian care engage, 
The promised/xM^ of tne ftiture age." — Pope, 

Obs. 6. — ^When a noun or a pronoun ia repeated for the' sake of emphasis, 
the word which is repeated, maj properly be said to be in apposition with 
that which is first introduced ; as, ^^Thej have forsaken me^ the FbutUain 
of living waters, and hewed them out ciaUrna^ broken ciatema^ that oan 
hold no woter."—-*^., ii, 18. 

Obs. 7. — A noun is sometimes put in apposition to a aentenoe; as, **He 
permitted mc to consult his library — a kinaneaa which I shall not for^ret."— 
IV.AUen. • 

Obs. 0. — A diatrOmtive term in the singular number, is frequently con- 
strued in opposition with a comprehensive plural ; as, " Iliey reap vanity, 
every one with his neighbour." ^Jiible. " Go ye every man unto his city." — 
Ibia. And sometimes a plural word is emphatically put after a series of par* 
ticulars comprehended under it; as, ^^ Ambition, interest, honour, a22 con- 
curred." — Murray, " Royalists, rcpnolicans. churchmen, sectaries, courtiers, 
patriots, aUpartiea concurred in the illusion." — Hume. 

Obs. 9. — To express a reciprocal action or relation, the pronominal adjec- 
tives each other and ane an other are employed : as, ** They love each other /" 
— "- They love one an other y The words, separately considered, are singular : 
^T)Ut, taken iogether, they imply plurality ; and they can be properly construed 
only after plurals, or singulars taken coi^ointlv. Each other is uaaally a)>- 
plied to two objects ; and one an other , to more .than two. The terms, though 
reciprocal, and closely united, are never in the same construction. If such 
expressions be analyzed^ ea>ch and one will generallyappear to be in the nom- 
.inative ease, and c^rin the objective; as, "They love each other f i.e., 
ecu^ loves the other. Each is properly in apposition with they, and other ia 
governed by the verbl The terms, however, admit of other oonstruotions^ 
as, " Be ye nelpers one of an other,'''' — B'tble, Here one is in apposition with 
y«, and other is governed \^of, "Ye are one an other* a joy.* ' — ih. Here on* 
IS in apposition with ye^ and other'' s is in the possessive case, being governed 
hjjoy, " Love win make you one an other'a joy." Here one is in the object- 
ive case, being in apposition with ^(m, and other'a is governed as before. 
The Latin terms aliua dlium. alii ahoSy &c., sufficiently confirm this doctrine. 

Obs. 10. — The convmon and the proper name of an object are often associ- 
ated, and put in apposition ; as, Tlie river Thames, — ^The ship Albion, — ThQ 
poet Cowper, — Lake Erie,— Cape May, — Mount Atlas. But the proper 
name of v^ place, when accompanied bytne common name, is generally put in 
the objective case, and preceded by of; as, The city of Kew Yo», — ^Thd 
land 0^ Canaan. 

Obs. 11.— The aeveral vroper namea which distin^ish an individual, ara 
always in apposition, ana should be taken together in parsing ; as, WiXUam 
J^iUf — Mdreua TuUvua Cicero, 

Obs. 12. — When an object ae^irea a new name or character from the ac- 
tion of a verb, the new appellation is put in apposition with the object of the 
active verb, and in the nominative after the passive : as, " They named the 
child John ;" — " The child was named JohnJ*^^^^ They elected him preaidentf* 
— "^ waa elected jPTMu^n^" After the active verb, the acc^uired Qamo 
must be parsed by Bnle Sd ; after the passive, by Bule 2lBt. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER BULE III. — ^APPOSITION. 

I have received a letter from my cousin, she that was hero 
last week. 

[FoainrLR.— Not proper, becaase the nominative pronoun 9he Is uMd to explain the 
•l^ecUve noun couain. But, aooordlag to Bule to, ** A noun or a personal pronoun 

14* 
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vsed to oxplaln a preceding noan or prononn, Is pat, br ^>poeltioB, In the anme esM.^ 
Therefore, »ke »boald be Aer ; thus, 1 have recefyed a letter from mj oonsin, her that 
\7a8 bere last week.] 

The book is a present from my brother Richard, he that keeps 
the bookstore. 

I am going to see my friends in the country, they that we met 
at the ferry. 

This dress was made by Catharine, the mUliner, she that we 
saw at work. 

Dennis, the gardener, him that gave me the tulips, has prom- 
ised mo a piony. 

Resolve me, why the cottager and king, 
Him whom sea-sever'd realms obey, and him 
Who steals his whole dominion from the waste. 
Repelling winter blasts with nmd and straw. 
Disquieted alike, draw sigh for sigh. 

RULE IV.— ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives relate to nouns or pronouns: as, *'He is a 
wise man, though he is young^ 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 




EXCSPTIOir SECOND. 

With an infinitiye or a participle denoting beinff or action in the abstraot, 
on ftdjectiye ia sometimes also ia^'&ii ahatracG^ ; fthat is, without referenoa 
to any particular nonn, pronoun, or other subject;; as^ '*To be tincerey is to 
be wise^ innooerU^ and safe," — MtwJkesworih, *^Gapaotty marks the abatract 
quiditj of being ai>U to receive or hold." — OraW* Synonpnu. 

OBSERVATIONS ON BULB IV. 

Cm. 1. — AdjeotiveB often relate to nouns understood; es, "The nine*' 
[nvusea^, — " Philip was one of the seven" [deacon^]. — AcU. X3d, 8. ** He came 
unto his own [p08u»»i(m$\, and his own \fMn\ received nim not" — Jdhn^ i, 
11. ** The Lord your God is God of gods, and Lord of lords, a great God, a 
miffhty [God], and a terrible" lOod],—D0ut., x, 17. 

Obs. 2. — In as much as qtuHuiet belong only to things, most grammarians 
teach that every adjective belongs to some noun expressed or undei-stood ; 
and suppose a countless number of unnecessary ellipses. But it is evident 
that in toe construction of sentences, adjectives often relate immediately to 
pronouns, and, through them, to the nouns they represent. This is still 
more obviously the case, in some other languages, as may be seen by the 
followmg examples, which retain something of the Greek idiom : *^AU ye are 
brethren." — Matt, xxiii, 8. " Whether of them twain did the will of his 
father?"— Jfa«., xxi, 31. 

Obs. 8. — When an adjective follows a finite verb, and is not followed by a 
noun, it generallv relates to the subject of the verb ; as, '*/am glad that the 
door IS made tndeJ*'' — V Every thing which is /alee, vicious, or unworthy, is 
despieahU to him, though all the world should approve it."— /^ectdrfor, Nob 
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520. HeTB/a2M^ vieiau*, and vnworihfff relate to whi^; and dnpicaUe relatei 
to thin(^. 

Ob8. 4. — When an adjective follows an infiiiitive or a participle^ tbe noun 
or proDoan to wliich it relates, is sometimes before it, and sometimes after 
it, and often considerablj remote ; as, *' A real gcDtleman cannot bat practise 
those virtues whi4ih^ bv an intimate knowledge of mankind, he has found to 
be useful to them/' — '^ He [a melancholy enthusiast] thinks Mnudf obliged 
in dutj to be sad and disconsolate^ — Addison. " He is scandalizea at ^^h 
for bemg Uvetpy and at childhood for being pla^ffaV — Id, ** But growing 
weary of one who almost walked him out of breath, hs left him for Horaoe 
and Auacreon." — Sieele* 

Obs. 5. — Adjectives preceded by the definite article, are often used, by 
ellipsis, OS having the force of nautu. Thev designate those classes of objects 
which are characterized bv the qualities they express ; and, in parsing, tho 
noun may be supplied. Tne^ are most commonly of the plural number, and 
refer to penons^ places, or things^ understood ; as, " The earsUss [persons! 
and the vmprudeni^ the giddy and th^fickUy the ungratrftd and the uUerstted 
everywhere meet us." — Blair. 

*' Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open [places], what the covert, yield." — Fcpe, 

Obs. 6. — ^The adjective Is generally placed immediately l^ore Us noun; as, 
" Vain man 1 is grandeur given to gety attire f" — BeatUe, 

Obs. 7. — ^Those adjectives which r&te to pronouns most commonly /o^Zow 
ikem ; as, " They left me weary on a grassy turf." — MiUon, 

Obs. 8.— In the following instances, the adjective is placed qfter the noun 
to which it relates : 

1. When other words depend on the adjective; as, "A mind conscious of 
H^A*,j--" A wall three feet thicks 

2. When the quality results from the action of a verb ; as, ** Virtue renders 
life A^fgpy*" 

8. When the adjective would thus be more clearly diatinoUve; as, '* Good- 
ness infinite,^'' — " Wisdom unsearchaiie,^'* ^ 

4. When a verb comes between the adjective and the noun ; as, " Truth 
stands independent of all external thiDgs." — Burgh, 

Obs. 9. — In some cases, the adjective may either precede or/oUow the 
noon ; as, 

1. In poetry; as, 

*< Wilt thou to the mZ«9 
AUantie^ to the ri^ Hesperian dinUf 
Fly in the train of Autumn?" — Aienside, 

2. In some teohnical expressions ; as, ** A notary public," or, " A publio 
notary." 

8. When an adverb precedes the adjective; as, **ABeing infinitely wise," 
cr, ** An infinitely wise Being." 

4. When several ac^eotives belong to the same noun ; as, " A woman, 
modest, sensible, and virtuous," or, "A modest, sensible, and virtuous wo- 
man." 

Obb. 10. — An emphatic a4Jcotive may he plUuxd first in the sentence, though 
it belong after the verb ; as, " Weighty is the anger of the righteous." — 
Bihle, 

before 




ellipsis. [Sec Obs, 2dj under Bale zzii.] 

NOTES TO RULE IV. 

Note I. — Adjectives that imply unity or plurality, must 
agree with their nouns in number; as, That sort, those sorts. 
NoTB II.— « When the adjective is necessarily plural, or nece£h 
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sarily singular, the noun should be made so too; as, ^Thoeni^ 
paufuia,^^ — ^not, " Twenty ^powwc?/' — ^**One semon,^^ — ^not, "One 

Obb. 1. — ^In Bome peculiar phrases^ this rule appears to be disregarded ; to, 
*^7kpo hundred petwytoorth or bread is not sufficient.^* — John^ vi, 7. ^'•Twentj 
tail of vessels ;^' — ** A hundred head of cattle/* 

Obs. 2.-*To denote a coUeotive number, a singular adjective mar precede 
a plural one; aa, "t>n« hundred men," — "iSWysix weeks," — "(/w seven 
times." — Dan,, iii, 19» 

Obs. 8. — To denote plurality, the adjective many may, in like manner, pre* 
oede an or a with a tingular noun ; as, 

'' Full fTMfiy afiower u dorn to blush unseen, 
And waste Us sweetness on the desert air." — Oray, 

Note III — The reciprocal expression, one an other^ should 
not be applied to two objects, nor each other^ or one the other, 
to more than two : because reciprocity between two is some 
act or relation of each or one lo the other, an object definite, 
and not of one to an other, which is indefinite ; but reciprocity 
among three or more is of one, each, or every one, not to one 
other solely, or the other definitely, but to others, a plurality, 
or to an other, taken indefinitely and implying this j^lurality. 

NoTB IV. — ^The comparative degree can only be used in 
reference to two objects, or classes of objects ; the superlative 
compares one or more things with all others of the same class, 
whether few or many : as, ^' Edward is taller than James; hd 
is the largest of my scholara." 

NoTB V. — When the comparative degree is employed, the 
latter term of comparison should never inclvde the former; as, 
^''Iron is more useful than all the metals" It should be^ *'thaiL 
all the other metalsJ" 

Note VI. — When the superlative degree is employed, the 
latter term of comparison should never exclude the former ; as, 
" A fondness for show, is, of all other follies, the most vain." 
The word other should be expunged. 

Note VII. — ^Comparative terminations, and adverbs of de- 
gree, should not be applied to adjectives that are not susceptible 
of comparison ; and all double comparatives and double super- 
latives should be avoided: as, ^^ So universal a complaint:" 
say, "^o general," — "Some less nobler plunder:" say, ^less 
noble," — ^'* The most straitest sect :" expunge most. 

Note VIII. — When adjectives are connected by and, or, or 
nor, the shortest and simplest should in general be placed first; 
as, '* He is older and more respectable than his brother." 

Note IX. — An adjective and its noun may be taken as a 
compound term, to which other adjectives may be prefixed. 
The most distinguishmg quality should be expressed next tp 
the noun: as, '*A fine young mao," — ^not, ^' A young fine man*" 
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Note X. — ^In prose, the use of adjectives for adverbs, is im 

proper : as, " He writes elegant f^ — say, " elegantly J*^ 

Obs. 1. — In poetry^ aa adjective relating to the noon or prononn, is some* 
times elegantly used in stead of an adverb qualifying the vero or participle : as, 

** To thee I bend the knee ; to thee my thoughts 
Continual climb." — Thornton, 

Obs. 2. — ^In order to determine, in difficult cases, whether an ac|}ective ot 
an adverb ia reauired, the learner should carefully attend to the definitionf 
of these parts oi speech, and consider whether, in the case in question, qual^ 
Uy or manner is to be expressed : if the former, an adjective is proper ; If 
the latter, an adverb. The following examples will illustrate tnis point : 
'^She looks coZi;'*-6he looks (po2(^^.on.him.'^** I sat silent}— 1 sat eilenUjf 
musing." — ** Stand ^rro; — maintain your cause /rm^y." 

Note XI. — The pronoun them should never be used as an- 
adjective in lieu of those: say, "I bought those books," — not, 
** them books.'* TTiis is a vulgar error. 

Note XII. — When the pronominal adjectives, this and that^ 
or these and those, are contrasted ; this or these should represent 
the latter of the antecedent terms, and that or those, the former; 

"And, reason raise o'er instinct as you can. 
In this 'tis God directs, in that 'tis man." — Pope. 

*' Farewell my friends ! farewell my foes ! 
My peace with these, my love with those V* — Burns. 

Note XIIL — The pronominal adjectives each, one, either, and; 
neither, are always in the third person singular ; and, when 
they are the leading words in their clauses, they require verbs 
and pronouns, to agree with them accordingly : as, '^Ikick of" 
you is entitled to his share." — ^" Let no one deceive himself." 

Note XIV. — ^Tho pronominal adjectives either and neither 
relate to two things only ; when more are referred to, any and 
none should be used in stead of them : as, ^Any of the three ;" 
—not, ''Mther of the three."— "i\roiw of the four ;"— not, ''Mi 
iher of the four." 

Note XV.— Participial adjectives retain the termination, 
but not the government, of participles ; when, therefore, they, 
are followed by the objective case, a prepositioQ must be in* 
serted to govern it : as, " The man who is most sparing o/Yan 
words, is generally most deserving of attention." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE IT. — ^ADJECTIVES. 
Examples under Note 1. — Of Agreement. 
Those sort of people you will find to be troublesome. 

[FoEMirLE.— Not proper, because the adjective ihoM Is In the plural number, and 
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Things of these sort are easily understood. 

Who broke that tongs? 

Where did I drop this scissors? 

Bring out that oats. 

Extinguish that embers. 

I disregard this minutiae. 

Those kind of injuries we need not fear. 

What was the height of those gallows which Haman erected? 

Under Note 2. — Of Fixed Nuwbert^ 

We rode about ten mUe an hour. 

Tls for a thousand pound. — Cotoper, 

How deep is the water ? About six &thonL 

The lot is twenty-five foot wido. 

I have bought eight load of wood. 

Under Note 8. — Of Reciprocals. 

Two negatives in English destroy one another. — Lowth. 
That the heathens tolerated each other, is allowed. 
David and Jonathan loved one an other tenderly. 
Words are derived from each other in various ways. 
Teachers like to see their pupils polite to each other. 
The Gracea always hold the one the other by the hand. 

Under Note 4. — Of Degrees* 

He chose the latter of these three. 

Trissyllables are often accented on the former syllable. 

Which are the two more remarkable isthmuses in the world ? 

Under Note 5. — Of Comparatives. 

The Scriptures are more valuable than any writings. 

The Russian empire is more extensive than any government 

in the world. 
Israel loved Joseph more than all his children, because he was 

the son of his old age. — Gen,, xxxvii, 3. 

Under Note 6. — Of Superlatives* 

Of all other ill habits idleness is the most incorrigible. 

Eve was the £iirest of all her daughters. 

Hope is the most constant of all the other passions. 

Under Note 7. — Extra Comparisons. 

That opinion is too universal to be easily corrected. 

Virtue confers the supremest dignity upon man. - 

How much more are ye better than the fowls ! — Luke^ xiL 
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Do not thou hasten above the Most Highest. — Esdra$^ ir. 
This was the most nnkindest cut of all. — Skakspeare. 
The waters are mr.e sooner and harder frozen. — Verstegan. 
A more healthier place cannot be found. 
The best and tlie most wisest men often meet with discouragd 
ments» 

Under Note 8. — Adjectives Connected. 

He showed us a more agreeable and easier way. 
This was the most convincing and plainest ailment. 
Some of the most moderate and wisest of the senators. 
This is an honourable and ancient fraternity. 
There vice shall meet an irrevocable and fatal doom. 

Under Note 9. — Adjectives Prefixed, 

He is a young industrious man. 

She has a new elegant house. 

The two first classes have read. 

The oldest two sons have removed to the westward* 

[England had not seen such an other king. — Goldsmith^ 

Under Note 10. — Adjectives for Adverbs* 

She reads well and writes neat. 

He was extreme prodigal. 

They went, conformable to their engagement. 

He speaks very fluent, and reasons justly. 

The deepest streams run the most silent. 

These appear to be finished the neatest. 

He was scarce gone when you arrived. 

I am exceeding sorry to hear of your misfortunes. 

The work was uncommon well executed. 

This is not such a large cargo as the last. 

Thou knowst what a good horse mine is, 

I cannot think so mean of him. 

He acted much wiser than the others. 

Under Note 11. — Them for Those. 

I bought them books at a very low price. 

Go and tell them boys to be still. 

I have several copies : thou art welcome to them twoi. 

Which of them three men is the most useful ? 

Under Note 1%—This and That. 

Hope is as strong an incentive to action, as fear : this is Ch9 
anticipation of good, that of evil. 
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The poor want some advantages which the rich enjoy ; but we 
should not therefore account those happy, and these miserable. 

Memory and forecast just returns engage^ 
This pointing back to youth, that on to age, 

Under Note 13. — Eack^ One^ dkc. 

Let each of them be heard in their turn. 
On the Lord's day every one of us Christians keep tho sab- 
bath. — Irerujeue. 
Are either of these men known ? 
No : neither of them have any connexions here. 

Under Note 14. — Either and Neither. 

Did either of the company stop to assist you? 
Here are six ; but neither of them will answer. 

Under Note 15. — Participial Adjectives. 

Some crimes are thought deserving death. 
Rudeness of speech is very unbecoming a gentleman. 
To eat with unwashen hands, was disgusting a Jew. 

Leave then thy joys, unsuiting such an age, 

To a fresh comer, and resign the stage. — thyden. 

RULE v.— PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun must agree with its antecedent, or the 
noun or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, 
and gender: as, " This is the friend of whom I spoke ; 
lie has just arrived."^-" This is the book which /bought ; 
it is an excellent work." — " Je, therefore, whjo love 
mercy, teach your sons to love it too." — Cowper. 

. BXCEPTION FiaST. 

When a prononn Btands fbr some person or thing indefinite or unknown to 
the speaker, this rule is not strictly applicable : beoanse the person, nam to, 
and gender, are rather assumed than regulated by an antecedent : as, ** I do 
not care who knows it.*^ — Steele: '^ Who touched me ? Tell me who it was.'' 

SXOXPTIOir SECOND. 

The neuter pronoun U may be appHed to a young child, or to other crea* 
tures masculine or feminiile oy nature, when they are not obviously distin- 
guishable with regard to sex ; as, ^* -Which is the real friend to the CA«U, the 
person who gives U the sweetmeats, or the person who, <x>nsidering only ite ■ 
health, resists iti importunities ?'' — Ome, *^He loads the ctnimalj he is show- 
ing me, with so many trap{)ings and collars, that I cannot distinctly view 
UJ" — Murray. *' The nigntmff(de sings most sweetly when it sings in tiie 
mghV^—Bwhe, 

EXCEPTION THIRD. 

The pronoun it is often used without a definite reference to Any anteM* 
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dent, and is sometimes a mere expletive ; as, '< Whether she grapple it with 
the pride of philosophy." — Chalmers. 

" Come, and trip U as you go 
On the ligbt fantastic toe." — MUtan, 

EXCEPTION FOURTH. 

A singular antecedent with the adjective many^ sometimes admits a plural 
pronouui but never in the same clause ; as, 

" In Hawick twinkled mam,y a li^Td^ 
Behind him soon they set in mght."— TT, Scatty 

EXCEPTION FIFTH. 

When a plural pronoun is put by ensilage for the singular, it does not 
agree with its noun in number, because it still requires a plural verb ; as, 
" IFd [lindley Murray] have foUowed those authors.^ — Murray'' a Oram.. 8vo, 
p. 29. " We shall dose our remarks on this subiect,"— i&« ♦* My lord, you 
know I love you,''^^—Shat8p€are. 

OBSERVATIONS ON BULB V. 

Obs. 1. — ^The pronoun we is used by the speaker to represent himself and 
others, and is therefore plural. But it is sometimes used, by a sort of fiction. 
In stead of the singular, to intimate that the speaker is not alone in his opin- 
ions. Monarchs sometimes join it to a smgular noun ; as, " We Alexander, 
Autocrat of all the Russias." They also employ the compound ourtelfy wJuch 
is not used by other people. 

Obs. 2. — ^The pronoun you, though originally and properly plural, is now gen- 
erally applied alike to one person or to more. [See Obs. 23, pa^e 71.1 This 
usage, however it may seem to involve a solecism, is established by that 
authority against which the mere grammarian has scarcely a right to remon- 
strate. We do not, however, think it necessary or advisable, to encumber 
the conjugations, as some have done^ by introducing this pronoun and the 
corresponding form of the verb, as singular. It is manifestly better to say 
that the plural is U8ed/<?r the singular^ Isy the figure EnaUage. This change 
has introduced the compound yoMr««^ which is used in stead of thyself. 

Obs. 8. — ^The general usage of the French is like that of the EnghM^ you 
for l^u ; but Spanish^ PorHguesey and German politeness requires that the 
third person be substituted for the second. Ana, when they would be very 
courteous, the Oermans use also the plural for the singular, as they for thou. 
Thus they have a fourfold method of addressing a person : as, theyj denot- 
ing the highest degree of respect ; he, a less degree ; youy a degree still less ; 
and thouy none at all, or absolute reproach. Yet, even among them, the last 
iA used as a term of endearment to children, and of veneration to God 1 

Ob8 4. — Such perversions of the original and proper use of Ifuiguage. aro 
doubtless matters of considerable moment. These cuanges in the use or the 
pronouns being evidently a sort of complimentary fictions, some have made it 
tt matter of conscience to abstain from them, and have published their rea- 
sons for so doing. But the moral objections which may lie against such or 
any other applications of words, do not come within the grammarian^s prov- 
inao. Let every one consider for himself the moral bearing of what he 
utters. [See Matthew, xii, 86 and 87.] 

Obs. 6. — When a pronoun represents the name of an inanimate object per- 
sonified, it agrees with its antecedent in the figurative, and not in the literal 
sense ; [See the figure Syllepsis, in past tv ;] as, 

'* Penance dreams her life awaf ." — Bogers. 

" Grim Darkness furls his leaaen shroud.*' — Id. 

Om. 6. — When the antecedent is applied metaphorieaUy, the pronoun 
agrees with it in its literal, and not in its figurative sense ; as, *^ Pitt was the 
pUkm which upheld the state."—" The monarch of mountains rears Jm 
snowy head." [See ligurss, in past iv.] 

8 
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Obs. 7^ — ^When the antecedent is pat by metonymy for a Jismxx of difiierent 
properties, the pronoun Bometimes agrees With it in the figanktiye, and 
•ometimes in the literal sense ; as, 

"The wolf, who [that] from the nightly fold. 
Fierce drags the bleating ^«y, ne\r dmnk her milk, 
Nor wore her warming neeoe." — 7%om8on, 

''That each may' fill the circle mark'd by Eki/oer^ 

Who sees witn equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish or a sparrow fall." — Pope, 
"And heaven beholds iU image in his breasf — Id, 

OiM. 8. — ^When the antecedent is put by synecdoche for more or less than 
it literally signifies, the pronoun agrees with it in the figurative, and not in 
th« literal sense ; as, ^ 

<^ A daantless eovl erect, who smiled on death/' — Thormoi^* 

" But, to the generous still improving mmd^ 
That gives the hopeless heart to sing for joy, 
To Tiwn the long review of ordered life 
Is inward rapture only to be felt." — Id. 

Obs. 9. — ^Pronouns usually follow the words which they represent ; but 
this order is sometimes reversed : as, " Whom the cap fits, let hwk put it on.'' 
— " Hark I Hi^ whisper ; a/ngde say," &o. 

Obs. 10. — A pronoun sometimes represents a phrase or sentence; and in. 
this case, the pronoun is always in the third person singular neuter : as, 
" She ie very handsome: and she has the misfortune to know i^." — " Yet men 
can go on to vilify or disregard Christianity ; uikich is to talk and act as if 
they had a demonstration of its falsehood." — Bp, Butler, 

Obs. 11. — When a pronoun follows two words, having a neuter verb be- 
tween them, and both referring to the same thing, it may represent either 
of them, btit not wUh the same meaning ; as, 1. "X am tne man who com- 
mand :" here, who command belongs to the subject I^ and the meaning is, 
" I who command, am the man." (The latter expression places the relative 
nearer to its antecedent, and is therefore preferable.) 2. " I am the mau 
who commands :" here, wha commands belongs to the predicate man, and 
the meaning is, " I am the commander." 

Obs. 12. — After the expletive itj which may be employed to introduce a 
noun or pronoun of any person, number, or gender, the above-mentioned 
distinction is ^^enerally disregarded ; and the relative is made to agree with 
the latter word : as, *lS is not I that do it." The propriety of this construe* 
tion is questionable. 

Obs. 13. — The pronoun it frequently refers to something mentioned in the 
subsequent part of the sentence. This pronoun is a necessary expletive at 
the commencement of a sentence in which the verb is followed by a clause 
which, by transposition, may be made the subject of the verb ; as, "/j5 is im- 
possible to please every one,"*^ — ^^It was requisite that the papers should lesent^'' 

Obs. 14. — JBelat4^e and interrogatwe pronouns are placed at or near the be^ 
ginning of their own clauses ; and the learner must observe that, through, 
all their cases, they almost invariably retain this situation in the sentence^ 
and are often found before their verbs when the order of construction woulcf 
reverse this arrangement : as, " He who preserves me, to whom I owe my 
being, whose I am, and whom I serve, is eternal." — Murray, " Who but God 
can tell us who they are ?" — Pope, " He whom you seek.'^Z<?w;^. 

Obs. 15. — Every relative pronoun^ being the representative of some antece- 
dent word or phrase, derives from this relation its person, number, and gen- 
der, but not its case. By taking an other relation of case, it helps to form aa 
other clause; and, by retaining the essential meaning of its antecedent, 
serves to connect this clause to that in which the antecedent is found. Kel- 
atives, therefore, cannot be used in an independent simple sentence, nor 
with a subjunctive verb ; but, like other connectives, they belong at the head 
of a clause in a compound sentence, and they exclude conjunctions, except 
when two such clauses are to be joined together : as, " Blessed is tha maU| 
fffhQ fsareth the Lord, and who keepeth his oommandmenta." 
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Ob8. 16. — The MeoUU rules commonly given hy the mmmarians. for the 
construction of relatives, are both nnneoessary and faulty. It usually takes 
two rules to parse a pronoun ; one for its agreement with the noun or nouns 
which it represents, and the other for its case. But neither relatives nor in- 
terrogatives require any special rules for the construction of their casesj be- 
cause the general rules for the cases apply to pronouns as well as to nouns. 
And both relatives and interro^atives generally admit every construction 
common to nouns, except apposition. £et the learner parse the Ibllowing 
examples : — 

1. Mmdnativea by Rule ^d: "I«j^ write; — Thou who writes t; — Bj^who 
writes; — the animal wTdch runs." — Dr. Adam, "He that sjparem his rod, 
hateth his son." — Solomon. "He who does any thing which he knows is 
wrong, is a sinner." — " What will become of us without religion ?" — Blair, 
" Here I determined to wait the hand of death; which, I hope, when at last 
it comes, will fail lightly upon me." — Dr. Johnson, " What is sudden and 
unaccountable, servss to confound." — Orabb» " They only are wise, who a^s 
wise to salvation." — Goodwin, 

2. Nominati'0€shyEule2l8t: " TOo art thou ?"—" IT^^ were we ?"—.StJ2& 
"Do not tell them who I am." — "Let him be who he may, he is not tho 
honest fellow ikat be seemed." — " The general conduct of mankind is neither 
what it was designed, nor what it ou^t to be." 

8. Nominatives absolute by RuU^bth: "There are certain bounds to im- 
prudence and misbehaviour, wAitf/l being transgressed, there remains no place 
for lepenttiuce in the natural course of things." — Bp, Butler, This construc- 
tion of the relative is a Latiinsm, and very seldom used by tiie best JEnglish 
^ writers. 
>\^. \ 4- Possessives by Bule \^th: "The chief man of the island, whose name 
^ • was Publius." — Acts. "Despair, a cruel tyrant, from whose prisons none 

6 «* J ^^^ escape." — Dr, Johnson, " To contemplate on Him whose yoke is easy 
♦- au I and whose burden is light." — Steele. 

>»*? ' 5- Objectives by Bvle 20th : " Those trA<w» she persuaded." — Dr. Johnson* 
fc g " The doak that I left at Troas."— .S^. Paul. " By the tilings ti^ich he suf- 

S "^ fered." — Id, " A man whom there is reason to suspect." — " What are we 

° ^2 to do ?" — Burke. " Love refViseth nothing that love sends."— Gurnall, 

9 o " Whomsoever you please to appoint." — Lowm, " Whatsoever he doeth, shall 

V ^ , prosper." — Bwle, " What we are afraid to do before men, we should be 
E "^ , afraid to think before God." — Sibs. " Shall I hide from Abraham that thing 
^ ^ : which I do V'—Gen., xviii, 82. " Shall I hide from Abraham what I do ?"— 
g S . '* Call imperfection what thou fanciest such." — Pope, 

^0 6. Oljecti/oes by Bule 21st: " He is not the man that I took him to be."—* 

■=? § i " Whom did you suppose me to be ?" — " Let the lad become what you wish. 
iZ i Mm to be." 

g '! ^' ^'«^» ^ J?«^ 82rf.' " To whom, shall we fsoV^— Bible. •* The laws 

— s i ^y whim the world is governed, are general." — Butler, " Whom he looks 
S ;§ ""* tipon as his defender." — Addison, *"That secret heaviness of he&Tt which 
2 « I unthinking men are subject to." — Id, " I cannot but think the loss of such 
^ M * ^^^^ ^ ^^® ^°^^^^ of whom I am speaUng was master of, a more melancholy 
y jz { instance." — Steele, 

-• Ob3. -^ * " 
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Bion of the relative in tho nomiwUive ease, is inelegant [ 

worst thing [that] could happen." The latter ellipsis sometames occurs in 

poetry; as, 

" In this 'tis God — directs, in that 'tis man." — Pope, 

Obs. 18. — ^The cmtecedent is sometimes suppressed, especially in poetry; 
as, "How shall I curse [him or them] whom God hath not cursed."— 
^mmb.j xxili, 8. 

t^l " Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor : 
He] Who lives to fancy, never can be rich." — Young. 

Obs. 19. — What is sometimes used adverbially; .ns, "Though I forbear, 
VfAat am I eitsed?" — Job, xvi, G. — That is, how much ^ or wherwnf "The 
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enemy having his coniitry wasted, tch(U bv himself and wMt hy the soldiers, 
findeth succour in no place." — Spenser, Here what means partly y — ** wasteq 
partly by himself and "arUy by the soldiers." 
Obs. 20. — What is sonetimes used as a mere interjection; as, 

** What I this a sleeve ? 'tis like a demi-cannon." — Shakspeare- 
**What/ can you lull the winged winds asleep? — CampoeU, 

NOTES TO RULE V. 

Note I. — A pronoun should not be introduced in connexion 
with words that belong more properly to the antecedent, or to 
an other pronoun ; as, 

" My banks they are furnished with bees.'* — Skenstone, 

Obs. — ^This is only an example of pleonasm; which is allowable and fre- 
quent in animated discourse, but inelegant in any other. [See Fleonaem, in 
PAHxnr.] 

Note II. — ^A change of number in the second person, is in- 
elegant and improper ; as, " You wept, and I for thee,^^ 

Obs. — Poets have sometimes adopted this solecism^ to avoid the harshnesa 
of the verb in the second person singular ; as, 

" As, in that lov'd Athenian bower, 
You learned an all commanding power, 
Thy mimic soul, O nymph endear'd I 
Can well recall what then it heard."— OoUins, 

Note HI. — ^The relative who is applied only to persons, and 
to animals personified ; and which, to brute animals and inani- 
mate things : as, *' The judge who presided ;" — " The old crab 
who advised the young one ;" — " The horse which ran ;" — " The 
book which was given me." 

Obs. — Whichy as well as whoy was formerly applied to persons; as, "Our 
Father which art in heaven." — Mble. It may still be applied to a young 
child ; as. " The child which died." — Or even to adults, when they are 
spoken or without regard to a distinct personality or identity ; as, " IVhkh of 
you will go ?" — " Crabb knoweth not which is whichy himself or his parodist." 
— Zeigh Bunt. 

Note IV. — Nouns of multitude, unless they express persons 
directly as such, should not be represented by the relative 
who : to say, " The family whom I visited," would hardly be 
proper; that would here be better. When such nouns are 
strictly of the neuter gender, which may represent them ; as, 
"The committees which were appointed." 

Note V. — ^A proper name taken merely as a name, or an 
appellative taken in any sense not strictly personal, must be 
represented by whichy and not by who ; as, " Herod — which is 
but another name for cruelty." — " In every prescription of 
duty, God proposeth himself as a re warder ; which he is only 
to those that please him." — Dr, J. Owen, 

Note VI. — ^The relative that may be applied either to per- 
sons or to things. In the following cases, it is generally pre- 
ferable to who or which, unless it be necessary to use a prepo* 
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sition before the relative: — 1. After an adjective of the super- 
lative degree, when the relative clause is restrictive ; as, " Ho 
was the ^r«^ ^a^ came." — 2. After the adjective «ame, to ex- 
plain its import ; as, " This is the same person that I met be- 
fore." — 3. After the antecedent who ; as, " Who that has com- 
mon sense, can think so ?" — 4. After a joint reference to per- 
sons and things ; as, '^ He spoke of the men and things that he 
had seen." — 5. After an unlimited antecedent, which the rela- 
tive and its verb are to restrict ; as, " Thoughts that breathe, 
and words that bum." — 6. After an antecedent introduced by 
the expletive it; as, "// is you that command." — "/if uhm 1 
that did it." — ^7. And, in general, where the propriety of who 
or which is doubtful ; as, ^ The little child that was placed in 
the midst." 

NoTB VII. — When several relative clauses come in succes« 
sion, and have a similar dependence in respect to the antece- 
dent, the same pronoun must be employed in each ; as, " O 
thou who art, and who wast, and who art to come !" — " And 
they shall spread them before the sun, and the moon, and all 
the host of heaven, whom they have loved, and whom they have 
served, and after whom they have walked, and whom they have 
sought, and whom they have worshipped." — «7er., viii, 2. 

Note VIII. — ^The relative, and the preposition governing it, 
should not be omitted, when they are necessary to give con- 
nexion to the sentence ; as, " He is still in the situation \in 
whicK\ you saw him." 

NoTB IX. — An adverb should not be used where a preposi- 
tion and a relative pronoun would better express the relation 
of the terms ; as, " A cause where [for in whicK\ justice is so 
much concerned." 

Note X. — Where a pronoun or a pronominal adjective will 
not express the meaning clearly, the noun must be repeated, 
or inserted in stead of it. Example : " We see the beautiful 
variety of colour in the rainbow, and are led to consider the 
cause of «7" [ — that variety]. 

Note XI. — ^To prevent ambiguity or obscurity, the relative 
should be placed as near as possible to the antecedent. The 
following sentence is therefore, faulty : " He is like a beast of 
prey, that is void of compassion." Better : " He that is void 
of compassion, is like a beast of prey." 

Note XII. — ^The pronoun what should never be used in 
stead of the conjunction that; as, " He will not believe but 
what I am to blame." What should be that. 

Note XIII. — ^A pronoun should not be used to represent an 
acffective ; because it can neither express a conorete quality as 

J 5* 
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such, nor convert it properlj into an abstract. Example: 
*' Be attentive ; without which you will learn nothing." Better: 
'* B© attentive ; for without attention you will learn nothing." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER BULE V. — PRONOUNS. 

No person should be censured for being careful of their rep- 
utation. 

[FoKMiTLE.— Not proper, beeanse the prononn. iheir is of the plural niimber, and 
does not correctly represent its antecedent noun person, -which is of the third person, 
tifigtUar, maaculine. Bat, according to Bole Otli, ** A pronoon must agree with its 
antecedent, or the noun or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, and gen- 
der." Therefore, tkeir should be hi8 .* thus, No person shcmld be censured for being 
caralUl othia reputation.] 

Every one must judge of their own feelings. — Byron, 

Con any person, on their entrance into the world, be fuUy se- 
cure that they shall not be deceived ? 

He cannot see one in prosperity without envying them. 

I gave him oats, but he would not eat it. 

Kebecca took goodly raiment, and put them on Jacob. 

Take up the tongs, and put it in its place. 

Let each esteem others better thtm themselves. 

A person may make themselves happy without riches. 

Every man should try to provide for themselves. 

The mind of man should not be lefb without something on 
which to employ his energies. 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 
As useless if he goes, as when he stands. 

Under Note 1. — Pronouns Wrong or Needless, 

Many words they darken speech. 

These praises he then seemed inclined to retract them. 

These people they are all very ignorant. 

Asa his heart was perfect with the Lord. 

Who, in stead of going about doing good, they are perpetuallj 

intent upon doing mischief. — TUlotson, 
Whom ye delivered up, and denied him in the presence of 

Pontius Pilate. — Acts, iii, 13. 
Whom, when they had washed, they laid her in an upper 

chamber. — Acts, ix, 37. 
What I have mentioned, there are witnesses of the fact. 
What he said, he is now sorry for it. 
The empress, approving these conditions, she immediately 

ratified them. 
This inciJent, though it appears improbable, yet I cannot doubt 

the author's veracity. 

Under Note 2. — Change of Number, 
Thou art my father's brother, else would I reprove yo«u 
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Your weakness is excusable, but thy wickedness is not. 
Now, my son, I forgive thee, and freely pardon your £iult. 

You draw the inspiring breath of ancient song, 
Till nobly rises emulous thy own. — Thomson, 

Under Note 3.— Of Who and Which. 

This is the horse whom my father imported. 

Those are the birds whom we call gregarious. 

He has two brothers, one of which I am acquainted with. 

What was that creature whom Job called leviathan ? 

Those which desire to be safe, should be careful to do that 

which is right 
A butterfly which thought himself an accomplished traveller, 

happened to light upon a bee-hive. 
•There was a certain householder which planted a vineyard. 

Under Note 4. — Nouns of Multitude. 

He instructed and fed the crowds who surrounded him. 

The court, who has great influence upon the public manners, 

ought to be very exemplary. 
The wild tribes who inhabit the wilderness, contemplate the 

ocean with astonishment, and gaze upon the starry heavens 

with delight. 

Under Note 5. — Mere Names, 

Judas (who is now another name for treachery) betrayed his 

master with a kiss. 
He alluded to Phalaris, — ^who is a name for all that is crueL 

Under Note 6. — That Preferable, 

He was the first who entered. 

He was the drollest fellow whom I ever saw. 

This is the same man whom we saw before. 

"Who is she who comes clothed in a robe of green 1 

The wife and fortune whom he gained, did not aid him. 

Men who are avaricious, never have enough. 

All which I have, is thine. 

Was it thou, or the wind, who shut the door ? 

It was not I who shut it. 

The babe who was in the cradle, appeared to be healthy. 

Under Note 7. — ReUitive Clauses Connected, 

He is a man that knows what belongs to good manners, and 

who will not do a dishonourable act. 
Th{» friend who was here, and that entertained us so n^uch, will 

never be able to visit us again. 
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The curiosities which he has brought home, and that we shall 
have the pleasure of seeing, are said to be very rare. 

Under Note 8. — Relative and Preposition, . 

Observe them in the order they stand. 
We proceeded immediately to the place we were directed* 
My companion remained a week in the state I left him. 
The way I do it, is this. 

Under Note 9. — Adverbs for Relatives, 

Remember the condition whence thou art rescued. 

I know of no rule how it may be done. 

He drew up a petition, where he too freely represented his own 

merits. 
The hour is hastening, when whatever, praise or censure I have 

acquired, will be remembered with equal indifference. 

Under Note 10. — Repeat the Noun, 

Many will acknowledge the excellence of religion, who cannot 

tell wherein it consists. 
Every difference of opinion is not that of principle. 
Next to the knowledge of God, this of ourselves seems most 

worthy of our endeavour. 

Under Note 11. — Place of the Relative. 

Thou art thyself the man that committed the act, who hast 

thus condemned it. 
There is a certain majesty in simplicity, which is far above the 

quaintness of wit. 
Thou hast no right to judge who art a party concerned. 
It is impossible for such men as those, ever to determine this 

question, who are likely to get the appointment. 
There are millions of people in the empire of China, whos*^ 

support is derived almost entirely from rice. 

Under Note 12.— What for That, 

I had no idea but what the story was true. 

The post-boy is not so weary but what he can whistle. 

He liad no intimation but what the men were honest. 

Under Note 13. — Adjectives for Antecedents, 

Some men are too ignorant to be humble; without which 

there can be no docility. — Berkley, 
Judas declared him innocent ; which he could not be, had ho 

in any respect deceived the disciples. — Porteus, 
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Be accurate in all you say or do ; for it is important in all the 

concerns of life. 
Every law supposes the transgressor to be wicked ; which ior 

deed he is, if the law is just. 

RULE VL— PRONOUNS. 

/ When tbe antecedent is a collective noun conveying 
he idea of plurality, the Pronoun must agree with it in 
the plural number; as, "The council were divided in 
their sentiments." 

OBSERVATION ON RULE VI. 

Most oollective noans of the neater gender, may take the regular pkiraH 
ybrTTk and be represented by a pronoan in the third person, plural, neuter; 
as, ^* The nationa will enforce their laws.'* This construction comes undet 
3ule 5th. To Bale 6th there are no excepUont, 

NOTE TO RULE VI. 

A collective noun conveying the idea of unity, requires a 
pronoun in the third person, singular, neuter, agreeably to 
Rule 5th ; as, " The nation will enforce its laws." 

FALSE SYNTAX UKDER BULK VI. — PRONOUNS. 
The jury will be confined till it agrees on a verdict. 

[FoRMtTLB. — ^Not proper, because the pronoan Ui&ot the singular number, and does 
not correctly represent its antecedentj^ry. which is a collective noun, conveying the 
idea of plurality. But, according to Bale 6th, ^ When the antecedent is a collective 
noan conveying tbe idea of plurality, the pronoun must agree with It in the plural 
number/^ Therefore, U shoald be they; thus, ihe Jury will be confined till ihep 
agree on a yerdiot] 

Li youth, the multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as if it were 
its chief good. 

The council were not unanimous, and it separated without 
coming to any determination. 

The committee were divided in sentiment, and it referred the 
business to the general meeting. 

There happened to the army a very strange accident, which 
put it in great consternation. 

The eneray were not able to support the charge, and he dis- 
persed and fled. 

The defendant's counsel had a difficult task imposed on it. 

The board of health publish its proceedings. 

I saw all the species thus delivered from its sorrows. 

Under Note to Rule 6th, — The Idea of Umty, 

I saw the whole species thus delivered from their sorrowi. 
This court is fiimous for the justice of their decisions, 

8* 
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Hie oonyention then resolved themselves into a committee of 

the whole. 
The crowd was so great that the judges with difficulty mada 

their way through them. 

RULE VIL— PRONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more antecedents con- 
nected by ancZ, it must agree with them in the plural 
number ; as, ^^ James and John will favour us with their 
company." 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

When two or more antecedents connected by and^ serve merely to describe 
one person or thing ; they are in apposition, and do not require a plural 
pronoun : as, " This mat phUoaophtr and staUiman continued in pubuo lil'e 
till hit eighty-second year/* — ** The same Spirit, lifhi, and life, which e»» 
hghteneth, also sanotifieth, and there is not an other.''— Pdnm^/on. 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

When two antecedents connected by andj are emphatically distin^ished ; 
they belong to diJ^erent propositions, and (if ftingular) do not require a plu- 
ral pronoun : as, "The Outier, and not the Miser , was restored to hU office." 
—^'•Thegood many and the sinner too, shall have hi» reward." — ^^IhUh^ and 
truth oti^, is worth seeking for Ua own sake." 

EXCEPTION THIRD. 

When two or more antecedents connected by and, are preceded b^ the 
adjective each, every, or no ; they are taken separately, and do not require a 
plural pronoun : as, ^^ Every plant and every tree produces others aner its 
kind." — " It is the original cause of every r^roach and distrese which Juu at- 
tended the government." — Juniue, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE VII. 

Obs. 1. — ^When the antecedents are otd^erent persona, the first person is 
preferred to the second, and the second to the third : as, " John, and thou, 
and I, are attached to our country." — " John and thou are attached to your 
country." 

Obs. 2. — The gender of pronouns, except in the third person singular, is 
distinguished only by their antecedents. In expressing that of a pronoun 
which has antecedents of d^erent genders, the masculine should be prefemad 
to the feminine, and the feminine to the neuter. 

• FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE VII. — PRONOUNS. 

Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his countenance. 

[FoRMxruB. — ^Not proper, because the pronoun itself Is of the singular number, and 
does not correctly represent its two antecedents discontent and sorrow^ which are 
connected by ana, and taken conjointly. But, according to Rule 7th, " When a pro- 
noun has two or more antecedents connected by and^ it must agree with them la Uid 
plural number.'* Therefore, itself sla>\i\d be thsmssk/es; thus, Discontent and sorit>w 
manifesied themselves in his countenance-] 

Your levity and heedlessness if it continue, will prevent all 

substantial improvement. 
Poverty and obscurity will oppress him only who esteems it 

oppressive. 
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Good sense and refined policy are obvious to few, because it 

cannot be discovered but by a train of reflection. 
Avoid haughtiness of behaviour, and affectation of manners : it 

implies a want of solid merit. 
If love and unity continue, it will zu^^e you partakers of one 

an other's joy. 
Suffer not jealousy and distrust to enter: it will destroy, like 

a cahker, every germ of friendship. 
Hatred and animosity are inconsistent with Christian charity^ 

guard, therefore, against the slightest indulgence of it. 
Every man is entitled to liberty of conscience, and freedom 

of opinion, if he does not pervert it to the injury of others. 

RULE VIIL— PRONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more singular antece- 
dents connected by or or nor, it must agree with them in 
the singular number : as, ^^ James or John will fevour U5 
with his company." 

OBSERVATIONS ON BULK VHI. 

Ob8. l.—- When a pronoun has two or more plural antecedents connected 
by or or nor, it is of coarse plural, and agrees with them severally. To the 
foregoing rule, there are properhr rw exertions. 

Obs. 2. — When anteceaents of difierent persons, numbers, or genders, are 
connected by or or nor. they cannot be represented bj^ a pronoun that is not 
applicable to each of tncm. The following sentence is therefore inaccurate : 
*' liither thou or /am greatly mistaken in our judgement on tliis subject."— 
Murray's Key. But different pronouns may be so connected as to refer to 
such antecedents taken separately ; as, *' By requiring greater labour from 
Buoh slave or slaves, than he or she or they are aole to perform." — Prince's 
J)ige8t. Or, if the gender only be different, the masculine may involve the 
feminine by implication ; as, " If a man smite the eye of his servant or the 
eye of his maid that it perish, he shall let him go free for his eye^s sake."— 
ikodus, xxi, 26. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE VIIL — PRONOUNS. 

Neither wealth uor honour can secure the happiness of their 
votaries. 

[Form tJLE.— Not proper, because the pronoun Vuit* is of the plural number, and 
does not correctly represent ita two antecedents wealth and Jiorumr^ which are eon> 
Docted by no/*, and taken disianctively. But, according to Rule 8th, "When a pro- 
noun has two or more singular antecedents connected by or or nor^ it must agree 
with them in the singular number/' Therefore, f4«i> should beito; thus. Neither 
trealth nor honour can secure the happiness otits votaries.] 

Neither Sarah, Ann, nor Jane, has performed their tasky 

One or the other must relinquish their claim. 

A man is not such a machine as a clock or a watch, which will 

move only as they are moved. 
Uyo or barley, when they are scorched, may supply the plac^ 

of coffee, ^ * ' 
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A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well 

as read them in a description. 
Despise no infirmity of mind or body, nor any condition of 

life, for they may be thy own lot. 

RULE IX.— VERBS. 

A finite Verb must agree with its subject, or. nomi- 
native, in person and number : as, " I hnow ; thou knowsi, 
or knowest) he knows, or knoweihJ'^ — "The hird Jlies; tho 
birds ;^y." 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE IX. 

Obs. 1. — To this general rule for the verb, there are properly no exceptions. 
The infinitive moodl having no relation to a nominative, is of coarse exempt 
from such agreement ; and all the special roles which follow, virtually accord 
with this. 

Obs. 2.— Every ^ni^ verb (that is, every verb not in the infinitive mood) 
mnst have some noun, pronoun, or phrase equivalent, known as the subject 
of the being, action, or passion ; and with this subject the verb must agree 
in person and number. 

Obs. S. — Different verbs always Aave different subjects, expressed or un- 
derstood ; except when two or more verbs are connected in the same con^ 
struction, or when the same verb is repeated for the sake of emphasis. 

Obs. 4. — ^Verbs in the imperative m/xxlj commonly agree with the pronoun 
thou, ye. or you, understood; as, "Z>o [thou\ as thou list." — Shak» "2Vtt«< 
God and he doing, and leave the rest with him." — Dr. SU>8. 

Obs. 5. — ^The place of a verb can have reference only to that of the subject 
with which it ajB^rees, and that of the obiect which it governs : this matter is 
therefore sufficiently explained in the observations under £ule 2d and Bule 
20th. 

NOTES TO RULE IX. 

Note I. — " The adjuncts of the nominative do not control 
its agreement with the verb : as, Six months' interest was due." 
-— W. Allen. " The propriety of these rules is evident." — Id. 
" The mill, with all its appurtenances, was destroy ed.^^ 

Note II. — ^The infinitive mood, a phrase, or a sentence, is 
sometimes the subject to a verb : a subject of this kind, how- 
ever composed, if it is taken as one whole, requires a verb in 
the third person singular; as, "7b lie is base." — "7b see the 
sun is pleasant."— "7%a^ you have violated the law, is evident." 

— ^'For what purpose they embarked, is not yet known." "-&bw 

}far the change would contribute to his welfare^ comes to be con- 
sidered." — Blair. 

y.S^: Jdoil^^S 5?^^# ^-"^ be expressed, if the pronoun U be placed 
before the verb, and the infinitive, phrase, or sentence, after it: asr^'It is 
^f *l^ifi ~ ^* ^* ^yid^nt that you Uve wolated the law." The cinstJuction 
of the following sentences is rendered defective by the omission of Hia r^m- 
noun : " Whylo ye that which [U] is not lawful to do onThf sabbath d^^^^^ 

Obs. 2.— When the inJanitive mood is made the subject of a finite verb it 
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is used to express some action or state iu the abstract; as, ^^Tobe contents 
his natural desire."— P6>pc. Here to be stands for simple existence. In con- 
nexioQ with the infinitive, a concrete quality may also be taken as an ab- 
stract; as, ^^To be good is to be hapm/.^^ Here good and hapm/ express tha 
quality of goodness and the state of happiness, considered abstractly ; and 
therefore these adjectives do not relate to any {)articular noun. So also the 
passive infinitive, or a perfect participle taken in a passive sense; as, ^'•To 
oe satisfied with a little, is the greatest wisdom." — "2& appear discouraged, is 
the way to become so." Here the satis/action and the discouragement are 
considered abstractly, and without reference to any particular person. 

Obs. 3. — When the action or state is to be limited to a particular person or 
tiling, the noun or pronoun may be introduced before the infinitive, by the 
preposition /or j' as, ^^For a prince to be redticed hy \illanj to my distressful 
circumstances, is calamity enough." — jPt, of SaUust. 

Note III. — A neuter or a passive verb between two nomin 
atives should be made to agree with that which precedes it; 
as, " Words are wind :" except when the terms are transposed, 
and the proper subject is put after the verb by question or 
hyperhaton; as, "His pavilion loere dai'k waters and thick 
clouds of the ^kj,''— Bible. "Who art thou?''— lb. "The 
wages of sill is death'' — lb. 

Note IV. — When the verb has different forms, that form 
should be adopted, which is the most consistent with present 
and reputable usage in the style employed : thus, to say fa 
miliarly, "The clock hath stricken^" — "Thou lauphedst and talk 
edst, when thou oughtest to have been silent," — ^" He readeth 
and writethy but he doth not cipher," — would be no better, 
than to use don't, wont, can't, shan't, and didn't, in preaching. 

Note V. — Every finite verb not in the imperative mood, 
should have a separate nominative expressed ; as, "/ came, 1 
saw, I conquered :" except when the verb is repeated for the 
sake of emphasis, or connected to an other in the same con- 
struction; as, 

"They bud, bhw^ wither, fall, and die'' — Watts, 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE IX. — VERBS. 
You was kindly received. 

[FoRMiTLB.— Not proper, because the passive yerb umm reeeioed is of the 6in^I|if 
number, and does not agree with its nominative you^ which is of the second person, 
plural But, according to Bole 9th, ** A finite verb must agree with its subject, of 
nominative, in person and number." Therefore, was reeevoed should be tf dr« r«* 
ceUaed; thus, You were kindly received.] 

We was disappointed. 
She dare not oppose it. 
His pulse are too quick. 
Circumstances alters cases. 
He need not trouble himself. 
Twenty-four pence is two shillings. 
On one side was beautiful meadows. 
He may pursue what studies he pleaseu 

IG 
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What have become of our cousins 1 

There was more impostors than one. 

What says his friends on this subject? 

Thou knows the urgency of the case. 

What avails good sentiments with a bad life t 

Has those books been sent to the school 1 

There is many occasions for the exercise of patience. 

What sounds have each of the vowels ? 

There were a great number of spectators. 

There are an abundance of treatises on this easy science. 

While ever and anon there falls 

Huge heaps of hoary moulder'd walls. — Dyer, 

He that trust in the Lord, will never be without a friend. 

Errors that originates in ignorance, is generally excusable. 

Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which have no under^ 
standing. 

Not one of the authors who mentions this incident, is entitled 
to credit. 

The man and woman that was present, being strangers to him, 
wondered at his conduct. 

There necessarily follows from thence these plain and unques- 
tionable consequences. 

O thou, for ever present in my way. 
Who all my motives and my toils survey. 

Under Note 1. — Nominatives with Adjuncia, 

The derivation of these words are uncertain. 

Four years' interest were demanded. 

One added to nineteen, make twenty. 

The increase of orphans render the addition necessary. 

The road to virtue and happiness, are open to all. 

The ship, with all her crew, were lost. 

A round of vain and foolish pursuits, delight some folks. 

Under Note 2. — Composite Subjects, 

To obtain the praise of men, were their only object 

To steal and then deny it, are a double sin. 

To copy and claim the writings of others, are plagiarism. 

To live soberly, righteously, and piously, are required of all 

men. 
That it is our duty to promote peace and harmony among 

men, admit of no dispute. 

Under Note 3. — Verb between Nominatives* 

The reproofs of instruction is the way of life. 

A diphthong are two vowels joined in one syllable. 
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So great an affliction to him was his wicked boqs. 
What is the latitude and longitude of that island ? 
He churlishly said to me, " Who is you 1" 

Under Note 4. — Adapt Form to Style. 

1. For the Familiar Style. 

Was it thou that buildedst that house 1 

That boy writeth very elegantly. . ^ 

Couldest not thou write without blotting thy bookl 

Thinkest thou not it will rain to-day 1 

Doth not your cousin intend to visit you % 

That boy hath torn my book. 

Was it thou that spreadest the hay ? 

Was it James or thou that didst let him in I 

He dareth not say a word. 

Thou stoodest in my way and hinderedst me. 

2. For the Solemn Style. 

The Lord has prepar\i his throne in the heavens ; and his king* 

dom rules over all. 
Thou answer'd them, O Lord our God : thou was a God that 

forgave them, though thou took vengeance of their inventions. 
Then thou spoke in vision to thy Holy One, and said — 
So then it is not of him that wills, nor of him that runs, but of 

God that shows mercy. 

Under Note 5. — Express the Nominative, 

New York, Fifthmonth 3d, 1823. 
Dear friend, Am sorry to hear of thy loss ; but hope it may 
be retrieved. Should be happy to render thee any assist>- 
ance in my power. Shall call to see thee to-morrow morn- 
ing. Accept assurances of my regard. A. B. 

New York, May 3d, P. M., 1823. 
Dear sir, Have just received the kind note favoured me with 
this morning ; and cannot forbear to express my gratitude 
to you. On further information, find have not lost so much 
as at first supposed ; and believe shall still be able to meet 
all my engagements. Should, however, be happy to see 
you. Accept, dear sir, my most cordial thanks. C. D. 

Will martial flames forever fire thy mind, 

And never, never be to Heaven resigned i—Pope. 

RULE X.— VERBS. 

When tbe nominative is a collective noun conveying 
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the idea of plurality, the Verb nmst agree with it in the 
plural numoer ; as, " The council were divided^ 

ODSERVATION ON RULE X. 

To this rule there are no exceptions. Whenever the collective noun con- 
veys the idea of plurality without the form, the verb is* to be parsed by Rule 
10th ; but if the nominative conveys the idea of unity or takes the plural 
form, the verb is to be parsed bv Rule 9th. The only difficulty is, to deter- 
iniue in what sense the noun should be taken. In modern usage, a plural 
verb is commonly adopted wherever it is admissible ; u. ^^ The public ar€ 
ii^ormed^'' — *^Tne plamtilTa ooonsel ar< of opinion/' — ^^ The committee ut^tv 



NOTE TO RULE X. 



A collective noun conveying the idea of unity, requires a 
verh in the third person, singular ; and generally admits also 
the regular plural construction : as, " His army was defeated^^ 
** His armies were defeated^'* 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE X. — ^VERBS. 
The people rejoices in that which should cause sorro\7. 

[FoBMiTLV. — ^Not proper, because the verb r^oicea is of the sinffulftr onmber, and 
docs not correctly agree with its nominative people^ which is a collective noun con- 
veying the idea of plarallty. But, according to Kale lOtb, ** When the nominative li 
a collective noun conveying the idea of plui-ality, the verb must agi-ee with it in th» 
plural number." Therefore, rejoices should be rejoice; thus, The people rejoice ia 
that which should cause sorrow.] 

The nobility was assured that he would not interpose. 
The committee has attended to their appointment. 
Mankind was not united by the bonds of civil society. 
The majority was disposed to adopt the measure. 
The peasantry goes barefoot, and the middle sort makes use 

of wooden shoes. 
All the world is spectators of your conduct. 
Blessed is the people that know the joyful sound. 

Under Note to Rule 10. — The Idea of Unity. 

The church have no power to inflict corporal punishmentsk 
The fleet were seen sailing up the channel. 
The meeting have established several salutary regulations. 
The regiment consist of a thousand men. 
A detachment of two hundred men were immediately sent. 
Every auditory take this in good part 
In this business, the house of commons were of no weight. 
Are the senate considered as a separate body ? 
There are a flock of birds. 

No society are chargeable with the disapproved conduct of 
particular members. 
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RULE XL— VERBS. 

When a Verb has two or more nominatives connected 
by and, it must agree with them in the plural number : 
as, 

^'Judges and senates have been bought for gold, 
\ Esteem and love were never to be sold." — Pope, 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

When two or more nominatives connected \>yand^ serve merely to describo 
one person or thing : they are in apposition^ and do not reqmre a plarai 
verb : as, " This pkuosopHer and poet tpos banished from his country," — *' Tally 
tribuUy find cusUm^ woe paid unto them." — Ezra^ Iv, 20. 

** V^hose icy current and compalsive course 
^o'er/eeu retiring ebb, but keeps due on.'* — Shakspeare. 



EXCEPTION SECOND. 

npl 

lar) , ^ 

teas concerTied.^^ — Gold 



When two nominatives connected by andy are emphatically distinguished : 
ihey belong to different propositions, and (if singular) do not require a plural 
verb ; as, ^^Amoitionf and not the safety or the state, 
STnith, 

^^Ay, and no toOy was no good divinity." — Shtikepeare, 
**X^w,and love orUy^ is the loan for love." — Young, 

EXCEPTION THIRD. 

When two or more nominatives connected by and^ are preceded by the 
adjective each^ every, or no; they are taken separately, and do not require a 
plural verb : as, " When no part of their substance, and no one of their prop* 
crties, is the same." — Butte*; ^ Every limb and feature appears with tts 
respective grace." — Steele. 

EXCEPTION FOURTH. 

When the ver^ separates its nominatives, it agrees with that which pre- 
cedes it, and is understood to the rest ; as, 

''•• Forth in the pleasing spring, 

Thy beauty waUss, thy tenderness, and love." — Thomson, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XI. 

Obs. I.' — ^The conjunction is sometimes understood; as, 

^* Art, empire, earth itself, to change are doomed." — Beattie, 

Obs. ^4 — In Greek and Zo/in, the verb frequentlv agrees with the nearest 
nominative, and is understood to the rest ; and tnis constniction is some- 
times improperlv imitated in EngUeh: as, **Nvyc 6l MENEI Klam, iXirU, dyavn, 
Ti rpia rawro." — ^** Nunc ver6 manet fides, spes, charitas ; tria hsec." — " Now 
dbideth faith, hope, charity; these three."^l Gor.,, xiii, 13. 

Obs. 8. — When the nominatives are of different persons^ the verb agree? 
with the first person in preference to the second, and with the second in 
preference to the third ; for i^um and /(or A«, thav, and /) are equivalent to 
uw; and ihou and he are equivalent to you: as, ** Why speakest thou any 
more of thy matters I I have said, ikou and Ziba dmde the land.'^ — 2 Sain,^ 
xix, 29. I. e., ** divide ye the land." 

NOTES TO RULE ZI. 

Note I. — When two subjects or antecedents are connected, 
one of which is taken affirmatively, and the other negatively, 

16* 
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they belong to different propositions ; and the verb or pronoun 
must agree with the afiirmative subject, and be understood to 
the other : as, " Diligent indiLstry^ and not iTieaa savings, pro^ 
duces honourable competence." — " Not a loud voice, but strong 
proofs bring conviction." 

Note II. — When two subjects or antecedents are connected 
by (M-well-aSy but, or save, they belong to different proposi- 
tions; and, (unless one of them is preceded by the adverb 
not,) the verb and pronoun must agree with the former and 
be understood to the latter : as, " Veracity, as well as justice, 
is to be our rule of life." — Butler. " Nothing^ but wailings, 
was heard, — " None, but thou, can aid us." — " No mortal ma'^ 
gave he, <Sjc., had e'er survived to say he saw." — W, Scoi 

Obs. 1. — The conjunction cls, when it connects DominntiveB that are in ap' 
position, is commonly placed at the beginning of the Fentence, bo that tLo 
verb agrees with its proper nominative following the explanatory word ; 
thus, *'-4« a poet, he kokU a high rank." — Murray. But when this conjunc- 
tion denotes a compari»07h betv^reeu two nominatives, there must be two verbs 
expressed or uncferstood, each agreeing with its own subject; as, "jSuch 
writere ns he [is] have no reputation among the learned." 

Obs. 2. — Some grammarians say that but end savej when thev denote ex- 
ception, should govern the objective case, as pr^osittons ; but this is not ac- 
cording to the ussigo of the best authors. The objective case of nouns being 
like the nominative, the point can bo proved only by the mronouns ; as, 
** There is none b ut he t^oviQy— Perkins s 'iUrlogy, 1608. "There is none 
other b..t hey — Mark, xii, 82, (This text is good authority as regards the 
case, though it is incorreot in an other respect : it should have been, *' There 
is none but A«," or, *^ There is no other than ^e.") '' No man hath ascended 
up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven."— e/oAn* iii, 18. " Not 
that any man hath seen the Father, gave lie which is of God." — John, vi, 46. 
•*Fcw can, save he and /." — B//ron'9 Werner, "There is none justified, bui 
he that id in measure sanctified." — Penington. Save, as a conjunction^ is 
nearly obsolote. In Ecv,, ii, 17, wd read, " Which no man Imoweth, eamng 
lie that receiveth it." 

NoTs III. — ^When two or more Bubjects or anteced«its are 
preceded by the adjective each, every or no, they are taken 
separately, and require a verb and pronoun in the singular 
number: as, 

" And every sense, and every heart is joy." — Thomson. 
*' Each beast, each insect, happy in its own." — Pope. 

Note IV. — ^When words are to be taken conjointly as sub- 
jects or antecedents, the conjunction and must connect them. 

Obs.— In Latin, cum with an ablative, sometimes has the force of the con- 
junction et with a nominative ; as, *' Dux cum aliquot principibus capiuntur." 
— Livy. In imitation of this construction, some EngHah writers have sub- 
Btituted with for and, and varied the verb accordingly ; as, "A long course 
of time, with a variety of accidents and circumstances, are requisite to pro- 
duce these revolutions." — Hume, But, as the preposition makes its object 
only an adjunct of the preceding noun, this construction cannot be justined. 

NoTK V. — ^Two or more distinct subject phrases connected 
by asf^ require a plural verb : as« *^ To be wise in our own eyes^ 
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to be wise in ike opinion of the worlds and to he wise in the nghi 
of our Creator^ are three things so very different, as rarely to 
coincide. " — Blair, 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XL — ^VERBS. 
Industry and frugality leads to wealth. 

[FoBMiTLE. — ^JNot proper, bemuse the verb lea48 is in the singular nnmber, and does 
not correctly agree with its two nominatives, industry and frugality^ which are con- 
nected by and^ and taken conjointly. Butj accordini to Rule 11th, '•'■ When a verb has 
two or more nominatives connected by and^ it must agree with them in the plural 
number."* Therefore leads should be lead; thus, Industry and l^ugality liad to 
wealth.] 

Temperance and exercise preserves health. 

Time and tide waits for no man. 

My love and affection towards thee remains unaltered. 

Wealth, honour, and happiness, forsakes the indolent* 

My flesh and my heart fioleth. 

In all his works, there is sprightliness and vigour. 

Elizabeth's meekness and humility was extraordinary. 

In unity consists the .security and welfare of every society. 

Hi^h pleasures and luxurious living begets satiety. 

Much does human pride and folly require correction. 

Our conversation and intercourse with the world is, in several 

respects, an education for vico. 
Occasional release from toil, and indulgence of ease, is what 

nature demands, and virtue allows. 
What generosity, and what humanity, was then displayed ! 

What thou desir'st, 

And what thou fearst, alike destroys all hope. 

Under Note 1. — Affirmation with Negation, 

Wisdom, and not wealth, procure esteem. 

Prudence, and not pomp, are the basis of his fame. 

Not fear, but labour have overcome him. 

The decency, and not the abstinence, make the difference. 

Not her beauty, but her talents attracts attention. 

It is her talents, and not her beauty, that attracts attention. 

It is her beauty, and not her talents, that attract attention. 

Under Note 2. — As Well As, But, or Save, 
His constitution, as well as his fortune, require care. 
Their religion, as well as their manners, were ridiculed. 
Every one, but thou, hadst been legally discharged. 
The buyer, as well as the seller, render themselves liable. 
All songsters, save the hooting owl, was mute. 
None, but thou, O mighty prince ! canst avert the blow. 
Nothing, but frivolous amusements, please the indolent. 
Cuesar, aa well as Cicero, were admired for their eloquenoeu 
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Under Note 3. — Each^ Every ^ or No. 

Each day, and- each hour, bring their portion of duty. 
Every house, and even every cottage, were plundered. 
Every thought, every word, and every action, will be brought 

into judgement, whether they be good or evil. 
The time will come, when no oppressor, no unjust man, will 

be able to screen themselves from punishment. 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavern'd hermit, rest self-satisfied. 

Under Note 4. — And Required. 

In this afi&ir, perseverance with dexterity were requisite. 

Town or country are equally agreeable to me. 

Sobriety with humility lead to honour. 

The king, with the lords, and the commons, compose the 

British parliament. 
The man with his whole family are dead. 
A small house in addition to a trifling annuity, are still granted 

him. 

Under Note 5. — Distinct Subject Phrases, 

To profess, and to possess, is very different things. 

To do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with God, is 

duties of universal obligation. 
To be round or square, to be solid or fluid, to be large or 

small, and to be moved swiftly or slowly, is all equally 

alien from the nature of thought. 

RULE Xn.— VERBS. 

When a Verb has two or more singvlar nominatives 
connected by or or nor, it must agree with them in tbe 
singular number : as, ** Fear or jealousy affects him." 

OBSERVATION ON RULE XH. 

To thiB rule there are properly no exceptions. But in the learned languages, 
'ApUiral verb is often employed with singular nominatives thus connected | 
asi 

** Tuno neo mens mihi, nee color 
Certa sede man>enty — Horace, 

And the best scholars have sometimes improperly imitated this construo*> 
tion in English ; as, 

" He comes — nor want nor cold his course delay ; 
Hide, blushing Glory I hide Pultowa^s day." — J>r, Johneom, 

NOTES TO RULE XII. 

Note I. — ^When a verb has nominatives of different persona 
or numbers, connected by or or nor^ it must agree with that 
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■which is placed next to it, and be understood to the rest, in 
the person and number required ; as, " Neither he nor his 
brothers were there," — " Neither you nor I am concerned." — 
" That neither they nor ye also die." — Numb , xviii, 3. 

Obs. 1. — When the latter nominative is parenthetical, the verb agrees with 
the former only ; as, *' One example (or ten) says nothing against the uni- 
versal opinion. — Lewh Hunt, " And we (or future ages) may possibly Aaw 
a proof of it."— i?/>. BuOer, 

Obs. 2. — When the alternative is merely in the toords, not in the thought^ 
the terms are virtually in apposition, and the principal nominative alone 
controls the verb ; but there is always a harshness in this mixture of differ- 
ent numbers: as, ^^ A parathesisj orbrackets^o««wfeof two angular strokes, 
or hooks, enclosing one or more words." — Whiting. " To show us that our 
own schemes, or prudence, Aa»e no share in our advancements." — Addison, 
"The Mexican ^Mr«, or picture-writing, represent things, not words; they 
exhibit images to the eye, not ideas to the understanding." — Murray^s 
Gram.j p. 243. 

Note II. — ^But when the nominatives require different forms 
of the verb, it is in general more elegant to express the verb, 
or its auxiliary, in connexion with each of them ; as, " Either 
thou art to blame, or I aw." — " Neither were their numbers, 
nor was their destination known." 

Note III. — ^The speaker should genially mention himself 
last ; as, " Thou or / must go." — " He then addressed his dis- 
course to my father and me.'^ But in confessing a fault ho 
may assume the first place; as, "/ and Robert did it." — J/*. 
Edgeworth. 

Note IV. — ^Two or more distinct subject phrases connected 
by or or nor^ require a singular verb ; as, " That a drunkard 
should be poor ^ or that a fop should be ignorant, is not strange." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XII. — VERBS. 
Ignorance or negligence have caused this mistake. 

[FoRMiTLE.— Not proper, beoanse the verb have caused is of the plural number, and 
does not correctly agree with Its two nominatives, ignorance and negligence^ which 
are connected by or, and taken disjunctively. But, according to Rule 12th, ** When a 
verb has two or more singular nominatives connected by o/* or ^i-or, it must agree 
with them in the singular number.^' Therefore, Jia'oe caused should be Aa« caused; 
thus, Ignorance or negligence has caused this mistake.] 

Neither imprudence, credulity, nor vanity, have ever been im- 
puted to him. 

What the heart or the imagination dictate, flows readily. 

Neither authority nor analogy support such an opinion, \ 

Either ability or inclination were wanting. 

Eedundant grass or heath afford abundance to their cattle. 

The returns of kindness are sweet ; and there are neither hon- 
our, nor virtue, nor utility, in repelling them. 

The sense or drift of a proposition, often depend upon a single 
letter. 
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Under Note 1. — Nominatives that Disagree. 

Neither he nor you was there. 
Either the boys or I were in fault- 
Neither he nor I intends to be present. 
Neither the captain nor the sailors was saved. 
Whether one person or more was concerned in the businesdi 
does not yet appear. 

Under Note 2. — Complete the Concord, 

Ktq they or I expected to be there 1 
Neither he, nor am I, capable of it. _ 

Either he has been imprudent, or his associates vindictiye. 
Neither were their riches, nor their influence great. 

Under Note 3. — Place of the First Person. 

I and my father were riding out. 

The premiums were given to me and George. 

I and Jane are invited. 

They ought to invite me and my sister. 

We dreamed a dream in one night, I and he. 

Under Note 4. — Distinct Subject Phrases. 

To practise tale-bearing, or even to countenance it, are great 

injustice. 
To reveal secrets, or to betray one's friends, are contemptible 

perfidy. 

RULE Xffl.— VERBS. 

When Verbs are connected by a conjunction, they 
must either agree in mood, tense, and form, or have 
separate nominatives expressed: as, "He himself held 
the plough, sowed the grain, and attended the reapers."-^ 
** She was proud, but she is now humble." 

EXCEPTION. 

y«rb8 differing in mood, tense, or form, may sometimeB agre« with th« 
tame nominative, especially if the simplest verbs be placed first; as, 

" "What nothing earthly gives or can destroy ^ — Pope. 
'' Some are^ and tmui be, greater than the rest.'^ — Id, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE Xm. 

Obs. 1. — ^When separate nominatives are expressed, distinct sentences an 
formed, and the verbs have not a common construction. Those examples 
which require a repetition of the nominative might be corrected equally well 
by Note 6th to Rule 9th. 

Obs. 2. — Those parts wWch are common to several verbs, are generally ex- 
pressed to the first, and understood to the rest: as, "Eveiy sincere endea- 
vour to amend shall be assisted, [shall be] accepted, and [thiu he] rewarded.** 
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" Honourably do the best you can" [do], — " He thought as I did** [tTiink],^^ 
" You have seen it, but I have not" [seen it]. — " If you will go, I will" [^o], 

NOTES TO RULE XIH. 

Note L — ^The preterit should not be employed to fonn the 
compound tenses, nor should the perfect participle be used for 
the preterit. Thus: say, "To have gone^^ — ^not, "To have 
went;^^ and, " I did it," — ^not, " I done it." 

Note II. — Care should be taken, to give every verb its ap- 
propriate form and signification. Thus : say, " He /ay by the 
fire," — ^not, " He laid by the fire ;" — " He hcui entered into the 
connexion," — not, " He was entered into the connexion ;" — ^''I 
would rather 5toy," — ^not, " I Iiad rather stat/" 

Obs. — Several verbs which resemble each other in form, are frequently 
conibunded : as, tojlee, to Jlv; to la^y to lie,* to sit, to set ; io/allj XojeU; to 
rendf Xo rent ; io'inde, to rm * &c. Some others are often misapplied; as. 
leam^ for teach. There are also erroneous forms of some of the com^ouiia 
tenses : as^ " We wlU he convincedy^^ for, " We shaU be convinced ;" — *' It I had 
have seen him j" for, " If I had seen him. AU such errors are to be corrected 
by the foregomg note. 
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They would neither go iu themselves, nor suflfered others to 
enter. 

[Fqrkttle. — Not proper, becanso the two verbs wotUd go and sufered^ which are 
connected without separate nominatives, do not agree in mood. But according to 
Enle 18th, "When verbs are connected by a conjunction, they must either agree in 
mood, tense, and form, or have separate nominatives expressed.^^ The sen tence is best* 
corrected by changing suffered to would suffer ; {tooiUd understood ;) thus, Thef 
noould neither go in themselves, aor ai^ffer others to enter.] 

Doth he not leave- the ninety and nine, and goelh into the 
mountains, and seeketh that which is gone astray 1 

Did he not tell thee his fault, and entreated thee to forgive 
him? 

If he understands the business, and attend to it, wherein is he 
deficient ? 

The day is approaching, and hastens upc»i us, in which we 
must give an account of our stewardship. 

If thou dost not turn unto the Lord, but forget him who re- 
membered thee in thy distress, great will be thy condemna- 
tion. — Barclay. 

Tliere are a few who have kept their integrity to the Lord, and 
prefer his truth to all other enjoyments. 

This report was current yesterday, and agrees with what we 
heard before. 

Virtue is generally praised, and would be generally practised 
also, if men were wise. 

• Errors under this rule may generally be corrected in three ways: 1. By changing 
tbe first verb, to agree with the second — %. By changing the second verb, to agre* 
With tha first— 8. By inserting the nominative. The form preforred, is in tha £07. 
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Under Note 1. — Preterite and Farticiples, 

He would have went with us, if we had invited him. 
They have chose the part of honour and virtue. 
He soon begun to be weary of having nothing to do. 
Somebody has broke my slate. 
I seen him when he done it. 

Under Note 2. — Adapt Form to Sense, 

He was entered into the conspiracy. 
The American planters grow cotton and rice. 
The report is predicated on truth. 
I entered the room and set down. 
Go and lay down, my son. 

With such books, it will always be difficult to learn children to 
«read. 

RULE XIV.— PARTICIPLES. 

Participles relate to nouns or pronouns, or else are 
governed by prepositions : as, Elizabeth's tutor, at one 
time paying her a visit, found her employed in reading 
Plato."— J^Twe. 

xxcBPnoN prasT. 

A participle sometimM relates to a preceding pkrtue or eenUne$j of which 
it fonoB no part ; as, 

" Bat ever todoiU our sole delight, 
As heing the contrary to his high will.*^ — MiUan. 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

With an infinitive denoting being or action in the abstract, a parUdpIe is 
sometimes also taken abstractlp ; (toat is, without reference to any particnlar 
noun, pronoun, or other subject;) as, "To seem oampdl&d, is disagreeable.^' 
^-" To keep alw«yBprayiaig aloud, is plainly impossible.*^ 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XIV. 

Obs. 1. — ^To this rule there are properly no other exceptume: for we cannot 
agree with Murray that it is strictly correct to make participles in ing the 
9w>ject8 or otjects of verbs, while they retain the government and adjuncts of 
participles I as, ** Not aUe^^ing to tnis rule, is the cause of a very common 
vcTorr— Murray's Key, " He abhorred being in debt.'^— iWrf. " OaviUing 
and effecting upon any subject, is much easier than clearing up difficulties/' 
— J)p. Butler, This mixed and erroneous construction of Uie participle, is i 
great blemish in the style of several English authors. It is at best a uselei^s 
anomaly, which it is always easy to avoid ; as, ** InaUention to this rule is 
tlie cause of a very common error." — " He abhorred <feJ^."— " 7b eavU and 
offset upon any subject is much easier than to dear up difficulties." 

'Mur- 

from 
. whole 

face." — Addison, Some grammarians Have erroneously taught that such 
|>articiples ore put st&aolute. 
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Obs. 8. — ^Participles are almost thrsys placed ofterthe words on which their 
%>nBtruction depends, bnt sometimes they ore introduced before tbeiu ; us, 

** Immur'd in cypress shades, a sorcerer dwella.^^ — Mtlioiu 

KOTES TO RULE XIV. 

Note I. — ^Activo Participles have the same government ai 
tho verbs from which they are derived; the pieposition of^ 
therefore, should never be used afler the participle, when tho 
verb does not require it. Thus, in phrases like the following, 
©/*i3 improper : " Keeping ©/"one day in seven," — " By preach- 
ing q/" repentance," — ^ They left beating </Paul." 

bo- 




object after them. The following 
'*When Cains did an/ thing unbeooTMoig his di^ity.^* — Joneses Church His- 
tory. Saoh errors are to be corrected either by r^oto 15th to Rule 4th, or b/ 
changing the rMUticle prefixed ; as, "Unbecoming tolLiA dignity,^* or, **J\u2 
becoming his oi^nity." 

»! Note II, — ^When a transiu . e participle 13 converted into a 
noun, ofnaMst be inserted to govern the object following. 

Obs. 1. — ^An Imperfect or a compound porticipjo, preceded by an article; 
an adjective, or a noun or pronoun of tho possesslvo case, becomes a verbal 
noun; and, as such, it cannot govern an object after it. A word which may 




, prodi 

ness, the expression must be varico. Thus, tho sentence. " m mentions 
NewtoriM vtnling of a commentary," is both ambiguous ana awkward. If 
the preposition be omitted, tho word vniling will have a doable construe* 
tion, wuioh is inadmissible. Some would say, ** He mentions Newton writinf 
a commentary." This is still worse ; because it makes the leading word in 
sense the adjunct 5n construction. The moaning may be correct!;^ expressed 
thus: ** Uq mentions th(U Newton tprotc a commentary.'* *^By mt studying 
the Scriptures, he became wise.*' Here his serves only to render the sen* 
tence incorrect : all such possessivea are to be expunged by Note 5th to Bulo 
Idth. 

Obs. 8.— Wo Bometimos find a participle that takes tho same oaae after aa 
before it, converted into a yerbal noun, and the latter word retuned un<» 
changed in connexion with it; a», ^* I have some recollection of h\Bf<Uher''s 
being tkiudge," — ^^ To prevent ila being a dry detaU of terms." — BucL Tha 
noun aner the yerbal, is in apposition with the possessive goin^ befbrc 
Kouns that are in apposition witn the possessive case, do not admU the pot- 
$e$9ive sign. But the above-mentioned construction is anomalous, and per* 4. 
haps it would be better to avoid it ; thus ; ** I have some recollection thai 
7.is father wa$ a judge." — ** To prevent Ufrom bemg a drr detail of terms." 

Obs. 4. — ^The verbal noun should not be aocompai^ed oy any adjuncts of 




_ ^on^ reading of laige 

Vet if we say, '* For reading larore numbers fh^ vwrt ^aeUy^^ the oonstruo- 
tion is different, and not inaoourate. 

Notb IIL — ^A participle should not bQ used wbero tha infin? 

9 
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itive mooci, the Terbal noun, a common substantive, or a 
phrase equiyalenty will better express the meaning. 

Obb. 1.— PartidpleB that have beoome noons, may be nsed as snch with ov 
without the article ; as, apMnq, reading^ wrUina. drawvng. Bat we Bome^ 
times find those which retain the eovemment ana the adjnncts of paitioipleB, 
used as nouns before or after verbs ; as, ^'•ExcUmg such disturbances, is un- 
lawfhl.*' — '* Rebellion is ruing against government." This monerel construe- 
tion is liable to ambiguitj, and ought to be avoided. The inmiitive mood, 
the verbal or some other noun, or a clause introduced by the conjunction 
ihat^ will genendlT express the idea in a better' manner ; as, **7b acme such 
disturbances, — The exeUina qf such disturbances, — 2he excitaUan ^suoh dia^ 
turbanoes,— or, 7%at one mould eaocUe such disturbances j is unlawml." 

Obs. 2. — ^Aiter verbs signifying toperaevtre or to dekat, the partidple in 
<n^, relating to the nominative, may be used in stead of thc^ izmmtive con- 
nected to the verb ; as^ " So wnen they continued asking him." — John, viii. 
7. Here conHmted is mtransitive, and asking relates to <A^. Greek, 0.s 6i 
Miavov iptaravrts airdw. Latin, ** Cum eigo perseveno^nt f»^0rr(9|^anfe0 eum." 




ido not govern particl(des. 

Obs. 8. — ^Aiter verbs of heginmna^ omiUing^ and avoiding, some writers 
employ the paxticij^le in IkgUshy tnou^h the uialogy of general eramma# 
evidently requires m such cases tiie mfinitive or a noun ; as^ '' It is now 
above tliree years since he heganprifUing.'''' — Dr. Adcun't Pr^ to Bom. An^ 
iiguities, "He omits giving an account of them." — Toohi's I)iv. of PurUy^ 
^ol. i, p. 251. *^ He studied to avoid expressing himself too severely." — 
Murray's Gram., Bvo, Vol. i, p. 194. If these examples are good MhgHm^ (for 
the pomt is questionable,) tlie verbs ore all intrajisitive, and the participles 
relate to the nominatives going before, as in the text quoted in the preceding 
observation. But Murraj^, not understanding^ this construction, or not ob-. 
aervinff what verbs admit of it, has very uuskillfully laid it down as a rulo^ 
that, 'vThe partidple with its adjuncts, may be considered as a eubstanUve 
wkrase in the obieetive ease, governed by the preposition or verb^ whereoa 
Ae himself, on we preceding page, ha4 adopted m>m Jjnotih a different doo- 



The term ^^suUtantite pkraei'* is a solecism, invented merely to designate 
this anomalous eonslTnction. Copying Lowtk again, he defines a phrase to 
be "two or more words rightly put together;" and whatsoever words are 
Tightiy put together, may be regnhirly parsed. But how can one indivisible 
word be made two different parte of speech at oncet And is not this the 
situation of every transitive participle that is made either the svibjtci or the 
Meet of a verb ? Adjuncts never alter either the nature or the construction 
of the words on which they depend ; and participial nouns alwavs differ 
from participles in both. The former express a<^iQ»4^<^ii^«/ tne latter 
attribute them to their agents or recipients, 

' Note IV. — In the use of participles end of verbal nouns, tho 
leading word in sense, should always te made the IcJiding or 
governing word in the construction, 

Obs.«^A participle construed after tho nominative or the pbieiitiTe ease, $s 
not equivalent to a verbitl noun governing the possessive. There is soiqe*' 
times a nice distlnotion to be observed in the application of these two con- 
atruotions. For the leading word in sense should not be made the adjunct 
in construction. The following sentences exhibit a disregard to this prin- 
i^ie,and Aie both inaoourate :. " Ha felt his strength's deolming.'* — '^ He was 
line of his strength declining.^' lu the former sentence the noiin strength 
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•lionld he In tlie objective case, governed hj/elt; and in the latter, in tbt 
pOBsesBive, governed by dedming. 

Note V. — -Participles, in general, however construed, should 
have a clear reference to the proper subject of the being, action, 
or passion. The following sentence is therefore faulty : " By 
giving way to sin, trouble is encountered." This suggests that 
trouble gives wag to sin. It should be, ^' By giving way to sin, 
we encounter trouble." 

Note VI. — ^The preterit of irregular verbs should not bo 
used f>r iho perfect participle: as, "A certificate wrote on 
parchment" — ^for, "A certificate written on parchment." This 
error should be carefully avoided. 

Note VII. — ^Perfect participles being variously formed, care 
should be taken to express them agreeably to the best usage : 
thus, eamt^ snatch t, check t, snapt, mixt, tost, are erroneously 
written for earned, snatcJied, checked, snapped, mixed, tossed; 
and holden,/oughten, proven, are now mostly superseded by hehly 

fought, proved. ok^o^^.5..i>,cHA.TOS^)!* 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XIV. — PA3TICIPLBS. 
Examples under Note 1. — Expunge Of, 
In forming of his sentences, he was very oxact. 

[FoRMVLB. — ^Not proper, becsnse the preposition of\% nse^l after the participle >&rm- 
ii^y whose verb does not require it. JBnt, according to Note 1st under Kule 14th, 
** Participles have the eame gOTernment as the verbs fi-oin which they are derived ; 
the preposition of, therefore, should not be used after the participle, when the verb 
does not require it." Therefore, <>/'flhould be omitted ; thus, In forming hia sentence^ 
he was very exact] 

By observing of truth, you will command respect.- 

I could not, for my heart, forbear pitying of hinu 

I heard them discussing of this subject. 

By consulting of the best authors, he became learned. 

Here are rules, by observing of which, you may avoid error. 

Under Note 2. — Insert Of 

Their consent was necessary for the raising any supplies. 
Thus the saving a great nation devolved on a husbandman. 
It is an overvaluing ourselves, to decide upon every thing. 
The teacher does not allow any calling ill names. 
That burning the capitol was a wanton outrage. 
May nothing hinder our receiving so great a good. 
My admitting the fact will not affect the argument. 
Cam's killing his brother, originated in envy. 

Under Note 3. — Change the Expression. 

Csesar carried off the treasures, which his opponent had necj 
leetcd taking with him. — Goldsmith 
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It is dangerous playing 'with edge tools. 
I intend returning in a few days. 
Suffering needlessly is never a duty. 
Nor is it wise complaining. — Cowper, 
I well remember telling you so. 
Doing good is a Christian's vocation. — H, More. 
Piety is constantly endeavouring to live to God. It Is earnest 
ly desiring to do his will, and not our own. — Id. 

Under Note 4. — The Leading Word, 

There is no harm in womei? knowing about these things. 
They did not give notice of the pupil leaving. 
The sun's darting his beams through my window, awoke mo. 
The maturity of the sago tree is known by the leaves being 
covered with a delicate white powder. 

Under Note 5. — Reference K»f Participles. 

Sailing up the river, the whole town may be seen. 

Being conscious of guilt, death becomes terrible. 

By yielding to temptation, our peace is sacrificed. 

In loving our enemies, no man's blood is shed. 

By teaching the young, they are prepared for usefulness. 

Under Note 0. — Preterits for Participles. 

A. nail well drove will support a great weight. 
See here a hundred sentences stole from my work. 
I found the water entirely froze, and the pitcher broke. 
Being forsook by my friends, I had no other resource. 

Under Note 7. — Form of Participles. 

Till by barbarian deluges o'erflown. 

Like the lustre of diamonds sat iu gold. 

A. beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt 

With powerless wings around them wrapt. 

Error learnt from preaching, is held as sacred trutL 

RULE XV.— ADVERBS. 

Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, or 
other adverbs: as, "Any passion that Aa6t^tia% discom- 
poses our temper, or unfits us for properly discharging 
the duties of life, has most certainly gained a very danger- 
ous ascendency." — Blair. 

EXCEPTION FraST. 
'£h.t adverbs yea and yea^ exgreesmg a simple affinaation, and tha adyerba 
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no and nay, expressing? a simple negation, are always independent. They 
' generally uuswer a question, and are equivalent to a whole sentence. Is it 
clear, that they ought to be called adverbs i Ifo 

EXCEPTION BECOim. 

The word amen^ which is commonly called an adverb, is often nsed inde« 
pendently at the beginning or end of a decimation or prayer; and ia itself a 
^jrayer, meaning, to let it lie, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XV. 

Obs. 1.— On this ruleiV. Adtim remarks, "Adverbs Bometimes likewlsd 
fm&\\iY 9ubstcmtive9 f* and ijfives Latin examples of the following import : 
" Hova&t plainly tin orator ;'*-—" 2hrfy Metellus ;" — ''''To-morrow morning;"^ 
^^ Yesterday morning." But this doctrine is not well proved by such imper- 
fect phrases, nor can it ever bo consistently admitted ; because it destroys 
the characteristic difti<renoe between au adjective and au adverb, 

Obs. 2. — Whenever any of those words which are commonly used adverb- 
ially, are made to relate directly to nouns or pronouns, they must be reckoned 
adieeti/ves, and parsed by Rale 4th; as, "The above* verbs." — J)r, Adam, 
*'Gtodonly:'—Mible, " He a&wkJ."— /i. " A /tw country. "—/<i. "Aowino, 
— No new thing,— Ab greater joy." — Id. "Nothing eUeJ'^—ilair, ":?b- 
tnorrow noon."— aSco«. " This beneath world." — Shck. " Calamity enough,^'* 
—Tr, of SaUust, " My hither way." 

Obs. 3. — When words of an adverbial character arc used after the manner 

"^ of nouns, they must be parsed as nouns and not as aJverbs: a^, " The Son of 

God — was not yea and nay. but in liim was yeaJ*"* — £ible, " For a ^ro t 

. while to come." — Id. " Oji tiiis perhaps, this peradventnre infamous for lies." 

— Yotmg, "From tho cxtremest upward of thine head." — Shak. " Prate of 

my wherealout,^'* — Id. " An eternal now does always last." — Cowley. " l3ii- 

. course requires an animated «o." — Cowper, 

Obs. 4. — Adverbs sometimes relate to verbs vnderstood • as, " T'le former 
has written correctly j but the latter, elegantly.^* "And, [I say] truly, i£ 
they had been mindtul of that country Irom whence they came out, they 
. might have had opportunity to have returned." — Ileb., xi, 15. 

Obs. 6. — To abbreviate expressions, and give them vivacitv, verbs of self- 
motion (as ao, come, rise, get, <&c.) are Bometunes suppreasedi'b^ing suggested 
to the miad by au emphatic adverb ; as, 

** I'll Tience to London on a serious matter." — Shakspeare, 
•*ril in, I'll in. Follow your friend's counsel. I'll *»." — Id* 
*^Atoay old man ; give me thy hand ; aivay.^^ — Id, 
•* Would you youwi and beauty stay. 

Love hath winm, and will away.^^ — WaUer, 
"Up, up, Glentandnl rouse thee, hoi" — JV, Scott, 

Obs. 6. — Most conjunctive adverbs relate to two verbs at the same time, and 
tT:us connect the two clauses ; as, " Aud the rest will I set in order wh*n I 
come." — 1 Gor.j xi, 84. Here when is an adverb of time, relating to the two 
verbs, will set and come ; the moaning being, " And tho rest will I set in order 
^ the time at which I come." 

NOTES TO RULE XV. 

Note I. — Adverbs must bo placed in that position which 
will render the sentence tho most perspicuous and agreeable. 

* Murray and his copyists strongly condemn this use of ahove^ and wo do not con- 
tend for it; bat, both he and thoy, (as well as others,) have repeatedly employed the 
word in thi? manner: as, "The abof>^ construction.^^— iftfrray'« Grttm., 8vo, p. 149. 
''The above Instances.^*— p. 902. "The above rule."— p. S7Q. "la such iastaaoee M 
tJhe a60M.'*— ^p. Si. "Tho mom as tho above."^^^ 6d. 

XI* 
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OBs.--For the plaeinff of adverbs, no definite general role can be given. 
Those which relate to amectivcs, immediately precede them : and those which 
belong to compound verbs, are commonly placed after the nrst auxiliary. 

Note II. — Adverbs should not be used as adjectives ; nor 
should they be employed, when quaUty is to be expressed, and 
not manner: as, "The soonest time;" — ^" Thine often infirm- 
ities ;" — ^'* It seems strangely. ^^ All these are wrong. 

NoTK ni. — With a verb of motion, most grammarians pre- 
fer hither^ thither^ and tokitker, to here, there, and where, which 
are in common use, and perhaps allowable, though not so 
good ; as, " Come hither Charles,"— or, " Come Aere." 

Note IV. — ^To the adverbs hence, thence, and whence, the 
pref)osition /rom is frequently (though not with strict propriety) 
prefixed. It is well to omit all needless words. 

Note V. — ^The adverb how should not be used before the 
conjunction that, nor in stead of it ; as, *"*" He said how he would 
go." Expunge how. This is a vulgar error. 

Note VI. — ^The adverb no should not be used with reference 
to a verb or a, participle. Such expressions as, " Tell me whether 
you will go or no,^^ arc therefore improper : no should be notj 
for "^o" is understood afler it. 

Obs. — No IB sometimes an adverb of degree / and as such it has this pecu- 
liarity, that it can relate only to oomporatives : as, "iVb more," — "iVfe better," 
»— "iw greater^" — "iVfe sooner." When this word is prefixed to a noun, it is 
clearly an adjective, oorresponding to the Latin nttUiu; as, **aV& cloaas, na 
vapours intervene." — I>yer, 

Note VII. — ^A negation, in English, admits but one n^a- 
tive word: as, "I could not wait any longer," — not, "nd 
longer." Double negatives are vulgar. 

Obs. 1. — ^The repetition of a negative word or clause, strengthena the ne- 
gation ; as, ** No. no, no." But two negatives in the same clause, destroy 
the negation, ana render the meaning; affirmative; as, ^^iV^did they not 
perceive their evil phght."— Jft/^on. That is, they did perceive it. 

Obs. i,-^JSoer and never are directly opposite in sense, and yet they are 
frequentiy confounded and misapplied even by respectable writers: as *^Sel- 
dom, or never, can we expect," &c. — Blmr'e Leeturee, p. 806. *' Seldom, or 
ever, did any one rise," &o.—Ihid., p. 272. Hel« never is right, and ever is 
wrong. But as the negative adverb applies only to time, ever is preferabla 
to never, in terUeneet like the fi)llowing : " Now let man reflect but never so 
litti^ on himself."— ^tfr2ama^», p. 29. *' Which vrill not hearken to the 
voice of charmers, charming never so wisely." — Pe,, Iviii, 6. For the phrase 
ever to, (which ou^ht perhaps to be written as one word,) is a very common 
expression, denotmg decree, however great or small ; as. " efvereo little"-^ 
^'evereo wisely." ^d it seems to be this, and not time, that is intended in 
the last two examples. 

Obs. 8. — Bj the customary (but faulty > omission of the negative before bui, 
that conjunction has ac(^uired the adveroial sense of only; and it may^ when 
used with that signification, be called an adverb. Thus, the text, ** He hath 
not grieved me but in part," [2 Ck/r,, ii, 5,] might drop the n^Tfttive, an4 
atill convey the same meaning : " He bath grieved me but in part?' 

** Season itself, but gives it edge and power." — Pope, 
^Born but to oic, and rcosoniog but to •rr."-~iS& 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDER BULE XV. — ADVERBS. 
Examples under Note 1. — The Placing of Adverbs. 
We were received kindly, « 

[FoBMULK— Not proper, beeaase the adverb htndlu is not in the most eoitable 
place. Bat, according to Note Ist under Rule lOth, ** Adverbs must be placed in that 
position which will render the sentence the most perspicuous and agreeable." Tba 
sentence will be Improved by placing kiiidly before r^otioedi thiu, We were kiadlv 
received.] 

The work will be never completed. 

We always should prefer our duty to our pleasure. 

ft is impossible continually to be at work. 

He impertinently behaved to bis master. 

The heavenly bodies are in motion perpetually. 

Not only he found her busy, but pleased and happy even. 

Und^r Note 2. — Adverbs for AdjjecHves* 

Give him a soon and decisive answer. 
When a substantive is put absolutely. 
Such expressions sound harshly. 
Such events are of seldom occurrence. 
Velvet feels very smoothly. 

Under Note 3. — Here for Hither ^ ike. 

Bring him here to me. 

I shall go there again in a few days. 

Where are they all riding in so great haste ? 

Under Note 4. — From Henee^ t&e. 

From hence it appears that the statement Is incorreot. 
From thence arose the misunderstanding. 
Do you know from whence it proceeds % 

Under Note 5. — The Adverb How. 

You see how that not many are required. 

I knew how that they had heard of his misfortunefiL 

He remarked, how time was valuable. 

Under Note 6. — The Adverb No. 

Know now, whether this be thy son's coat or no. 
Whether he is in fault or no, T cannot tell. 
I will ascertain whether it is so or no. 

Under Note 7. — Double Negatives. 

I will not by no means entertain a spy. 
Nobody never invented nor discovered nothing, in no waj to 
be compared with this. 
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Be honest, nor tike no shape nor semblance of disguise, 
T did not like neither his temper nor his principles. 
Nothing never can justify ingratitude. 

RULE XVI.— CONJUNCrriONa 

Conjunctions connect either words or sentences: ns. 
" Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me ana 
thee, a7id between my herdmen and thy herdmen ; f/r 
we are brethren." — Gen., xiii, 8. 

XXOEFTION FIRST. 

The conjunction that sometimes serves merely to introdnco n sentence 
which id made the subject of a verb : as, ^^Thai mind is not mutter, id ccr* 
lain." 

BXCEPTION SECOND. 

When two corresponding conjonctioos occur, in their usual order, the fbr- 
mer should be v>arsed as retcrrmg to the mtter, which is more properly the 
connecting word ; as, ^^jNeUheraun nor stars in mauy days appeared." — AeUj 
zxvii, 20. 

EXCEPTION THIRD. 

MtJier, corresponding to or, and neither, corres^nding to nrrr or not, are 
sometimes ti-aasposed, so as to repeat the dlsjuiiCtiun or negation at the end 
of the sentence; as, '^ Where tiien was their capacity ot .<<tanding, or hi4 
either P^ — Barciay, "It ia not dangerous TitfiiAe?*.*' — BoLlngbroke, **IIoi» 
very tall, but not too tall neither,^'' — Spectator. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XVI. 

0b8. 1. — Conjunctions that connect ^riiuM^r words, generally join similar 
parts of speech in a common dependence on some other term. Tiiose which 
coimect sentences or dcmses^ commonly unite one to an other, either as an ad- 
ditional affirmation, or as a condition, a cause, or an end. They are plaoed 
hettoeen the terms which they connect, except there is a transposition, and 
then they stand b^ore the dependent term. 

Ofis. 2. — Two or three conjunctions sometimes come together ; as, 

** What rests, hU that the mortal sentence pass V^— Milton, 

Obs. 8. — Conjunctions should not be unnecessarily accumulated; 9s.*^Bui 
AND (^ that evil servant say in his heart." — Maithew, xxiv, 48. Greek, 
*' Eav it *f^Q^ Kaxdi Sov\os IxeZyo;,^ <&c. Here is no arid, 

Obs, 4.— Tlie conjunction as often unites words that are in apposition ; as, 
" He offered himsel/as&ioumei/man,^^ [See Obs, 5, Rule xx.] So, likewise, 
when an intransitive verb takes the same case after as before it, by. Rule 
xxi ; as, ^* Johnson soon aft»r engaged as usher in a BchooV—Marray. '•^He 
was employed flw ««A«r.'' This also is a virtual a/>jW>*i^i</». If nfter the verb 
** engaaed^'^ we supply himsdfy usker becomes objective, and is in apposition 
with the pronoun. 




tence, is the antecedent, it is better to consider as a conjunction, ana to sup- 
ply the pronoun H ; as, " He is aagry, as [it] appears by ti^is letter." 
, Ojbs. 6. — The conjunction that id frequently understood ; as, 
*'Thou wamst me [thaf] I have done amiss." — Scott, 
Obs. 7. — After ihan or as expressing a comparison, there is usually an el- 
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lipBis of some word or words. The constraction of the words employed may 




NOTES TO RULE XVL 

Note I. — ^When two terms connected refer jointly to a third, 
they must be adapted to it and to each other, both in sense 
and in form. Thus: in stead of, '^Jt always hcts, and always 
will be laudable," say, " It always Ao^ been^ and it always will 
be laudable." 

Note II. — ^The disjunctive conjunction lesi or but, should not 
be employed where the copulative that, would be more proper : 
as, '' I feared that 1 should be deserted ;" not, ^* lest I should 
be deserted." 

Note III. — After else, other, rather, and all comparatives, the 
latter term of comparison should be introduced by the con- 
junction than : as, " Can there be any other than this 1" — 
Harris, "Is not the lifo more than meat?" — Bible, 

Note IV. — ^The words in each of the following pairs, are the 
proper correspondents to each other ; and care should be taken, 
to give them their right place in the sentence. 

1. though — yet; as, ^^ Though he were dead, yet shall ho 
live." — John, xi, 25. 

2. Whether-— or ; as, " Whether there be few or many." 

3. Mther — or ; as, " He was either ashamed or afraid." 

4. Neither — nor ; as, "John the Baptist came neither eating 
bread nor drinking wine." — Luke, vii, 33. 

6. Both — and; as, "I am debtor bodi to the Greeks and to 
the Barbarians." — Bom,, i, 14. 

6. Such — £w; as, "An assembly such as earth saw never." 
— Cowper. 

7. Such — that; with a finite verb following, to express a 
consequence : as, " My health is such that I cannot go." 

8. As — a^ ; with an adjective or an adverb, to express 
equality : as, " The peasant is as gay as he." — Cowper. 

9. As — so; with two verbs, to express equality or propor« 
tion : as, "-4« two are to four, so are six to twelve." 

10. So — flw; with an adjective or an adverb, to limit the 
degree by comparison : as, ^' Plow can you descend to a thing 
so base as falsehood 1" 

11. So — as; with a negative preceding, to deny equality: 
as, " No lamb was e'er so mild (w he." — Langhorne. 

12. So — as; with an infinitive following, to express a con- 
sequence : as, ^ These difficulties were so great as to discouraga 
age him." 
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13. So — that; with a finite verb following, to express a 
consequence : as^ ^^ He was so much injured, ^t he could not 
walk.** 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XVI. — CONJUNCTIONS. 

Exampka under Note 1. — Two Terms teith One, 

The first proposal was essentially different and inferior to the 
second. 

[FoRMtn.*.— Not pToper, becan m the preposition to, is used with Joint referenee to 
the two a>'\jectives dipsrant an<l iVffeHory which require dliferent prepositions. But, 
according to Note Ist under Uule 16tti, "• When two terms connected refer Jointly to a 
third, they must be adapted to it and to each other, both in sense and in form." The 
sentence may be corrected thus; Ttie first proposal was essentialiy dUferent/rom tha 
second, and inferior to it.] 

He has made alterations and additions to the work. 
He is more bold, but not so wise, as his companion. 
Sincerity is as valuable, and even more so, than knowledge. 
I always have, and I always shall be, of this opinion. 
What is now kept secret, shall be hereafter displayed and 

heard in the clearest light. 
We pervert the noble faculty of speech, when we use it to the 

defaming or to disquiet our neighbours. 
Be more anxious to acquire knowledge than of showing it. 
The court of chancery frequently mitigates and breaks the 

teeth of the common law. 

Undsr Note 2. — Lest or But for That, 

We were apprehensive lest some accident had happened. 

I do not d^ny but he has merit. 

Are you afraid lest he will forget you 1 

These paths and bow'rs, doubt not but our joint handsi 

Will keep from wilderness. — Milton, 

Under Note 3. — Prefer Than, 
It was no other but his own &ther. 
Have you no other proof except this? 
I expected something more besides this. 
He no sooner retires but his heart bums with devotion. 
Such literary filching is nothing else but robbery. 

Under Note 4 — Of Correspondents. 

Neither despise or oppose what you do not understand. 

He would not either do it himself nor let me do it. 

The majesty of good things is such, as the confines of them art 

reverend. 
Whether he intends to do so, I cannot tell. 
Send me such articks only, that are adapted to this mariLet. 
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As far as I am able to judgo, the book is well written. 

No errors are so trivim but they deserve correction. 

It will improve neither the mind, nor delight the fancy. 

The one is equally deserving as the other. 

There is no condition so secure as cannot admit of change. 

Do you think this is so good as that ? 

The relations are so obscure as they require much thought. 

None is so fierce that dare stir him up. 

There was no man so sanguine who did not apprehend some . 

ill consequence. 
I must be so candid to own that I do not understand it. 
The book is not as well printed as it ought to be. 

So still he sat as those who wait 

Till judgment speak the doom of fate. — Scott 

EULE XVII.— PREPOsmoisrs. 

Prepositions show tLe relations of things: as, "Ho 
cajnefrom Eome io Paris, in the company of many em- 
inent men, and passed imth them ikr<m/h many cities." 
— Analectic Majazine, 

EXGBPTIOIT FIRST. 

The preposition tOy before on abstract infinitive, and at the head of a phrase 
"Which 18 luado tlie sabiecb of a verb, has no proper antecedent term of rela- 
tion ; as, "7b learn to die, is the great business of life." — DWwyn, " Never- 
theless, to abide in the flesh, is more needful for you."— uSY. Pmil. ^*2b be 
reduced to poverty, id a great affliction." 

EXCEPTIOir SECOND. 

The preposition^dr, when it introduces its object before an inllni-ire, and 
the whole phrase is made the subject of a verb, has properly no antecedent 
term of relation ; as, '•'•Fbr us to learn to die, is the great Dusineas of life."— 
" Nevertheless, /or me to abide in the flesh, is more needful for you." — "/<w» 
an old man to be reduced to poverty, ia a very great affliction." 

OBSERVATIONS ON BUI<B XVn. 

Obs. 1. — ^Xn parsing any ordinary «f^pMi^£o», the learner phould name ifi$ 
two tertru qf ths rwUion, and appiv the foregoing role. The principle id 
simple and etymological, yet not the less im^rtant as a rule of syntax. 
Among tolerable writers, the prepositions exhibit more errors than any other 
eaual number of words. This is probably owing to the careless manner in 
wnich they are usually slurred over in parsing. . 

Obs. 2. — ^If Uie learner be at an^ loss to discover the two terms of relation, 
let him ask and answer two gueetiona; first, with the interrogative what be- 
ibre the preposition, to find the antecedent ; and then, with the same pro- 
noun after tine preposition, to find the subsequent term. These questions 
answered according to the sense, will always give the true terms. If one 
term is obvious, find the other in this way * as, ** Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge." — PmL What unto day t 
Ans. *^ Uit«reth unto day,^ What unto night ? Ans. ^'JShoweth unto rugM^J 
To parse rightly is to understand rightly; and what ifl well expressed, it is 
• shame to miaonderstoad or miaintorpret. 
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^rgh, ^^Seience they [the ladie:)] do not pj'i 
doue that whioh I have spoken to thee of/' — Gen.^ xxviii, 15. 

Obs. 4. — ^The former or aniecedenl term of relation may be a noun, an ad- 
jeotive, a pronoun, a verb, a participle, or an adverb : the latUr or stmequeni 
term may oe a noun, a pronoun, a pronominal adjective, an infinitive verb, 
or an imperfect or preperfeot participle. The word governed by the prepo- 
sition, is fdways the eubeequmt term, however placed. 

Obs. 5.— Both the terms of relation are usually expresBed ; though either 




[which] they would die roE." — Locke, "Ik {thosel 
tain defence, or who defend." — Pope, 

Obs. 6. — The only proper exceptions to the foregoing role, are those which 
are inserted above, unless the abstract infinitive used as a predicate is iilso 
to be excepted ; as, '' To reason right, is to submit." — Pope, But here mosi 
if not all grammarians would say, the verb i«, is the antecedent or governing 
term. The relation, however, is not such as when we say, " He is to sul^ 
mit ;'' but, perhaps, to insist on a different mode of parsing these two infini- 
tives, would be a needless refinement. In relation to uie infinitive, Dr» 
Adam remarks, that the preposition to is often taken alsolutdy ; as, " To con- 
fess the truth." — " 2b proceed." But the assertion is not entirely true ; nor 
are his examples appropriate : for what he and man} other grammarians call 
the infinitive ahtdute^ evidently depends on something vfiderstuvd ; and the 
preposition is surelj in no instanoe indepen dent of what follows it, and is 
therefore never entirely absolute. Prepositions are not to be supposed to 
have no antecedent term, merely because they stand at the head of a sen- 
tence which \a made the subject of a verb : for the Fentence itself often con- 
tains that term, as in the following example : "/n wliat way mind acts upon 
matter, is unknown." Here in shows the relation between acU andtifay; 
because it is suggested, that nund acta in some way,'''* 

Obs. 7.— The preposition (as its name implies) precedes the word which it 
governs. But, m poetry, the preposition is sometimes placed after ita object; 
as, 

" Wild Carron's lonely tooods a»Mwi^." — Langhome, 

Obs. 8, — ^In the familiar style, a preposition governing a relative or an in- 
terrogative pronoun, is often separatea from its object, and connected with 
the other term of relation ; as, ^* Whom did he speak to/*" But it is more 
dignified, and in general more graceful, to place the preposition before the 
pronoun ; as, "7b whom did he speak ?" 

Obs. 9. — Two prepositions sometimes come together ; as, " Lambeth ia 
over against Westminster-abbey." — Murray, 

" Midifromi^ore the lustre of her face." — Thomson, 
" Blows mildew/row between his shrivel'd lips. — Cowper, 

These should be written as compounds, and taken together in parsing ; for 
if we parse them separately, we must either call the nrst an adverbj or sup' 
pose some very awkward ellipsis. 

Obs. 10. — Two separate prepositions have sometimes a joint reference to 
jthe same noun : as, " He boasted of, and contended^<?r, the privilege." Thia 
construction is formal, and scarcely allowable, except in the law style. It is 
better to say, " He boasted of the privilege, and contended tor it." 

Obs. 11. — The preposition into, expresses a relation produced bv motion or 
ebange ; and in, the same relation, without reference to motion : nence, " to 
walk into the garden," and, "to walk in the garden," are very different.^ 

Obs. 12. — Between or betwixt is used in reference to two thin^p or parties : 
amona or amidst, in reference to a greater number, or to something by whick 
ill otner may be surrounded ; as, 

" Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear." — Byron, 
" The host between the mountain and the Bhore."~^iii* 
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** To meditate anumgst decay, and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins." — la. 

NOTES TO RtTLB XVII 

NoTB I. — ^Prepositions must be chosen and employed agree* 
My to the usage and idiom of the language, so as rightly to 
express the relations intended. i 

Note II. — An ellipsis or omission of prepositions is inele«l 
cant, except in those phrases in which long and general use' 
has sanctioned it In the following sentence, of is needed* 

" I will not flatter you, 

That all I see in you is worthy ^e."— Shah, 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XVIL— PPJJPOSmONS, 

Examples under Note 1. — Choice of Prepositiom* 
Her sobriety is no derogation to her understanding. 

[FoRmrLB.— Not proper, becaace the relation between daroffoHnn and und&rHand- 
ing is not correctly expremed by the preposition to. But, according to Noto 1st nn« 
der Bale 17th, ** Prepositions must be chosen and employed affreeably to the usago 
and idiom of the language, so as lightly to express the relation'* *<*^^nded/* This rela> 
lion woald be better expressed by from; thus, Uer sobriety is n» dei^'gatiaQ /rom h»t 
understanding.] 

She finds a difficulty of fixing her mind. 

This affair did not fall into his cognizance. 

He was accused for betraying his trust. 

There was no water, and he died for thirst. 

I have no oocasiou of hU services. 

You may safely confide on him. 

I entertain no prejudice to him. 

You may rely in what I tell you. 

Virtue and vice differ widely with each other. 

This remark is founded in truth. 

After many toils, we arrived to our journey's end» 

I will tell you a story very different to that 

Their conduct is agreeable with their profession. 

Excessive pleasures pass from satiety in disgust* 

I turned Into disgust from the spectacle. 

They are gone in the meadow. 

Let this be divided between the three. 

The shells were broken in pieces. 

The deception has passed among every ona 

They never quarrel among each other. 

Amidst every difficulty, he persevered. 

Let us go above stairs > 

I was at London, when this happened. 

We were detained to home, and disappointed in our wallb 

This originated from mistake. 

13 
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The Bridewell is situated to the west of the Citj-Hall, and it 
has no communication to the other buildings. 

I am disappointed of the work ; it is very inferior from what 
I expected. 

Under Note ^j'^Omieeum of Prepoeitione. 

Be worthy me, as I am worthy you. — Dryden, 
They cannot but he unworthy the care of others. 
Thou shalt have no portion on this side the river. 
Sestos and Abydos were exactly opposite each other. 
Ovid was banished Rome by his patron Augustus. 

RULE XVm.— INTErJECnONS. 

InterjeclioDS have no dependent construction: as, "0/ 
let not tby heart despise mc." — Johnson, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XVm. 

Ob8. 1.— To this rule there are properly no exeeptiont. Though fnter}ea- 
tions are sometimes uttered in close comiexion witn other words, yet, beinff 
mere signs of paeeion and feeling, they cannot have any strict grammaticu 
relation, or dependence according to the sense. Being destitute (dike of re- 
lation, agreement, and govamment, they most be used independently, if 
used at all. 

Obs. 2. — The inteijection O is common to many languages, and is fre- 

auently prefixed to nouns or pronoms put absolute by direct address ; as, 
Arise, Lord; O Ood^ lift up thine liand.^—PwZwM, x, 12. ''O ye of 
little faith !'' — Mat.^ vi, 80. The Laim and Che^ grammarians, therefore, 
made this interjection the sign of the vocative case; which is the same as the' 
nominative put absolute b^ address in Unglisfu 

Obs. 8. — " loteijections m English have no government." — Lowth. When 
a word not in the nominative absolute, follows an interjection, as part of an 
imperfect excinmation, its construction depends on Eomething understood ; 
as, " Ahf»<?.'".^thatis, «*AhI pttyme."— "Alas/or them l"-4hat is, "Alas 1 
I sigh for them." — " Ofor that warning voice 1" — that is, " ! how Ihruf for 
that warning voice I" — "O I that they were wise I" — ^that is, " O I how Imsk 
that they wfip9 wise 1" Such expressions, however, lose much of their vivar 
city, when the ellipsis Is supplied. 

Obs. 4.'-^teijections may oe placed before or after a simple sentence, and 
aometimea hetween its parts ; but they are seldom allowed to interrupt t^a 
connexion of words closely united in sense. Murray's definition of an inter- 
jectjo^ la &ulty, and directly contradicted by his example : ** Tirtuo I how 
amiable thou art 1" 



CHAPTER m.— GOVERNMEITT. 

OovernmenthfiQ respect only to nouns, pronouns, verba, 
participles, and prepositions; the other five parts of 
speech neither govern nor are governed. The governing 
words, may be either nouns, pronouns, verbs, participle^ 
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OT prepositions; tho words governed are either Jiouns, 
pronouns, verbs, or participles. In parsing, the learner 
must remember that the rules of government are not to 
be applied to the governing words, but to those which 
are governed; and which, for the sake of brevity, are 
often technically named after the particular form or mod- 
ification assumed ; as, possessives, objeciivesj same cases, wr 
jinitives, gerundives. Taken in this way, none of tho 
following rules can have any exceptions. 

Obs. — ^Tho Arrangement of words, (which is treated of in tne obeervations 
on the rules of c'mHtruction,) is an important part of syntax, in which not 
only the beauty but the propriety of language is intimately concerned, and 
to which particular attention sliould therefore be paid in composition. But 
it is to be remembered, that the mere collocation of words in a sentence 
never atfeots the method of parsing them ; on the contrary, the same words, 
however placed, are always to bo parsed in precisely the same way, so long 
as they express precisely the same mcaninsr. In order to show that we have 
panned any pjirt of an inverted or dilficult sentence rightly, we are at kberly 
to declare f e meanmg bv any armngement which will make the construc- 
tion niMie obvious, provided we retain both the sense and all the words un- 
altered ; but to drop or alter any word, is to pervert the text and to make a 
mockery of ]mrsing. Grammar rightly learned, enables one to understand 
both the sense and the construction of whatsoever is rightly written ; imd le 
who reads wluit he does not understand, reads to little purpose. With great 
indignity to the mu?es, several pretenders to granjmar nave foolishly taught, 
that, " in parsing? poetry, in order to come at the meaning of the author, the 
learner will find it necessary to transpose his language." — Kirkham's <?''•> P» 
166. See also Merchant^ WilcoXy Mull^ and others, to the same eifect. To 
what purpose can he transpose a sentence, who does not first Bee what U 
means, and how to explain or parse it as it stands 9 

EULE XIX.— POSSISSrVES. 

A noun or a pronoun in the Possessive case, is gov- 
erned by tho name of the thing possessed ; as, 

" Theirs is the vanity, the learning thine ; 

** Touch'd by thy hand, again Bome^s glories shine," 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XIX. 

Obs. l.-^Every possessive is governed by some noun expressed or nndeP-> 
stood, except euon as (without the possessive sign) are put in apposition 
with others so governed; and for every po<>«e8Bive termination there musfc 
be a separate governing word. The possessive sign may and must be omit- 
ted in certain cases ; but it is never omitted by dlipsity as Murray errone- 
ously teaches. The four lines of Note 2d below, are sufficient to show, iu 
every instance, when it must be used^ and when omitted ; but Murray^ alter 
as many octavo pages on the point, still leaves it undetermined. If a person 
knows what he means to say, let him express it according to the note, and 
he shall not err. 

Obs. 2. — ^The possessive case generally comes immediately btfore the eoY* 
eming noun ; as, "All nature's difference keeps all nature^ a peace." — Pope. 
*' Ladj ! be thine [i. e. thv walk] the Christianas walk.'*^C%, Observer. Baft 
Wthis general principle uiere are some eacoepUonft; as. 
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I nn adjective InterreDes; as, ^^ Flora'' t earliest «ineZZ«."-r—if»2tofi* 
r last niglit^s lecture,'''' — Spectator, 

\ tlie possession is afi^med or denied ; ns, " The book is min«, 
hiCay But here the governing noun may be euppUed in its proper 
, in some such sentences, it must be^ else a prononn will oe tbo 
ling word : as, ** Ye ore Cnrist^s [disciples], and Christ is God's" 
PatiL 

the case occurs without the sign ; as. ** In her brother Absalom^s j 

iible. ''^David and Joiinthan's frieuaship." — ^^Adam and Kvc'j 
^mn." — Dr, Ash. ** Behold, the heaven, and the heaven of hcav- 
Lord's thy Ood:'—Deut,, x, 14. 
Where the governing noun cannot be easily mistaken, it is often 




atnrally suggests a plurality of the same kind. 
When two or more nouns of the poesespive form are in any way 
thev usually refer to things individually different, but of the samo 
I, wlien such is the meaning, the governing noun is understood 
lie sign is added without it : as, 
From Stilcs's pocket into Nokes's''^ [pochetX—S, Butler, 
\dd Nature's, CustonCsy Reason' s, JPassion^s strife." — Pope, 
The possessive sign is sometimes annexed to thatpart of a com* 
le. which is, of itself, in the objective tase; as, "The captain-of^ 
house."— iiWe. ** The Bard-qf-LomondU lay is done." — Hog^* 
iildren-qf-IsraeVs half thou shalt take one portion."— iVwrn., xxxi. 
jompounHs ought always to be written witti hyphens, and parsed 
possessfjws governed in the usual way. The words cannot oe ex* 
»arately. 



In the' folIowinfT phrase, the possessive sign is awkwardly added 
n Henry the Eighth's time." — Walker's Key, In- 



ot adjecivce: **Ir 

Better, "In the time' of Henry the Eighth." But, in th'e fol- 
, the adjective ol«f antly takes the sign ; because there is an ellip- 
nouns : 

e rich fnaiCsjoys Increase, the poofs decay." — Goldsmith, 
To avoid a concurrence of hiHBing sounds, the s is sometimes 
id the apostrophe alone retained to mark the possessive singular; 
nscience^ sake.^' — Bible, ^^Moses'' n^ister,''^ — Ibid, ^^Fdix' room.'* 
ichiUes' wrath." — Pope, But the elision should be sparingly in- 
', is in general less agreeable than the regular form ; as, Imks' for 
hmes* for Barnes'' s. 

Whatever word or term gives rise to the direct relation of prop- 
\ rightly made to eovem the possessive case, must be a nmtn — 
) nams of some substance, quality, state, or action. When there- 
parts of speech assume tuis relation, they become nouns; as, 
tlie day of my burying,''^ — John, xii, 7. " Of my whereabout,^^-^ 
he very head and front of f»y offending,''^ — Id, 
\om% grammarians say, that a participle may govern the possess* 
rore it, and yet retain the government and adjuncts of a partici- 
Wq also oroperly sayj * This will be the effect of the pupiVs com- 
[uently.' " — Murray's Gram, " What can be the reason of the 
having ddayed this business f^ — Murray''s Key. This construo- 
\y, because it confounds the properties of different parts of speech, 
es a hybridous class between tne participle and tne noun ; " but 
Zowth, " is inconsistent ; let it be either the one or the other, and 
\ proper construction." It is also unnecessary^ because the same 
i otherwise expressed more elegantly ; as, *' Tnis will be the effect, 
compose frequently." — " Why have the eommitiee delayed this busi- 

KOTBS TO BULB XIX. 

[. — ^lu the use of :the possessive ca8e« its. appropriate 
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1. When on adjective Intervenes; as, ^*' Florals earliest «ineZZ«.''-r-lfSZ^0fi» 
«* Of WiWt last night's lecture:'*— SpecUUw, 

2. When the possession is affirmed or denied; ns, "The book is mifis^ 
and not Jokn^B:"* But here the governing noan may be supplied in its proi)er 
plaoe ; and, in some such sentences, it must be^ else a pronoan will oe the 
only governing word : as, <* Ye are Cnrist's [disciples], and Christ is God's" 
[son].— 5;^. PauL 

8. When the case occurs without the sign ; as, ** In her hroQier Absalom's 
house.'' — Bible. ^^David and Jonathan's frieudship." — **Adam and Evc'j 
morning hymn." — Dr. Ath. ** Behold, the heaven, and the heaven of heav- 
ens, is the Lord's thy Ood^^—DeiU., x, 14. 

Obs. 8. — Where the governing uouu cannot be easily mistaken, it is often 




partitive, naturally suggests a plurality of the same kind. 

Oj». 4. — When two or more nouns of the possesBivo form are in any way 
connected, thev nsoally refer to things iudiviaually different, but of the sami 
name ; and, wlien such is the meaning, the governing noun is understood 
wherever the sign is added without it : as, 

«* From Stiles's pocket into Nohes's'^ [poeket].—S, Butler. 
•* Add Natiur^s^ Custom^ s. Reason's, Passion^s strife." — Pope. 

Obs. 5. — The possessive sign is sometimes annexed to tbatpart of a com- 
pound name, which is, of itself, in the objective ease; as, "The eaptainn)/' 
the-fffiard's nouse." — mble. ^^ Tho Bard-qf-Lomond's lay is done." — ^£^^<r 
**0f the ChUdren-qf-IsraeVs half thou shalt take one portion." — Num., xxxi. 
80. Such compounds ought always to be written witli hyphens, and parsed 
together as possessiftes governed in the usual way. The words cannot oe ex- 
plained separately. 

Obs. 6. — In the following phrase, the possessive sign is awkwardly added 
to a distinct euJJeeUve: "In Henry tlie Eighth' t time." — Walier's Key, In- 
trod. p. 11. Better, "In the time of Henry tlio Eighth." But, in the fol- 
lowing line, the adjective clef antly takes the sign ; because there is an ellii>- 
sis of both nouns : 

" The rich man^sjoyt increase, the poofs decay." — GoldsmUk. 

Obs. 7. — ^To avoid a concurrence of hissing sounds, the s is sometimes 
omitted, and the apostrophe Alone retained to mark the possessive singular: 
as, " For conscience sake.^' — BlUe. ^'•Moses* nf^isterJ'^ — Pdd. *^Fdix' room.'* 
— Ibid. ^^AchiUes* wrath." — Pope. But the elision should be sparingly in- 
dulged. It is in general less agreeable than the regular form ; as, Eidtt'* for 
SichPs, — Bamef? for Barnes's. 

Obs. 8. — Whatever word or term gives rise to the direct relation of prop- 
erty, and is rightly made to ffovem the possessive case, most be a nmtn — 
must be the name of some substance, quality, state, or action. When there- 
fore other parts of speech assume this relation, they become nouns; as, 
" Afl^ainst the day of my burying^'' — Johuy xii, 7. " Of my whereabouts''-^ 
Shak. " The very head and front of f»y offending?"* — Id. 

Obs 9. — Some grammarians say, that a participle may ^vem the possess- 
ive case before it, and yet retun the government and adjuncts of a partiei' 
fie^ as, " We also vroperly say,' * This will be the effect of the pupws com- 
posmq frequently.' " — Murray's Gram. " What can be the reason of the 
committee^ s having ddayed this business f — Murray'' s Key. This construo- 
tion \afavUy, because it confounds the properties of different parts of speech, 
and produces a hybridous class between tne participle and the noun ; "but 
this," says Lowth, " is inconsistent ; let it be either the one or the other, and 
abide by its proper construction." It is also unnecessary^^ because the same 
idea may be otherwise expressed more elejyantly ; as, " Tnis will be the effect, 
if the pupil compose frequently." — " Why have the oomamUee delayed this buai- 
nessP 

KOTSS TO BULB XIX. 

NoTB I. — ^lu the use of Jthe possessive case, its. appropriate 
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form should bo observed : thus, write mcn^s^ kers^ tV*, otir*, 
yours, theirs; and not, mens*, ker^s, Ws, our^s, your^s, their'* s. 

Note II. — When nouns of the possessive case, are connected 
by conjunctions, or put in apposition, the sign of possession 
must always be annexed to such, and such only, as immedi- 
ately precede the governing noun, expressed or understood ; 
as, *'^ John and JSliza^s teacher is a man of more learning than 
James's or Andrew'sy — '* For David my servants sake." — 
Bible. "Lost in hve^s ^ndi friendship's smile." — Scott 

Note III. — The relation of property may also be expressed 
by the preposition ©/"and the objective : as, " The will o^ man;" 
for, " man's will." Of these forms, we should adopt that which 
will render the sentence the most perspicuous and agreeable ; 
and, by the use of both, avoid an unpleasant repetition of 
either. 

Note IV. — ^A noun governing the possessive plural, should 
not be made plural, unless the sense requires it. Thus : say, 
" We have changed our mind," if only one purpose or opinion 
is meant. 

Obs. — A nonn tiken figuratively may be singolar, when the literal mean- 
ing would require the plural: such expressions as, "their /«<?«," — "their 
netf*,"— "their Aaw/,"—" their Aearf,"—" their heart,''— '' onr mouth,'"^ 
•* our I'/e,'' — are frequent in the Scriptures, and are not improper. 

Note V. — ^The possessive case should not be prefixed to ft 
participle that is not taken in all respects as a noun. The 
following phrase is therefore wrong : " Adopted by the Goths 
in their pronoimcing the Greek." — Walker^s Key, p. 17. Ex- 
punge tlieir, 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XIX.— POSSESSIVES. 
Examples under Note 1. — Tlie Possessive Form^ 
Thy ancestors virtue is not thine. 

[FoRMTTLC. — ^Not proper, because the noun nnoetilora^ which is intended for the fxw*- 
eesslve plural, has not the appropriaie forni of tliat ca^^e. But, according to Mote Ut 
under Bnle 19th, *' In tlie use of the possessive case, its appropriate form sbonld bo 
obsenred.^' An apostrophe is required after anceitioni; thus, Tliy ancentort' virtue 
U not thine.''] 

Mans chief good is an upright mind. 

I will not destroy the city for ten sake. 

Moses rod was turned into a serpent. 

Tliey are wolves in sheeps clothing. 

The tree is known by it's fruit. 

The privilege is not their's, any more than it is your'a. 

Yet he was gentle as soft summer airs, 
Had grace for others sins, but none for theirs'. 

18* 
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Under Note 2. — Possesstves Connected, 

There is but little difiTerenoe between the Earth and Yenus's 

diameter, 
lliis hat is John, or Jameses. 
The store is opposite to Morris's and Ck)mpanj's. 
This palace had been the grand Sultan's Mahomet's. 
This was the Apostle's Paul's adyice. 
Were Cain's occupation and Abel the same % 
Were Cain and Abel's occupation the samel 
Were Cain's and Abel's occupations the samel 
Were Cain and Abel's parents the same I 
Were Cain's parents and Abel the same ? 
Was Cain's and Abel's fiither there ? 
Were Cain's and Abel's parents there ? 

Thy Maker's will has placed thee here, 
A Maker's wise and good. 

Under Note 3. — Choice of Forms. 

The wor'd's government is not left to chance. 
He was Louis the Sixteenth's son's heir. 
The throne we honour is the choice of the people. 
We met at my brother's partner's house. 
An account of the proceedings of the court of Alexander. 
Here is a copy of the Constitution of the Society of Teachers 
x)f the city of New York. 

Under Note 4. — Nouns toith Possessives Plural, 

Thoir healths perhaps may be pretty well secured. — Locke* 

We all have talents committed to our charges. 

For your sakes forgave I it, in the sight of Christ. 

We are, for our parts, well satisfied. 

The pious cheerfully submit to their lots. 

Fools think it not worth their whiles to be wise. 

Under Note 5. — Possessives with Participles. 

I rewarded the boy for his studying so diligently. 
Have you a rule for your thus parsing the participle ? 
He errs in his giving the word a double construction. 
By our offending othera, we expose ourselves. 
They deserve our thanks, for their quickly relieving ua. 

RULE XX.— OBJECTIVES. 

Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and pre- 
perfect, participles, govern the objective case ; as " I 
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found her assisting Aim." — '* Having finished the work^ I 

submit i^." 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULB ZZ. 

Obb. 1. — ^Eveiy objective is governed by some wrb or partieipU, according 
to this Bnle, or d^ some prepontion^ according to Bale 22d ; except such as 
are put in apposUicm with others according to Rule 8d, or after an infinitive 
^participle according to Bole 21st; asj **Like him of Gatii, GUuUh,"-^ 
'* They took him to be me," 

Obs. 2. — ^The objective case generally foIlowB the goveniing word : bat 
when it is emphatic, it often precedes the nominative ; as, **Jm he restored 
to mine office, and nim he hanged." — 6?«»., xli, 18. *^Mame he had not."— 
Thomson. ^* This jpoini they have gained." In poetry it is sometimes placed 
between the nominative and the verb ; as, ** His dariog foe secarely htm de- 
fied." — MiUon, *' The broom its yellow leaf hath shed." — Zananome. A 
relative or an interrogative pronoun is commonly placed at the head of its 
clause, and of coarse it precedes the verb which governs it ; as, 'U am JesnSy 
whom thou persecutest.*^ — Ade, ^^ Whom will the meeting appoint ?" 

Obs. 8. — All active-transitive verbs have some noun or pronoun for their 
object. Though verbs are often followed by the infinitive mood, or a de- 
pendent clause, formiug a part of the logical predicate : yet these terms, being 
commonly introduced b^ a connecting particle, do not constitute ewA an o^ 
jeet as is contemplated m our definition of a transitive verb« If, in the sen- 
tence, *' Boys love to play," the verb is transitive, as several mmmariana 
afiirm ; why not also in "Boys like to play," " Bovs deUghi to pay," " Boys 
§eem to play," " Boys eeaee to play," and the like f The construction is pre- 
cisely the same. It must, however, be confessed, that some verbs which 
thus take the infinitive after them, cannot otherwise be intransitive. 

Obs. 4. — ^The word that, which is often employed to introduce a clause, is, 
by some grammarians, considered as a pronoun, representing the clause 
which follows it. And their opinion seems to* be warranted ooth by the 
origin and the general import of the particle. But in conformity to general 
custom, and to nis own views of the practical purposes of grammatical anid- 
vsis, the author has ranked it with the ooi^] unctions. And he thinks it 
better, to call those verbs intiwisitive, which are followed by that and a de- 
pendent clause, than to supply the very frequent ellipses which the other 
explanation supposes. To explain it as a co^j unction, eomneeting an- active- 
traneitive verb and its o^eetj (as several respectable gnuH^narians do,) appean 
tu involve some inconsistency. 

Obs. 6. — Active-transitive verbs are often followed by two objectives in 
apposition: as, '*Thy sunts proclaim thee hmg," — Omper, "The Author 
or my being fbrmed m^ manr — Murray. ^* And Ocd called the }Snn<tfn«»i 
Heaven.'''* — BiJUe. And, in such a construction, the direct object is some- 
times placed before the verb ; as, " And Simon he sumamed Peter." — Mark. 
iii, 15. 

Obs. 6. — When a verb Is followed by two words in the objective case, 




yielded, and unlockM [to] her all my heaH," — MilUm, 

Obs. y. — In expressing such sentences passively, the object of the prepoei* 
tion is sometimes erroneouslv assumed for the nominative ; as, **JBe waa 
paid the money,^'* in stead of, *'^The money was paid [to] Aim." 



NOTES TO BULB kZ. 



Note I. — ^Those verbs and participles which require an ob- 
ject, should not be used intransitively ; as, '^ She affects \ki7i4-> 
ne99^ in order to ingratiate \her8elf\ with you." — " I wUl not 
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allow of it.** Expunge o/J lliat cHoto may govern the pronoun 
it. 

Note II. — Those verbs and participles which do not a-dmit 
an object, should not be used transitively ; as, " The planters 
ffrotff cotton." Say raise^ or cultivate, 

Obs. — Some Tcrbs -will govern a kindred noun, or its pronoun, bnt no 
other; as, '* He lifoed a virtnona ^«." — *^ Hear, I pray yoa, this dream which 
I have dreamed.''^ — Oen.f zxxvH, 6. 

Note III. — ^The passive verb should always take for its sub- 
ject the direct object of the active-transitive verb from which 
it is derived ; as, (Active) " They denied ma this privilege."— 
(Passive.) " This privilege vf as denied me," — ^not, ''/was denied 
this privilege," 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XX — OBJECmVES. 
She I shall more readily forgive. 

[FoRMiTLB. — ^Notproper, because the pronnnn ^s Is in the nominative ca«^ and is 

used as the object of the activo-transitiTe verb ehaU^fbrffive. Bnt aceording to Rule 

, 9<)tb, *^ Active-transitive verb(«, and their imperfect and preperfect parrlcipies, ^vcrn 

the objectivo case/'— Therefore, ehe should be her,' thas,i£s/' I sliaU uioro readUy 

forgive.] 

Thou only have I chosen. 

Who shall we send on this errand 1 

My father allowed my brother and I to accompany hinu 

He that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 

Who should I meet but my old friend ! 

He accosts- whoever he meets. 

Whosoever the court favours, is safe. 

They that honour me I will honour. 

Who do you think I saw the other day ? 

Under Note 1. — An Object Required. 

The ambitious are always seeking to aggrandize. 
1 must premise with three circumstances. 
This society does not allow of personal reflectioni. 
False accusation cannot diminish from real merit, 
^ His servants ye are to whom ye obey. 

Under Note 2. — False Transitives, 

Good keeping thrives the herd. 
We endeavoured to agree the parties. 
Being weary, he sat him down. 
Go, flee thee away into the land of Judah. 
The popular lords did not fail to enlarge themselves on tba 
subject* 
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Under Note Z. — Passive Verbs. 

They were refused the benefit of ihuir recantation. 
Believers are not promised temporal riches. 
We were shown several beautiful pictures. 
But, unfortunately, I was denied the favour. 
You were paid a high compliment. 
I have never been asked the question. 

RULE XXI.— SAaME CASES. 

Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, and 
their participles, take the same case q/ier as be/ore them, 
when both words refer to the same thing: as, "jSe re- 
turned Q, friend, who came afoe.^\ — Pcpe. ** The child was 
named John^ — "/^ could not be Ae," 

OBSERVATIONS OK BULB ZXI. 

OB8. 1.— The verbs described in this 4iile do not, like actiTe-transitivs 
verbs, reouire a regimen, or case after them ; but their finite tenses maj be 
followed by a nominative, and their infinitives and participles bj a nomina- 
tive or au objective, explanatory of a noun or pronoun which precedes them. 
And as these cases belong atter the verb or participle, they may in a certain 
sense be said to be (governed by it. But the rule is perhaps more properly a 
rule of agreement ; the word which follows the verb or participfe, may bo 
said to form a sunple concord with that which precedes it, as if the two were 
in appo$Ui<m. [See Bule 8d.] 

Ous. 2.— In this rule the terms after and b^ore refer rather to the order of 
the sense and construction, than to the placing of the words. The proper 
subject of the verb is the nominative to it, or l^ore it, bv Bule 2d ; and the 
other nominative, however placed, belongs after it, by itule 21st. In gen> 
eral, however, the proper subject precedes the verb, and the other yrord/cd' 
lows it, agreeably to the Gteral sense of the rule. But when the proper sub- 
ject is puiced after the verb, as in the nine instances sp cified under Bule 
2d, the explanatory rominative, is commonly introduced still later; as, **But 
be thov an example of the believers.^ ^ — 1 21m, ^ iv, 12. 

Obs. 8.— In interrogative sentences, the terms are usually transposed, or 
both are placed after Uie verb ; as, 

'* Whence, and what art Aou, execrable shape f'—JfUftMi. 
*^ Art thou that traitor angel r art thou he V—Idem. 

Obs. 4. — ^In a dedaratiye sentence, there may be a rhetorical or poetical 
transposition of the terms ; as, *^ I was eyeA to the blind, and feit was / to 
the laune." — Job^ xxix, 15. 

*• Far other toene is Tkraeyman^ nom^—Bffron. 

Obs. 6. — In some peculiar constructions, both words naturally come before 
the verb ; as, " I know not who the is." — ** Inquire thou whose eon the stripling 
is." — 1 Sam.f xvii, 56. ** Man would not be the creature which he now is." — 
Blair. << I could not guess tr^o it should \)eJ'^— Addison, And they are 
sometimes placed in this manner by hyperbaton, or transposition ; as, ** Yet 
J5fe it is." — Young. ** No contemptiole orator he was." — A*. Blair. 

Obs. 6. — As infinitives and participles have no nominatives of their own, 
such as are not transitive in themselyes, may take different cases after them; 
and, in order to determine what case it is that follows them, the learner 
must careAilIy observe what preceding word denotes the same person or 
thing. This word being often remote and sometimes ondontood, the seose 
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ii the only elew to th« oonBtmction. Examples : " Who then can bear tb« 
thought of beinff an autc(ut from his presence?^' — Adduon, ^*/ cannot lielp 
being bo passionate an admirer na I am." — Stede, " To recommend what Iho 
soberer pnrt of mankind look upon to ^ a <rt;fe." — Jd. ^''It would be a ro- 
mantic madfUM^ for a man to be n Itml in iiis closet." — Id, ''*• To affect to be 
n lord Iq one's closet, would be a romantic madm^s?'* hi this last sentence. 
Inrd is in tno objective after to ft^; and madnA^ia^ in the nominative after tcoiM 

})€, 

FALSE SY^'TAX UNDER RULE XXI. — SAMB CASKS, 
We did not know that it was him. 

[FonmTLB. — ^Not proper, because the prononn W«i, which helongs after the neater 
Terb iccM, \a in tlic objective ca«e, aii'l (iocs not agree with Ihe pronoun i^ which l>e- 
longs befi>re it as the nominative ; hoth words referring to' the same thing. Bat, ao* 
corSing to Rale 21st, **Active-intransi!ivc, passive, and neater verbs, and their par- 
ticiples, take the same case after as before them, when both word^ refer to the Bauia 
thing.'' Therefore, him should be A«; thus. Wo did not know that it was A«.] 

We thought it was thee. 

I would act the same part, if I were him. 

It could not have been her. 

It is not mo, that he is angry with. 

ThiBy believed it to be I. • 

It was thought to be him. 

If it had been her, she would have told us. 

We know it to be they. 

Whom do you think it isT 

Who do you suppose it to be ? 

We did not know whom they were. 

Thou art him whom they describei 

Impossible ! it can't be me. 

Whom did he think you were? 

Whom say ye that I am ? 

RULE XXII.— OBJECnVES, 

Prepositions pro vera the Objective case: as, 
** Truth and good are one : 
And beauty dwells in them^ and they in /ler, 
With L ko 2^CLrtwipation,^^ — Akenside. 

OBSBRVATIONS ON RULE XXH. 

0s8. 1. — ^Moat of tbe prepositions may take the im^i?erfeetparUeipU for theli 
object; and some, the preperfectf or oluperfect: as, ^^On opening the trial, 
they aocuaed him of having aefratuUa them." — '* A ^uick wit, a nioe judf^ 
meat, (fee., could not raise this man above being received only npon the foot 
^etnUribiUmg to mirth and diversion." — Steele, And the preposition to h 
often followed by an infinitive. But, as prepositioiu, when tbej introdaoe 
declinable words, or words that have cases, always jarovem the objective, there 
are properly no exceptions to the fore^ing rule. — Let not the learner suppose, 
that infinitives or paiticiples, when they are governed by prepositioDs, are 
therefore in the objective caee ; for case is no attribute of either of them. They 
we governed as pariiciplee or as infinitives^ and not at cases. The mere SsmA 
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of goveminent !s so far fVom creating the modification governed, that it 
necessarily presupposes it to exist. 

Obs. 2. — ^r repositions are sometimes elllpticaUy construed with adjectives; 
as, in vam, in secret, atjirst^ on hwh ; i. c, in, a vain manner^ in secret places^ 
at thejirst time^ on hign places. Such x>lii*a^es imply time, place, degree, or 
manner, and are equivalent to adverbs. In parsiug, the learner may supply 
the ellipsis. 

Obs. 8. — In a few instances prepositions precede adverbs ; as, at once^from 
above, for ever* These should be united, and parsed as adverbs^ or else tho 
adverb must be parsed as n noun, aoooroing to observation 8d on Kule 15th. 

Obs. 4. — When nouns of time or measure are connected with verbs or ad- 
jectives, the prepositions which govern them, are generally suppressed : as. 
*' We rode sixty miles that day ;" that is, " through sixty miles on that day." 
— " The wall is ten feet high ;" that is, "nigh to ten feet." In parsing, sup- 
plv the ellipsis ; or else you must take the time or measure adverbially^ as 
relating to the verb or adjective qualified by it. Such expressions as, *^ A 
board of six feet long," — " A bov of twelve years old," are wrong. Striko 
out o^/ or say, ** A board of six feet in length,'^'' — " A boy of twelve years of 
ageJ^ 

Obs. 5. — After the adjectives lUce^ near, and nigh, the preposition to or un» 
to is often understood ; as, "It is like ftoort/n/cj silver." — AUen, "How 
}Xk€ the former I" — Dryden, * '-Near yonder copse .' *— Goldsmiih. * ^Mgh this 
recess." — Garth. As similarity ana proximity are relatums, and not qual- 
ities j it might seem proper to call like, near, and n4{fh, prepositions ; and 
some ^ammarians have so classed the list two. JDr, Johnson seems to be 
inconsistent in calling near a preposition in the phrase, ^^So near thy heart," 
and an adjective, in the phrase, " Being near their master 1" We have not 
placed them with the prepositions for four reaaons : (1.) Because they aro 
sometimes com^r^e/.* (2.) Because they sometimes have adverbs evidently 
relatinff to them , (3.) Because the preposition to or unto is sometimes ex- 
pressed after them : and, (4.) Because the words which usuaUjf stand for 
them in the learned languages, are clearly adjectives. Like, when it expresses 
eimilarity of manner^ and nea^ and nighj when they express proximity of 
degree, are adverbs, 

Obs. C. — The word worth is often followed by an adjective, or a participle, 
which it appears to ^oc«r» ; as, "If your arguments produce no conviction, 
thev are worth nothing to me." — Beattie, "To reign is worth ambition." — 
MiUon. " This is life indeed, life u>orth preserving." — Addison, It is not 
easT to determine to what part of speech toorth here belongs. Dr. Johnson 
calls it an adjective, but says nothing of the obfect after it, which some sup- 
pose to be ^ovemeu by ^understood. In this supposition, it is gratuitously 
assumed, that toorth Is equivalent to worthy, after which q^ should be tx* 
pressed; as. " Whatsoever is worthy ^ their love, is tvorth their anger." — 
jDenham* But, as vH>rth appears to nave no certain characteristic of an aJ- 
jeeUve, some call it a noufi. and suppose a double ellipsis ; as, " The book is 
[of the] worth [of] a dollar." This is still less satisfactoiy ; and, as the 
whole appears to be mere guess-work, we see no good reason why tvorth is 
not a preposition, governing the noun or parUciple. If an adverb precede 
worth, it may as well be referred to the foregoing verb, as when it occura 
before any other preposition. 

Obs. 7. — ^Both I>r, Johnson and Jffome Tboke^ (who never agreed if they 
could helpit,) unite in saying that tvorth, in the phrases, "Wo tvorth the 




to be, ISO tvOh (though admitted to be sometimes fix)m wi^Aon, to join) is often 
no other than this same imperative verb tvyrth or tvorth: if so, toe words by, 
with^ and toorth, were originally synonymous, and should now be referred to 
Ae and the same class. The dative case, or obli<iue object, which they gov- 
erned as JSaxon verbs, becomes their proper object, wnen taken as JBngUsk 
jpreposUions ; and in this also they appear to be alike. 
Ofis. 8.— After verbs of giving, procuring, and some others, there is usually 
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»n ellipsis of to or for before the objective of the person; as, " Give \U>\ him 
trater to drink."— ** Buy \for\ me a knife." Sa in the exchmutiou, *MVo 
id WW/** — ^meuiing, " )^o is to me I" 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXII. — OBJECTIVES. 
It rcs's with thou and me to decide. 

[FocMULK. — ^Not proper, becsase the pronoun Ihou Is in the noioinative ease, and 
Ih goTerncd by the preposition vAUl, But, according to Kulc 22^1, ** Prepositions 
rovern the obJectiTe case.*^ ThDrefore, tkou ahould be Mm; thus, it rests wiUi iht^ 
and me to decide.] 

Let that remain a secret between you and L 
I lent the hook to some one, I know not who 
Who did he inquire for 1 Thou. 
From he that is needy, turn not away. 
We are all accountable, each for his own act's. 
Does that boy know who he is speaking to ? 
I bestow ray favours on whosoever I will. 

RULE XXIIL— INFINITIVES, 

The preposition TO governs ibe Infinitive mood, and 
commonly connects it to a finite verb; "I desire TO 
harnr — Vi\ Adam. 

OBSERVATIONS Olf RULE ZXIII. 

0ns. 1. — No word is more variously explained by grammarians, than this 
word TO, wliich id praflxed to the verb m tlie iufiiiitive mood. Johnton^ 
WtUker, iSotjUy 2hda, and other lexioograpliers, call it an adverb ; bat, in ex- 
plaining its use, they pay it denotes certam relatioTM, which it m not the office 
of an adverbf to express. [See Jbhnton' Dictionarjf^ 4to.] Lowth^ Murray^ 
Webster, Ooar. QmUt/, and others, call it a prepoJtUton * and some of these 
ascribe it to tne government of tiie verb, and others do not. Lowth sava. 
**The preposition to placed before the verb, f?wiJ{-e» the infinitive mood." 
Skinner, m his Gaturnes Etymologici, calls it an equioocal article. Home Toole. 
who tihows that most of our conjunctions and prepositions may be traced 
back to ancient verbs and nouns, says tliat to has the same origin as do, and 
he seems to consider it an auxiliary verb. Many ore content to call it apre' 
fx, a particle, a sign of the injinitice, <&c., without telling us why or how it is 
60, or to what part of speech it belongs. If it be tipart of the injinitive, it is a 
verb, and muat be classed with the a/uxiUarie-n, Vr, Ask plaoea it among the 
auxiliaries: but he says, the auxiliaries *^seom to have the nature ot o^ 
verbs.^^ we have given in the preceding rule that explanation which we 
consider to be the most correct and the most simple. Who first ])arsed the 
infinitive in this manner we know not : the doctrine is found in several 
English grammars, one of which, written by a classical teacher, was published 
in London in 1796.— See Ooar^s Oraminar, 12mo^ p. 268. 

Obs. 2. — Most English grammarians have considered the word to as a part 
<f if iS infinitive ; and, like the teachers of Latin, have referred the govern- 
ment or this mood to a preceding verb. But the mle which they give is 
partial, and often inapplicable; and their exceptions to it are numerous and 
puzzling. They teach that at least half the different parts of speech/rcj^uwi^- 
•y govern the infinitive: if so, there should be a distinct rule for each; for 
why should the government of one part of speech be made an exception t« 
that of an other? and, if this be done, with respect to the infinitive, why n«« 
also with respect to the objective qsS&q ? In all instances to which their rulty 
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Ib npplicoble, the rn\e here fx'iren amounts to the same thiog; and it ob^ates 
the nocessily for their nurneroiia exceptions, and tiie embarrassment arising 
from other constructions of the inlinitive not noticed in them. 

Obs. 3. — Tbc infinitive tlms admits a simpler solution in English, than in 
most otlier languages. In French^ the inlinitive, though frequently placed 
in immcdlato depondenco ou an other verb, ma^ also be croverned by several 
different prepositions, (as a, de^ pour^ mns, apres^} according to the sense.* 
In Spanish and Italian, the construction is similar. In Latin and Greek, the 
infinitive is, for the most part, dependent on an other verb But, according 
to the grammars, it may stand for a noun in all the six eases; and many 
have called it an indeclinable noun. Sea the Port-Royal Matin and Greek 
Orammara ; in which several peculiar constructions of the infinitive, are rer 
feri*ed to the government of a pr^f>08itwn. 

Obs. 4.— Though the infinitive is commonly made an acyunct to some finite 
verb, ^et it may oe joined to almdst all the other parts of speech, or to an 
other mfinitive ; as, 

1. To a noun ; as, " He had leave to go?"* 

2. To an adjective; as. " We were anxious to set you." 
8. To a pronoun: as, " I discovered him to be a scholar.'.' 

4. To a verb in the infinitive: as, ^^Ib cease to do evil.'* 

5. To SLparticwlef as, ^^Endeavouring to escape, he fell.'^ 

6. To an adverb; as, "She is old enough to go to school,'' 

7. To a conjunction ; as, *' He knows better than to trust you." 

8. To a preposition ; as,-** I was about to write,''^ — Rev,, x. 4. 

9. To an interjection; (by ellipsis;) as, **(? to forget her v''— Young. 

Ob8. 5.— The infinitive is the mere verb, without affirmation ; and, I^ 
fiomc respect, resembles a noun. It may stand for — 

1. A suliject ; as, ,"7b steal is sinful." 

5. A predicate; as, "To enjoy is to obey."*^ — ^^fi^ 

8. A purpose, or an end : as, " He 's gene to do it." — Edgetootih. 
4. An employment: as, " Ho loves to ride,''^ 

6. A cause ; as, " I rejoice to hear it." 

6. A coming event ; as, ** A structure soon tofaU.^''— Gowper, 

7' A term qf comvarison ; as, ** He was so much affected as to toeep?'* 

Obs. 6. — Andentiy, the infinitive was sometimes preoedect byyo^ as we^ 
ms ^ ; as, ** 1 went up to Jerusalem /or to worship."— -4cte, xxiv, 11. ** What 
went ye oui/or to see ?" — Luke, vii, 26. 

■ •** Learn skilfullie how 

Each grain /?r to laie by itself on a mow." — iusaer. 

Modem tisage rejects the former preposition. 

Obs. 7.— The infinitive sometimes depends on a verb understood; as, ''Tk 
be candid with you, [I confess] I was in fault." Some grammarians have er- 
roneously taught that the infinitive in such sentences Is^ut absohiU. 

Obs. 8. — The infinitive, or a phrase of which the infinitive is a part, being 
introduced apparently as the subject of a verb, but superseded by some other 
word, is put doaokde^ or left unconnected, ^pleonasm; as, 

**^ be, or not to be;— that is the question." — Shahspeare, 

Obs. 9.— The infinitive of the verb beAs often understood ; as, *' I snppoM 
It [to be] necessary." [See Gbs. 2d on. JSule xxiv.J 

Obs. 10. — The mfinitive usually /o^^tf the word on whieh it depends; 
but this order is sometimes reversed ; as, 

"7& catch your vivid scenes, too gross her hand." — 7%om»(m, 

* *' La proposition, est nn mot Indeclinable, place devant les noms, lea pronoma, et 
les verbest qu*ellc reffit.— The preposition is an Indeclinable word placec before the 
nouns, pronouns, and verbSy which it govems.^^ — Perrin'^s Grammar, d. IM 

'• Every verb placed immediately nfter an other verb, or after a preposition, oushft 
to bo put in the infinitive ; bccnu8c it is then tfie regimen of the verb or prepOSioiD 
which procftdes.*'--(Mr4M. des Gram, par OiramU Du VMer, p. TTl 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDKB RULE XXHI. — ^INnNTTIVES. 
Ought these things be tolerated ? 

[FORMULx.— Not proper, because the inibiitiyc "be tolerated, Is not preceded by tbo 
preposition to. Bat, according to Rule 28d, **The preposition to governs the inftnittvo 
tnood, and commonly connects it to a finite verb/* ThereforC| w should be inserted; 
thus, Ought these things to be tolerated?] 

Please excuse my son's absence. 
Cause every man go out from me. 
Forbid them enter the garden. . 
Do you not perceive it move ? 
Allow others discover your merit. 
He was seen go in at that gate. 
Permit me pass this way, 

EULE XXIV.— INFINmVES. 

The active verbs, bid, dare, feel, hear^ let, make, needj 
see, and their participles, usually take the Lifinitive after 
them, without the preposition to : as, " If he bade thee 
depart^ how darest thou stay ?" 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XXIV, 

Ob8. 1.— The pre}>osition is almost always employed after tlie passive form 
of these verbs, and in some iustanccs after the active : as, *' He was heard to 
Bay." — " I cannot see to do it." — " What would dare to molest him who 
might call, on every side, to thoosands enriched by his bounty?" — Dr, Joknr 
ton, 

Obs. 2. — ^The auxHiary te of the passive infinitive is also suppressed, after 
fedy hear, make, and see; as, "I heard the letter rmrf,"— not, " he read. 

Ofis. 8. — A few other verbs, besides the eight which are mentioned in the 
foregoing rule, sometimes have the infinitive after them without to; such as^ 
lehoMy fnd, have, he^, mark, observey and other equivalents of see. £zam{>le : 
** Certainly it is heaven upon earth, to have a man^s mind move in charity, 
rest in Providence, and turn upon the poles of truth." — Ld, Bacon, 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXIV. — INFINITIVES, 

They need not to call upon her. 

[FoRinas.— Not proper, beoanse the preposition to is Inserted befbre oaU, whteh 
jK)11ows the- active verb need. Bat, according to 'Rule 24th, *'The active verbs btd^ 
dare^/eely hear^ let^ make^ need^ «m, and their pArticiples, usually take the Infinitive 
after them, without the prepositioa toJ" Therefore, to should be omitted; thosi Th«y 
need not call upon her.] 

I felt a chilling sensation to creep over me. 

I have heard him to mention the suhject. 

Bid the hoys to come in immediately. 

] dare to say he has not got home yet. 

Let no rash promise to be made . 

We sometimes see bad men to be honoured. 

A good reader will make himself to be distinctly httard. 
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RULE XXV.— NOM. ABSOLUTE. 

A noun or a pronoun is ,put absolute in the Komi- 
native, when its case depends on no other word: as, "-Se? 
failing^ who shall meet success?"- — " Your ^^Aer5, where 
are they? and the ^ropAete, do they live forever?" — ► 
2ech,, i, 5. 

" Tills said, he form'd thee, Adam I thee, man! 
Hust of the ground!" — Milton, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XXV. 

Obs. 1. — In parsing the nominative absolute, tell how it is put so, whether 
with a participle, hy direct address, by pleonasm^ or by exciamation ' for a 
noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the nominative, under the foUowingf 
/our circumstances: 

1. When, with a participle, it is used to express a cause, or a concomitant 
&ct; as, 

^^Ihm looking on. 

Shame to be overcome or overreachM, 
Would utmost vigor raise." — Milton, 

2. When, hy direct address, it is put in the second person, and set off from 
the verb by a comma; as, "At length, Seged, reflect and be wise." — J)r. 
Johnson, 

8. When, hr/ pleonasm, it is introduced abruptly for the sake of emphasis ; 
as, ^^Jle that is m the city^ famine and pestilence dhall devour him." *^Gad, 
a troop shall overcome him." — Gen., xlix, 19. " The north and the sotUh, 
thou hast created them." — Psahns, Izxxlz, 12. [Sec the figure Pleonasm, in 
PART rv.l 

4. When, by mere exclamation, it is used without address, and without 
other words expressed or impliea to give it construction ; as, 

**0hl deep en^^Auimg prelude to repose. 
The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our woes !" — GampbeU. 

Ob8. 2. — ^The nominative put absdute, with a participle, is equivalent to a 
dependent clause, commenein^ with w?ien, while, ^t since, or because; as, " I 
being a child." — equal to, " When I was a child." 

Obs. 8. — ^Tne participle being is often understood after nouns or pronouns 
put absolute; as, 

" Alike in ignorance, his reason [ ] such. 

Whether he thinks too little or too much." — Pope, 

Ob8. 4. — All nouns in the second person are either put absolute, according 
to Rule 25th, or in apposition with their own pronouns placed before them, 
according to Rule 8a : as, " This is the stone which was set at nought or 
ffou buHdersJ*^ — Acts, 

" Peace ! minion, peace ! it boots not me to hear 
The selfish counsel of you hangers-on^ — Author, 

Obs. 5. — ^Nouns preceded by an article, are almost always in the third per^ 
son ; and, in exclamatory phrases, such nouns sometimes appear to have no 
determinable construction ; as, " O ^A« d^o^ of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God." — Rom,, xi, 88. 

Obs. 6. — ^Tne case of nouns used in exclamations, or in mottoes and ab- 
breviated sayings, often depends, or may.be conceived to depend, on some- 
thing tt;2^r«^a; and^ when their construction can be satisfactorily explained 
on the principle of ellipsis^ thev are not put absolute. The following examples 
may perhaps oe resolved m this manner, though the expressions will lose 
wmn, of their vivatiaty : ^^Ahorte/ a horss/ my kingdom for a horse !"-^ 
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Shai, ^^Beapt upon heapB,"— "54wi for akin,"—" An e^ for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth,"— **i>ay after day,"—" World without end."— J5ftW<f. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXV. — ^NOM. ABSOLUTE. 
Him having ended his discourse, the assembly dispersed. 

[FMtiiuuL-~*Not pnmer, because the pronoun bim^ wboM case depends on no otbet 
vord, is In the obJeetiVe case. But, according to Ealc 2Stb, ** A noun or a pronoun 
1b put absolute in the nominative, when its case depends ou no other word. Thers- 
Ibre, him should be A« ; thus, Be having ended his cUscourse, the assembly dispersed.] 

Me being young, they deceived me. 

Them refusing to comply, I withdrew. 

Thee being present, he would not tell what he knew. 

The child is lost ; and me, whither shall I go ? 

Oh happy us ! surrounded thus with blessings ! — Murray^ 

^ Tbee too ! Brutus, my son !" cried Cbsar overcome. 

But him, the chieftain of them all, 
His sword hangs rusting on the wall. 

Her quick relapsing to her foruer state. 
With boding fears approach the serving train. 

There all thy gifts and graces we display, 
Thee, only mee, directing all our way. 

• RULE XXVL--SUBJUNanVES. 

A fatnre contingency is best expressed by a verb in 
thje Subjunctive present; and a mere supposition with 
indefinite time, by a verb in the Subjunctive imperfect: 
but a conditional circumstance assumed as a fact, requires 
the Indicative mood: as, "If thou forsake him, he will 
cast thee off forever." — " If it were not so, I would have 
. told you." — " If thou went, nothing would be gainedL"— 
** Though he is poor, he is contented." 

VOTES TO BULB ZZVI. 

None I. — ^In connecting words that express time, the order 
and fitness of time should be observed. Thus : in stead of, 
"I have seen him last week^^ say, "I saw him last week f^ and 
in stead ofj " I saw him this week^ say, " I have seen him this 
week'^ 

Note II. — ^Verbs of commanding^ desiring, expecting, hoping, 
intending, permitting, and some others, in all their tenses, refer 
to actions or events, relatively present or future : one should 
therefore say, " I hoped you would com£,^ — ^not, " wovM ha/ne 
eome;^^ and, "I intended to do it," — ^not, "ft> have done it 5" 

Note III. — ^Propositions that are at all times equally tme 
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or false, should generally be expressed in the preset tense; 
as, " He seemed hardly to know, that two and two make four," 
— ^not, '* taode." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXVI. — MOODS. 
Under the First Clause of Rule 26. — Futu/r$ Coniingeneieu, 
He will not be pardoned, unless he repents. 

[FoRMiTLB.— Not proper, because the verb r^penia^ which Is used to express a ftitnre 
QontiDgency, is in the indicative mood; Bat, according to the first cianse of Bole SGUk 
**A ftitare contingency is best expressed by a verb in the subjunctive present" 
Therefore, repents^ should be r«p6»^y thus, He will not be pardoned, unless he r^^etiik 

He will maintain his cause, though he loses his estatej 

They will fine thee, unless thou oflerest an excuse, 

I shall walk out in the afternoon, imless it rains. 

Let him tak6 heed lest he falls. 

On condition that he comes, I eonsent to stay. 

If he is but discreet, he will succeed. 

Take heed that thou speakest not to Jacob. 

If thou castest me off, I shall be miserable. 

Send them to me, if thou pleasest. 

Watch the door of thy lips, lest thou utterest folly. 

Under the Second Clavm of Mule l^'-^Mere SuppOHiionSn 
And so would I, if I was he. 

[FoBMULB.— Not proper, because the verb mjcw, which is used to express a mere si^ 
position, with indefinite time, is in the Indioatlve mood. But, according to the second 
clause of Rule 26th, '* A mere supposidon, with indefinite time, is best e»re8sed by -a 
verb in the subjunctive luipei-fbct.*' Therefore teas should be v)ere; thus, And so 
woujd X, if I we're he.] 

If I was to write, he would not regard k. 

If thou feltest as I do, we should soon decide. 

Though thou sheddest thy blood in the cause, it would but 

prove thee sincerely a fool. 
If thou lovedst him, there would be more evidence of it. 
I believed, whatever was the issue, all would be well. 
If love was never feigned, it would appear to be scarce. 
There fell from his eyes as it had been scales. 
If he was an impostor, he must have been detected- 
Was death denied^ all men would wish to die. 
O that -there was yet a day to redress thy wrongs ! 
Though thou wast huge as Atlas, thy efforts would be vain. 

Under the Last Clause of Rule 26. — Assumed Fads, 
If he know the way, he does not need a guide. 

[FoB3firiiK,r— Not proper, because the verb kiiow^ which is used to express a oo&dl* 
tlonal etreumstance assumed as a fhct, is in iho subjunctive mood. But, accordtneto 
the last clause of Kulo 26th, **■ A conditional ciroumstanco assumed as a fact, raquirea 
the indicative mood." Therefore, knoio should bo unoios; thus, If bo ktunos tbu» wiyrg 
ka does not noed a guide.] 
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Though he seem to be artless, he has deceived us. 

If he think as he speaks, he may be safely trusted. 

Though this event be strange, it certainly did happen. 

If thou love tranquillity of mind, seek it not abroad. 

If seasons of idleness be dangerous, what must a continued 

habit of it prove? — Blair. 
Though he were a son, yet learned he obedience by the things 

which he suffered. 
I knew thou wert not alow to hear. 

Under Note 1. — Words of Tirne, 

The work has been finished last week. 

He was out of employment this fortnight. 

This mode of expression has been formerly in use. 

I should be much obliged to him if he will attend to it 

1 will pay the vows which my lips have uttered when I was in 

trouble. 
I have compassion on the multitude, because they continue 

with me now three days. 
I thought, by the accent, that ho had been speaking to his 

child. 
And he that was dead sat up and began to speak. 
Thou hast borne, and hast patience, and for my name's sak« 

hast laboured, and hast not fainted. — Hev,, ii, 3. 
Ye will not come unto me that ye might have life. 
At the end of this quarter, I shall be at school two years. 
We have done no more than it was our duty to have done. 

Under Note 2. — Relative Tenses, 

We expected that he would have arrived last night. 

Our friends intended to have met us. 

We hoped to have seen you. 

He would not have been allowed to have entered. 

Under Note 3. — Permanent Propositions, 

The doctor affirmed, that fever always produced thirst. 
The ancients asserted, that virtue was it own reward. 

PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES OF FALSE SYNTAX. 

LESSON I. 

pt Is here expected that the learner will ascertain tor himself the proper form of 
correcting each example, according to the particular Bole or Note ui)aer which it b6- 
longs.] 

There is a spirit in man ; and the inspiration of the Alxoighty 

giveth them understanding. 
My people doth not consider. 
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I have never heard who they invited. 

Then hasten thy return ; for, thee away, 
Nor lustre has the sun, nor joy the day. 

I am as well as when you was here. 

That elderly roan, he that came in late, I supposed to be the 

superintendent. 
All the virtues of mankind are to be counted upon a few fin* 

gers, but his follies and vices are innumerable. 
It must indeed be confessed that a lampoon or a satire do not 

carry in them robbery or murder. 
There was more persons than one engaged in this affair, 
A man who lacks ceremony, has need for great merit. 
A wise man avoids the showing any excellence in trifles. 
The most important and first female quality is sweetness of 

temper. 
We choose rather lead than follow. 
Ignorance is the mother of fear, as well as admiration. 
He must fear many, who many fear. 
Every one partake of honour bestowed on the worthy* 
Th^ king nor the queen were not at all deceived. 
Was there no difference, there would be no choice, 
I had rather have been informed. 
Must thee return this evening ? 
Life and death is in the power of the tongue. 
I saw a person that I took to be she. 
Let him be whom he may, I shall not stop. 
This is certainly an useful invention. 
That such a spirit as thou dost not understand me. 
* It is no more but justice,* quoth the farmer. 

LESSON n. 

Great improvements has been made. 

It is undoubtedly true what I have heard. 

The nation is torn by feuds which threaten their ruin. 

The account of these transactions were incorrect. 

Godliness with contentment are great gain. 

The number of sufferers have not been ascertained. 

There are one or more of them yet in confinement. 

They have chose the wisest part. 

He spent his whole life in doing of good. 

They know scarcely that temperance is a virtue. 

I am afraid lest I have laboured in vain. 

Mischief to itself doth back recoil. 

This construction sounds rather harshly. 

What is the cause of the leaves curling 1 
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Was it thee, that made the noise ? 

Let thy flock dotbe upon the naked. 

Wisdom and knowledge is granted unto thee. 

His conduct was surprising strange. 

This woman taught ray brother and I to read. 

Let your promises be such that you can perfornu 

We shall sell them in the state they now are. 

We may add this observation, however. 

This came in fashion when I was young. 

I did not use the leaves, but root of the plant. 

We have used every mean in our power continually. 

Pass ye away, thou inhabitant of Saphir. — Micahy i, 11. 

Give every syllable and every letter their proper sound. 

UBSBOK m. 

To know exactly how much mischief may be ventured upon 

with impunity, Are knowledge enough for some folks. 
Every leaf and every twig teem with life. 
] was rejoiced at this intelligence. 
At this stage of advancement, there is little difficulty in thd 

pupil's understanding the passive and neuter verbs. 
I was afraid that I should have lost the parcel. 
Which of all these patterns is the prettier? 
They which despise instruction shall not be wise. 
Both thou and thy advisers have mistaken their interest. 
A idle soul shall suffer hunger. 
The lips of knowledge is a precious jewel. 
I and my cousin are requested to attend. 
Can only say that such is my belief; 
This is different from the conscience being made to feeL 
Here is ground for their leaving the world with peace. 
Where are you all running so fast ? 
A man is the noblest work of creation. 
Of all other cringes willful murder is the most atrocious, 
llie tribes whom I visited, are partially civilized. 
From hence I conclude they are in error. 
The girls' books are neater than the boys. 
I intended to have transcribed it. 
Shall a character made up of the very worst passicMia, pMl 

under the name of a gentleman ? 
Rhoda ran in, and told how Peter stood before the gate. 
What is latitude and longitude ? 
Qcero was more eloquent than any Roman. 
Who dares apologize for Pizarro 1 — ^who is but another hmda 

for rapacity 1 
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Lsssoijr IV. 

Tell me whether you will do H or no. 

Afler the most straitest sect, I lived a Pharisee. 

We have no more but five loaves and two fishes* 

I know not who it was who did it. 

Doubt not, little though there be, 

But I'll cast a crumb to thee. — Lcmghome, 

This rule is the best which can be given. 

I have never seen no other way. 

These are poor amends for the men and treasures which wb 
have lost. 

Dost thou know them boys ? 

This is a part of my uncle's father's estate. 

Maay people never learn to speak correct. 

Some people are rash, and others timid : those apprehend too 

' much, these too little. 

Is it lawful for us to give tribute to Caesar or nol 

It was not worth while preserving any permanent enmity. 

I no sooner saw my fiice in it, but I was sstartled at the short- 
ness of it. 

Every person is answerable for their own conduct. 

They are men that scorn a mean action, and who will exert 
themselves to serve you. 

I do not recollect ever having paid it. 

The stoics taught lliat all crimes were eaual. 

Every one of -these theories are now exploded. 

•Either of these four will answer. 

There is no situation where he would be happy. 

The boy has been detected in stealing, that you thought so 
clever. 

I will meet thee there if thee please. 

He is not so sick, but what he can laugh. 

These clothes does not fit me. 

The audience was all very attentive. 

Wert thou some star, which from the ruin'<3 roof 
Of shak'd Olympus by mischance didst fall ! — MiliOfu 

LESSON V. 

Was the master, or many of the scholars, in the rocml 
His father's and mother's consent was asked. 
Whom is he supposed to be? 
He is an old venerable man. 
It was then my purpose to have visited Sicily. 
)t is to the learner only, and he that is in doubt, that this 
sistance is recommended. 

10* 
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There are not the least hope of his recovery. 

Anger and impatience is always unreasonable. 

In his letters, there are not only correctness, but elegance. 

Opportunity to do good is the highest preferment whidi a 

noble mind desires. 
The year when he died, is not mentioned. 
Had I knew it, I should not have went. 
Was it thee, that spoke to me ? 
The house is situated pleasantly. 
He did it as private as he possibly could. 
Subduing our passions is the noblest of conquests. 
James is more diligent than thee. 
Words interwove with sighs found out their way* 
He appears to be diffident excessively. 
The number of our days are with thee. 
Like a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that 

fear him. — Psalms^ ciii, 13. 
The circumstances of this case, is different. 
Well for us, if some such other men should rise ! 
A man that is young in years, may be old in hours, if he have 

lost no time. 
The chief captain, fearing lest Paul should have been pulled 

in pieces of them, commanded the soldiers to go down, and 

to take them by force from among them. — Acts^ xxiii, 10. 

Nay, weep not, gentle Eros ; there is left us 
Ourselves to end ourselves. — Skakspeare, 



CHAPTER IV.— GENERAL ITEMS. 

The following comprehensive canon for the correctiou 
of all sorts of nondescript errors in syntax, a few ^ene* 
ral observations on the foregoing code of instructions, 
some examples of false syntax to be corrected by the 
Gerieral Rule, and a series of parsing lessons, illustrative 
of the Exceptions and Observations previously present- 
ed, coustitute the present chapter. 

GENERAL RULE OF SYNTAX. 

In the formation of sentences, the consistency and 
adaptation of all the words should be carefully observed ; 
and a regular, clear, and correspondent construction 
should be pres3rvcd throughout. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SYNTAX. 

Obs. 1. — In i)roportion as the rules of Syntax are made few and general^ 
thev must be either vague or liable to exceptions. Tiie number of the prin- 
ciples which deserve to be placed in the rules, is not fixed by any obvious 
distinction; hence the diversity in the number of the rules as given by dif- 
ferent grammarians. In this matter a middle course seems to be best. We 
have therefore taken the parts of speech in their order, and comprised all 
the general principles of relation, agreement, and government, in twenty-six 
leading Buua, Of these rules, eigni (namely, the 1st, the 4th, the 14th, the 
15th, the 16th, the 17th, the 18th, and the 19th,) are used only in parsing ; 
two (namely, the 13th and the 26th,) are necessaiv only for the correction of 
false syntax; the remaining sixteen answer the double purpose of parsing 
and correction. The JSeceptionSj of which there are twenty-siXy belong to 
ten difierent rules. The Notes, of which there are eighty seven, are subordin- 
ate rules of syntax, formed for the detection of errors. The Observations^ of 
which there are about ttoo hundred^ are chiefly designed to explain the ar- 
rangement of words, and whatever is difBlcult or peculiar in construction. 

Obs. 2.— The General Rule of Syntax, bein^ designed to meet every possi-* 
ble form of error in construction, necessarily mcludes all the particular rules 
and notes. It is too broad to convey very definite instruction, and ought 
not to be applied were a special rule or note is applicable. A few exampieS| 
not properly coming under any other head, will serve to show its use ana 
application: such examples are given in the false syntax below. 

Obs. 8. — In the foregoing pages, the principles of syntax or construction^ 
are supposed to be pretty fully developed ; but there may be in composition 
tauiny errors of such a nature that no rale of grammar can show whai should 
be substituted. The greater the inaccuracy, the more difficult the correction ; 
because the sentence may require a change tliroughout. Thus^ the follow- 
ing definition, though very short, is a rourfold solecism : ^^Number is the 
consideration of an object, as one or more,'''* — Murray, This sentence, though 
written by one grammarian, and copied by twenty others, cannot be cor- 
rected but by chfijiging every word in it : but this will of course destroy it» 
identity, and form an other sentence, not an amendment. It is unfortunate for 
youth, that a volume of these incorrigible sentences might be called from 
our grammars / Examples of false syntax cannot embrace what is either 
utterlj wrong in thought, or utterly unintelligible in language ; for the writer's 
meamng must be preserved in the correction, and where no sense is discov- 
ered, particular improprieties oan never be detected and proved. The sen- 
tence above is one which we cannot correct ; but we can say of it— first, that 
number in grammar never can be defined, because unity and plurality have 
no common proper^ — secondly, that number is not consideration, m any 
sense of the word — thirdly, that an object is known to be one object, by mere 
intuition, and not by consideration — and, fourthly, that he who consid.ers an 
object as more than one, misconceives it 1 III 

Obs. 4. — In the first eighteen rules, we have given the syntax of all the 
parts of speech in reaard to relation and agreement. And, by placing the 
fules in the order of the parts of speech, wo hope to have relieved the pupil 
from all difficulty in recollecting the numbers b^ which they are distm- 
cnished ; for, in the exercise of parsing, it is veir important that the Bulca 
DC distinctly and accurately quoted by the pupil. Relation and agreement 
have been taken together, because they coula not properly be separated. 
One word may relate to an other and not agree with it; but there is never 
any necessary agreement between words that have not a rdaiion, or a depend- 
ence on each other according to the sense. 

Obs. 5. — Tlie English language having few inflections, has also few con- 
cords or agreements. Articles, adjectives, and partidples, which in many 
other languages agree with their nouns in gender, number, and case, have 
usually in English, no modifications in which they can agree with their 
nouns. Lowth says, " The adjective in English, having no variation of gen- 
der and number, cannot but agree with the substantive in these respe^.'* 
What then is the agreement of words ? Con it be any thing else than thdr 
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nmilarity in some coramon property or modification ? And is it not obvioas, 
that no two tilings in nature can any wise agree or he alike^ except in some qual- 
ity or accident whicii belongs to each of them ? Yet how often have Murray 
And others, as well as Lowthy forgotten this I To give one instance out ot' 
inany: ^^ Gender has respect only to the third person singular of the pro' 
nouns, he. she iV — Murray^ Pierce^ Flinty tvon^ Bacon^ JRtisselL Mskf 
Malthyy Alger, Miller, Merchant, Ki/rkham. ana other idle copyists. Yet, ao» 
cording to these same gentlemen, " Gender is the distinction (^f novne, with 
regard to sex;*^ and, '^rronouns must altoaya agree with their antecedents, 
and the nouns for which they stand.- in gender.'*'' Now, not one of these 
three careless assertions con possibly be reconciled with, either of the 
others 1 1 ! 

FALSE STNTAX UNDER THE GENEBAL RITLE. 
if I can contribute to your and my country's glory. — Goldsmith. 

[FonMiTLE.— Not proper, because the pronoun your has not a clear and regular con* 
•truction. But, according to the Qencral Rale of Syntax, " In the formation of sen- 
tences, the consisteney and adaptation of all the words should be carefully observed; 
and a regular, clear, and correspondent construotion should be preserved tbrongbout.^ 
The sentence having a double meaning, may be corrected tn two ways: thus, If I 
can contribute to our country's glory— or, If I can contribute to your glory and that 
Of my country.] 

Is there, then, more than one true religion ? 

The laws of Lycurgus but substituted insensibility to enjoy- 
ment. — Goldsmith, 

pain is seldom or ever seen at Lima. 

The young bird raising its open mouth for food, is a natural 
indication of corporeal want. — Cardell, 

There is much of truth in the observation of Ascham. — Id, 

Adopting the doctrine which ho had been taught. — Id. 

This library exceeded half a million volumes. — Id, 

The Coptic alphabet was one of the latest formed of any. — Id^ 

Many evidences exist of the proneness of men to vice. — Id. 

To perceive nothing, or not to perceive, is the same. 

The king of France or England was to be the umpire. 

He may be said to have saved the life of a citizen ; and, con- 
sequently, entitled to the reward. 

The men had made inquiry for Simon's house, and stood be- 
fore the gate. — Acts, x, 17. 

Give no more trouble than you can possibly help. 

The art of printing being then unknown, was a circumstanoQ 
in some respects favourable to freedom of the pen. 

Another passion which the present age is apt to run into, is 

' to make children learn all things. — Goldsmith. 

It requires few talents to which most men are not bom, or, at 

' least, may not acquire. 

Nor was Philip wanting in his endeavours to corrupt Demos- 
thenes, as he had most of the leading men in Greece.— 
Goldsmith. 
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The Greeks, fearing to be sarrounded on all sides i^^heeled 
about and halted, with the river on their backs. — Id. 

poverty turns our thoughts too mu^ upon the supplying of 
pur wants ; and riches, upon eujoying our superfluities. 

That brother should not war with brother, 
And worry and devour each other. — Cowper. 

Such is the refuge of our youth and age ; 

The first from hope, the last from vacancy. — Byron^ 

Triumphant Sylla! couldst thou then divine, 

By aught than Romans Kdrac should thus be laid ? — Id. 



EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

SENTENCES OF PECULIAR OR IRREGULAR CONSTRUCTION. 

The examples here given^ with the subjoined references and anno^ 
taiionSy are designed to illustrate^ and exercise the pupil in^ 
the various Observations^ £Ixceptions, and Notes under ths 
Sections upon Analysis^ and the Mules of Syntax, The 
Praxis is the same as in the preceding Syntactical Exercises, 

I. PROSS. 

'Rie philosopher, the saint, or the hero — ^the wise, the good, 
or the great man — very often lies hid and concealed in a ple- 
beian, which^ a proper education might have disinterred and 
brought to light. — Addison, 

Knowest thou not this of old, since man was placed upon 
the earth, that the triumphing of the wicked is short, and the 
joy of the hypocrite but^ for a moment? — Job^ xx^ 4, 5. 

Wherefore ye needs^ must be subject, not only for wrath, but 
also for conscience^ sake. — Rom,, xiii., 6. 

For now I see through a glass darkly ; but then, face to 
face^ : now I know in part ; but then shall I know even aa 
also I am known. — 1 Cor,^ xiii., 12. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, *-4» eye /or an «ye, 
and a tooth for a toothK — Matt., v., 37. 

Every man should let his man-servant, and every man hia 
maid-servant, being a Hebrew or an Hebrewcss, go free ; that 

• Note v., Rule V. 

fc Obs. 8. Note VII.. Rule XV. ; and Obs. 2, page 112. 

• Adverb. Contraction of need U. 
^ Oba 7, Rule XIX. 

• Adverbial phrase, idiomatic ; or independent phrase, dbmlttU. [Soe pag« HI] 
< Explanatory clause, predicate being understood. Obs. 6, Rule XXV. 

20 
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none should serve himself of them^ to witSy of a Jew his 
brother. — Jer,, xxxiv., 9. 

The beautiful forest in^hich wo were encamped, abounded 
in bee^trees ; that is to 8ay\ trees iu the decayed trunks of 
which, wild bees had established their hives. — Irving, 

And this is the record of John, when the Jews sent priests 
and Levites from Jerusalem to ask him\ * Who art thou V And 
he confessed, and denied not, but confessed, ' I am not the 
Christ' And they asked him, * What then ? Art thou Elias V 
and he saith, * I am not' — * Art thou that prophet V and he 
answered, * A^o.'^^ — John^ i., 19. 

The rudiments of every language, therefore, must be given 
a<^ a task, not as an amusement. — Goldsmith, 

Time we ought to consider as^ a sacred trust committed to 
lis by God, of which we are now the depositories, and [of 
which] we are to render an account at the last"^, — Blair. 

True generosity is a duty as indispensably necessary as those^ 
imposed upon us by law. — Goldsmith, 

To teach men to bo orators, is little less than to tea^h them 
to he poets, — Id, 

Lysippus is told that his hanker asks a debt of forty pounds^^ 
and that a distressed acquaintance petitions for the same sum. 
He gives it, without hesitating, to the latter ; for he demands 
as a favor what the former requires as a debt. — Id, 

The laws of eastern hospitality allowed them to enter, and 
the master welcomed tlicin, like? a man liberal and wealthy. 
He was skilful enough in appearances soon to discern^ that 
they were no common guests, and spread his table with magni* 
ficence. — Dr, Johnson, 

The year before, he had so used the matter, that, what^ by 
force, what by policy, he had taken from the Christians above 
thirty small castles. — Knolles, 

We exhorted them to trust in Godj^ and to love one an 
other^, — J, Campbell, 

With all due respect for the calculations of men of science, / 

s An Infinitive used as a conjmiction. 

^ A elanse ascd as a conjunction. 

> Verbs of askinj; and teaching and some others are followed bj two objects, one a 
person, the <»ther a tiling : here, him, and the fuliuwing object claase. See Oba. < 
Md 7. llule XX. 

k Exception 1, Rale XV. 

1 Obs. 7, page 102. 
.jn lofinitive phrase, used as an adjective attribnte. 

n Subject of are understood. Obs. 7, Rule XVI. 

« Obs. 7, Rule XX. This clause is a modification of the predicate. 

P An adjective followed by to understood. Obs. B, Rule XXII. 

4 To discern with Its adjunct clause, modifies enouaK 

* Obs. 19. Rule V. 

■ Obs. 6, Rnlo XX. 

t OU. % Rule III. 
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tannot hut remember^ that when most confident, they have 
sometimes erred. 

I could not do a better thing than to commend^ this habit to 
my brethren as one closely connected with their own personal 
piety, and their usefulness in the world. — A, Barnes. 

It is a good practical rule to keep one's reading well propoT" 
tlaned"^ in the two great divisions, prose and poetry. — ff, Reid. 

For a prince to he reduced by villany to my distressful cir* 
cumstances^y is calamity enough. — Sallust, 

Who knows huiY that God, who made the world, may cause 
that giant Despair may die?— Bunyan, 

What can ]^q more strange than, that an ounce weight should 
balance hundreds of pounds, by the intervention of a few ban 
of thin iron ?2 

This lovely land, this glorious liberty, these benign institu- 
tions, the dear purchase of our fathers, are ours ; ours to enjoy^ 
ours to preserve^ ours to transmit^, — Webster, 

The knowledge of why they so exist^, must be the last act 
of favor which time and toil will bestow. — Rush. 

To do what is right, with unperverted faculties, is ten times9 
easier than to undo what is wrong. — Porter. 

And he charged them that they should tell no man^ ; but 
the more he charged them, so much the^ more a great deal^ 
they published it. — Mark, vii., 36. 

For in that he himself hath suffered being temptedS, he is 
able to succour them that are tempted. — Hebrews, xi., 18. 

It is not to inflate national vanity, nor to swell a light and 
empty feeling of self-importance ; but it is, that we may judge 
justly of our situation and of our duties^, that I earnestly 
urge this consideration of our position and wir character 
among the nations of the carthK — Webster. 

1 had rather believe all the fables in the Legend, and tho 



" Remwnber Is here inflnltivo nnd the object of butj a proposition equivalent la 
4XC6Btf' can auxiliary to do understood. 

V To commend -vfUh its adjuncts, subject of a yerb understood. Obs. 7, Bule XYI. 

w Indirect attribute. Obs. 6, page 102. 

31 Subject infinitive clause. Obs. 2, uage 187. Exception 2, Eule XVII. 

7 But, a preposition governing tho following clause. 

s The clause introduced by that^ is the Aubject of is understood. Obs. 7, Bula 
XVI. 

» Infinitives used as adjectives in the active, Instead of the passive, voice, 

'' A clause used as the object of a preposition. Obs. 3, pago 112. 

e Adverbial modification of easier ;— a prepositional phrase, ly being understood. 

d I>oubIe object 

• Adverbial modification of wore, itself modified by 8o much. Exeeptioa 1, 
Bale I. 

f Adverbial modification of «7/)-«; deal povcrned by &y understood, 

K Clause used as the object cf i«. Obs. 3, pago 112. 

h An adjoctive attribute clause. 

> Ibsplanatory clause; adjunct of U, 
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Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that tku universal frame is 
without a mindK-^Bacon, 

Nevertheless there being others, besides the first sapposcd 
author^ mea not unread nor unlearned in antiquity, who admit 
til at for approved story, which the former explode for fiction j 
and seeing that ofttimes relations heretofore accounted fabu- 
lous, have been after found to contain in them many footsteps 
and reliques of something true, as what we read in poets of 
the flood, and giants little believed, till undoubted witnesses 
taught us, that all was not feigned^ ; I have therefore deter- 
mined to bestow the telling over evenF^ of these repeated tales; 
be it for nothing else but in favour of om* English poets and 
dietoricians, who by their art will know how to ilse them judi«< 
ciously. — Milton, 

. That a nation should be so valorous and coui'ageous to win 
their liberty in tho field, and when they have won it, should bo 
BO heartless and unwise in their counsels, as not to know how 
to use it, value it, what to do with it, or with themselves ; but 
after ten or twelve yeai's' prosperous war and contestation widi 
tyranny, basely and besottedly to run their necks again into 
the yoke which they have broken, and prostrate all the fruits 
of their victory for nought at the feet of the vanquished, be- 
sides our loss of glory and such an example as kings or tyrants 
never yet had the like to boast of, will be an ignominy, if i4 
befall us, that never yet befell any nation possessed of their 
liberty. — Id, 

II. POETRY. 

See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow, 
"Which who but feels, can taste, but thinks can know ; 
Yet, poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 
The bad must miss, the good, untaught, will find. — ^Pope* 

Shame to mankind ! Philander had his foes; 
He felt the truths I sing, and I, in him ; 
But Ae, nor I feel?- more. — Young, 

V I . ... I 111 111 1 1 ii» I — —1^— »— ^i— »«ji^iM— 1^— — 

k Object clause, heli&va being understood. Without a mind is an a4jective «ttri' 
^uto referring to frame. 

I The part of this sentence ending "with feigned consists of two very complex indef 
pendent phrases, connected by ancC one absolute^ introduced by theny and the other 

fiarticipial, introduced by seeing. The other part of the sentence which comes first 
n analysis, may be resolved into, 1, A, a, b, c, d, 2, e, f, B, 8; and the independent 
phrases in continuation, into, g, C, h, D, i, k, E, 4, omittinj; the very simple pnrases. 

m The word even^ as very frequently used, seems to peiform the office of no part 
of speech, but to be employed merely to give emphasis to the particular word or 
phrase which it precedes. Here it simply makes the phrase of these reputed tales 
emphatic. It has been designated by one author a "word of euphony ;''"' but witix 
no apparent propriety since enphxmy and emphaHs seem not to be necesiftrily idMi- 
tieal. It might p«rhtips be called a ^Dord of emp/uLeis, 
a Ob». 2. ifule Yin. 
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So reads ho nature, whom thu lamp of truth 
llluiuiuates : — thy lamp, mystcrioiis Word I 
Which whoso sees, no longer wanders lost, 
With intellect bemazM in endless doubt, 
But runs the road^ of wisdom. — Cowper^ 

Yet O the thought, that thou art safe% and he ! 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. — Id. 

The bless' d t(hday^ is as completely so, • 

Ab who began a® thousand years agc^, — Pope^ 

Pull many a gemS of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. — Gray, 

Then kneeling down to heaven's eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays*^ ; 
Hope * springs exulting on triumphant wing,' 

That thus they all shall meet in future days. — Bums, 

» 

He can't flatter, he ! 
An honest mind and plain ; he must speak truth ; 
. An^ they will hear it, so ; if not, he's plain. — Shak* 

What^ / canst thou not forbear me Iialf afi hour^ ? 
Then get thee gone^^ and dig my grave thyself — Id^ 

If still she loves thee, hoard that gem ; 
'Tis worths thy vanish'd diadem. — Byron, 

He calls for Famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew /rom between his shriveVd lip^^ 
And taints the golden ear. — Cowper. 

Here he had need 
All circumspection ; and we now, no less, 
Choice in our suff'rage ; for on whom we send^. 
The weight of all, and our last hope relies. — Milton: 

^ Obs., Note II., Eule XX. 

• Adjective clause modifying thought. 

^ hu9»ed'to-day, is used here as a noun, eqaWalent to, 7%e mem who U blsaatd 
i(hdny, 

« Obs. 12, Rule I. 

( A thousand ysart ago is aa Independent phrase (abeolute) } ctgo being naed tot 
agone. gone^ or past, 

g Obs, 8, Note II., Rule IV. 

Ik Exception 1, Rule XI. 

1 ^s. 15, Rule I. 

k ebB, 16, Rule V. 

I Obs. 4, Rule XXIT. 

«* Indirect attribute. Obs. 6, page 102. 

■ Obs. «, Rule XXIL 

• Obs. 8, page 112. 

20* 
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Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 

Is bat the? more a fool, the more a knave. — Pope. 

O God ! metkinks^ it were a liappy life 

To be no better than a homely swain ; 

To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point. 

Thereby to sec the minutes Low they run. — Shak. 

Poor guiltless I ! and can I choose but smil^j 
When every coxcomb knows mo by my style. — Pope^ 

Me^ miserable ! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? — Milton, 

Ay, but to die\ and we ^o we know not where ; 
To lie in cold abstraction, and to rot] 
This sensible warm motion to hecoine 
A kneaded clod ; 

'tis too horrible. — Shak. 

My soul, turn from them — turn we^ to survey 

Where roughest climes a nobler race display. — Goldsmith» 

Cursed be I^ that did so ! All the charms 

Of Sycorax,- toads, beetles, bats, lir/hf^ on you? — Shak. 

Then thus my guide, in accent higher raised 
Than I before had heard him : ^Capaneus! 
Thou art more punish'd, in that this thy pride 
Lives yet unffuenclCd^ ; no torment, save thy rage, 
Were^ to thy fary pain proportion'd full.* — Cary'^s Dante, 

Yet a few daysy^ and thee, 
The all -beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course ; nor yet, in the cold ground. 
Where thy pale form was laid with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. — Bryant, 

Nor then the solemn nightingale ceas'd warbling^. — Milton, 

»■ . , . — . — . — — — - — « 

r Exception 1, Eulo I. 

q Impersonal verb. Contracted from it tfUnki m4, a Latin idiom. Obs., page 98. 

r iSmtle, an infiultivo jsoverned by preposition but. 

• Exception to Kale XXV. See Obs. 8, Rule XVIIL 
t Infinitive absolute. Obs. 8. Kiilc XXIII. 

" Imperative, first person. See Obs., page 79. 

V Imperative, tlilru person, plural. 

w Obs. 8, pnge 112. 

X Subjunctive mood used for the potential. 

7 Independent phrase, davs bcin? absolute with ^Hna or pasting understood. 

• Attribute. See Obs. 2, Kule XIY. 
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CHAPTER v.— EXAMINATION. 
QUESTIONS ON SYNTAX. 

LESSON I. — DEVINinONB. 

Of what does svntax treat? 

"What is the relation of words ?— the agreemmt of words ?— -the go9ernmuU ^ 
words ?— the arrangement of words f 

LESSON n. — THB BTJLES. 

How many special rales of syntax are there ? 

Of what do the first eighteen roles of syntax treat! 

Of what do the last eight rules principally treat} 

TVherc is the arratigement of words treated of? 

To what do articles relate ? 

What case is employed as the subject of a verb? 

What agreement is required between words in apposition t 

To what do adjectives relate ? 

How does a pronoun agree with its antecedent? 

How does a pronoun agree with a collective noun? 

How docs a pronoun agree with joint antecedents? 

How does a pronoun agree with disjunct antecedents I 

LESSON in. — THE RULES. 

How does a verb agree with its subject or nominative I 

How does a verb agree with a collective noun ? 

How does a verb agree with joint nominatives ? 

How does a verb agree with disiunct nominatives? 

What agreement is required, when verb:} are comiectedl 

How are participles employed ? 

To what do adverbs relate i 

What is the use of conjunctions? 

What is the use of prepositions ? 

To what do interjections relate ? 

LESSON IV. — THE BX7LES. 

By what is the possessive caae governed ? 

What case do active-transiiive verbs govern? 

Wliat case la put atler other verba ? 

What case do prepositions govern ? 

What governs the infinitive mood? 

What verbs take the infinitive after them without the preposition A? f 

When is a noun or pronoun put absolute? 

When should the subjunctive mood be employed? 

LESSON v.— THE BULES. * 

What are the several titles, or subjects, of the twentynjix rules ? 

What says Rule 1st ?— Rule 2d ?— Rule 3cl?— Rule 4tli?— Rule 5th?— Ruje 
6th ?— Rule 7th ?— Rule 8th ?— Rule 9th ?— Rule 10th ?— Rule 11th ?— Rule 
12th?— Rule 18th?— Rule Uth ?— Rule 15th ?--Rnlo 1 6th ?--Rule 17th ?— 
Rule 18th?— Rule 19th?— Rule 20th ?— Rule 2l8t?— Rule 22d?— Rule 28dl 
—Rule 24th?— Rule 25th?— Rule 26th? 

LESSON VI.— EXCEPTIONS. 

What are the general contents of chapters second and third of this oode of 
syntax ? 

What arc the nature and purpose of the notes to the rules ? 

What is said of the correction of false svntax. 

How many and what exceptions are tnere to Rule 1st ? — ^to Rule 2d ?--to 
Rule 8d?— to Rule 4th?— to Rule 6th? -to Rule 6th?— to- Rule 7th?— ta 
Bole 8th?— to Rule 9th?— to Rule 10th?— to Rule 11th?— to Role 12th W 
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toRnle 18th?— to Eule Utb?— to Eule 15th?--to Kule 16th?— 4» Eule 
17th?— to Kale 18th. 

[Now explain and correct orally all the false syntax place;! under the Bales and 
Kotes; learning for each lesson about thirty csAmpies, and reciting them without iv- 
currence to the Key during the exerdse.] 

LESSON VH. — 0B3ERVATI0M8. 

What is observed of the placing of Articles? — NominatiTes? — ^Words in Ap* 
pontion 9 — Adjeotivesi — Pronouns ? — Verbal — ^Particif>le8 ? — Adverbs ?— • 
Conjunctions ? — ^Prepositions ? — InterjeotiouB ? — Possessi vds ? — Objective t 
— Same Caaes f — Innnitives ? 

Under how many and what xjircnrastances are nouns put absolute ? 

[Now read all the other observations, so aa to be able to refer to them if noeessairy; 
and then parse and analyze th« examples Gommoneing at page 239.] 



CHAPTER YL— FOR WRITDfa 

EXERCISES m SYNTAX, 

rWhen the pupil has been pufficiently exercised in syniacUoal parHnffy and 
hais corrected oraUy^ according to the formnles given, all the examples of false syntax 
designed for oral exercises; he should write out the following exercises, correcting 
them according to the principles of syntax given in the roles and notes.] 

EXERCISE L—ARTICLES. 

Christianity claims an heavenly origin. 

An useless excellence is a contradiction in terms. 

It would have an happy influence on genius. 

Part not with a old friend for an new acquaintance. 

Justice eyes not the parties, but cause. 

I found in him a friend, and not mere promiser. 

These fethers lived in the fourth and following century. 

The rich and poor are seldom intimate. 

The Bible contains the Old and the New Testaments, 

An elegant and florid style are very different. 

The humility is a deep which no man can fathom. 

The true cheerfulness is tlie privilege of the innocenoa. 

A devotion is a refuge from a human frailty. 

The duplicity and the friendship are not congenial. 

The familiarity with the vicious fosters a vice. 

A forced happiness is a solecism in the terms. 

The favourites are generally the objects of iJio envy. 

An equivocation is a mean and a sneaking vice. 

He sent an other and rather a more modest letter. 

The flatterers are put to a flight by an adversity. 

An obstinacy is unfavourable to the discovery oi the trutlii 

The conic sections are a part of the geometry. 

What is the proper meaning of a Landgrave ] 

Sensuality is one kind of pleasure, such an one as it ia. 

Whal «overQiga assumes the title oi aa Autocrat ? 
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Believe me, the man is less a fool than a knave* 
He is a much deeper deceiver than a sufferer. 
Laziness is a greater thief than pickpocket. 
Heroes who then flourished, have passed awaj* 
Time which is to come, may not come to us. 

EXERCISE IL— NOUNS. 

A friend should bear a friends iniirmitieB'. 

Deviations' from rectitude are approadies to sin. 

Crafty person's often entrap themselves. 

Mens mind's seem to be somewhat variously constituted 

The great doctors, adept's in science, often disagree. 

The two men were ready to out each others' throats. 

We went at the rate of five mile an hour. 

His income is a thousand pound a year. 

Five bushel of wheat are worth forty shilling. 

Reading is one mean's of acquiring knowledge. 

The well is at least ten fathom deep. 

I shall be a hundred mile off by that time. 

Wisdom and Folly's votaries travel different roads. 

The true philanthropist is all mankind's friend. 

He desires the whole hnman race's happiness. 

The idler and the spendthrift'is faults are similar. 

A* good mans words inflict no injury. 

Be not generous at other peoples expense. 

True hope is swift, and flies with swallows wingau 

Lifes current holds its course, and never returns. 

Many assume Virtues livery, who shun her service. 

I left the parcel at Richardson's, the bookseller's. 

The books are for sale at Samuel Wood's & Sons'. 

Where shall we find friendship like David's and Jonathan's ? 

Acquiesce for peace's and harmony's sake. 

The moons disk often appears larger than the sun. 

Consult Sheridan, Johnson, and Walker's Dictionary, 

Such was my uncle's agent's wife's economy. 

A frugal plenty marks the wise mans board. 

This mob, for honesty sake, broke open all the prisons. 

Our sacks shall be a mean's to sack the city. 

Such was the economy of the wife of the agent of my undsb 

These emmet's, how little they are in our eyes ! 

Childrens minds may be easily overloaded, 

EXEIiCISE III.— ADJECTIVES. 

A palmistry at which this vermin are very dextaroua. 
These kind of knaves I know.<-**^^a^ear#. 
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Vanity has more subjects than any of the passions. 

The vain are delighted with fashionable and new dresses. 

So highly did they esteem this goods. 

Washington has been honoured more than any Americaxu 

Which is the loftier of the Asiatic mountains 1 

This ashes they were very careful to preserve. 

Is not she the younger of the three sisters? 

Could not some less nobler plunder satiny thee ? 

I can assign a more satis&ctory and stronger reason. 

Peter was older than any of the twelve apostles. 

Peace of mind is easier lost than gained. 

Of this victuals he was always very fond, 

Man has more wants than any animal. 

Of all other practical rules this is the most complex. 

Is not the French more fashionable than any languagel 

Vice never leads to old honoured age. 

Cloths of a more inferior quality are more salable. 

This is found in no book published previous to mine« 

He turned away with the most utmost contempt. 

Time glides swift and imperceptible away. 

Of their more ulterior measures I know nothing. 

My three last letters were never answered. 

Fortune may frown on the most superior genius. 

It becomes a gentleman to speak correct. 

The most loftiest mountain is Mont Blanc. 

If a man acts foolish, is he to be esteemed wise? 

Drop your acquaintance with them bad boys. 

They sat silently and motionless an hour and a hal£ 

Quiet minds, like smooth water, reflect clear. 

True faith, true pohcy, united ran; 

This was but love of God, and that of mazi. 

EXERCISE IV.— PRONOUNS. 

Him that presumes much, has much to fear. 
They best can bear reproof, whom merit praise. 
A few pupils, older than me, excited my emulation. 
Every man will find themselves in the state of Adaa 
None are more rich than them who are content. 
Scotland and thee did in each other live. 
These trifles they do not deserve our attention. 
Truth is ever to be preferred for it's own sake. 
Thou art afraid— else, what ails you 1 
It is not Lemuel, but God, whom you have ofTendkU 
All things which have life, aspire to God. 
Bo great was the multitude who followed him. 
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He which would advance, should not look backwards. 

It was Sir Billy — ^who is an other name for a fop. 

I take up the arguments in the order they stand. 

There is nothing, with respect to me, and such as me. 

He that is bribed, the people will abhor. 

The day when the accident happened, is not recorded. 

We know not who to trust ; them who seem fair, are fidstt* 

The reason I told it was this : thee was in danger. 

I did not know the precise time when it occurred. 

Here he answers the question, who asks it. 

Who who beheld the outrage, could remain inactive 1 

This was the prison where we were confined. 

I oould not believe but what it was a reality. 

It was the boys, and not the dog, which broke the basUii 

An unprincipled junto is not nice about their means. 

The people forced its way, and demanded its rights. 

Avoid lightness and frivolity : it is allied to folly. 

Either wealth or power may ruin their possessor. 

It was Joseph, him whom Pharaoh promoted. 

Origen's mother hid his clothes, to prevent him going. 

Him that^withholdeth com, the people shall curse hiuL 

He that withholdeth corn the people shall curse« 

I have always thought ye honest till now. 

Me being out a boy, they took no notice of me* 

They that receive me, I will richly reward. 

Had it been them, they would have stopped. 

Vain pomp and glory of this "wPOrld, I hate ye. 

It was not me, that gave you that answer. 

Between you and I, he is a greater thief than author 

Any dunce can copy what you or me shall write. 

You seem (r> Ibrget who you are talking to. 

Thee bein^ «• stranger, the child was afraid. 

This was tne most remarkable event which occurred* 

Happy are them whose pleasure is their duty. 

EXERaSE v.— VERBS. 

Where was you standing during the transaction! 

Was you there when the pistol was fired 1 

Thou sees how little difference there are. 

If he have failed, it was not through my neglect 

Patience and diligence, like &ith, removes mountains. 

There was many reasons for not disturbing my repose. 

The train of brass artillery and other ordnance, are immense 

Art thou the man that earnest from Judah 1 

What eye those long, long labyrinths dare explore) 
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Magnus and his friends was barbarously treated. 

The propriety of these restrictions, are unquestionable. 

And I am one that believe the doctrine 

Thou wast he thai leddest out and broughteat in Israel 

Beauty without virtue generally prove a snare. 

If thou means to advance, eye those before thco. 

A quidification for high offices, come not of indolenoe. 

The desires of right reason is bounded by competency. 

Useless studies is nothing but a busy idleness. 

Is virtue, then, and piety the same 1 

Bo awful an admonition was these miraouloua words. 

If the great body of the people thinks otherwise. 

A committee are a body that have only a delegated pow^r. 

In peace of mind consists our strength and happiness. 

There is no slander, where love and unity is maintained. 

Plis character, as well as his doctrines, were assailed, 

Proof, and not assertion, are what are required* 

Kight reason and truth is always in unison. 

No pains nor cost wero ©pared to make it grand. 

Ignorance stupifies, and is the source of many crimes. 

■■ Then wanders forth the sons ^ 

Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 

What you must chiefly rely on, is the attested fhcts. 
No axe or hammer have ever awakened an echo hevi^ 
Did not she send, and gave you this information I 
Their honours are departing and come to an end. 
Neither wit, nor taste, nor learning, appear in it. 
Caligula >at himself up fbr a deity. 
A tortoise requested the eagle to learn him to fly. 
^O, that it was always spring;^ said little Robert. 
I at first intended to have arranged it in a new form. 
The gaoler supposed that the prisoners had been flc^J^ 
Peter saw a vessel, as it had been a great sheet. 
Peace and esteem is all that age can hope. 

Alas ! no wife or mother's care 
Tor him the milk or com prepare. 

Thou bark that sails with man I 
Haste, haste to cleave the seas. 

EXERaSE Vn.— PARTICIPLES. 

What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head? 
A good end warrants not using bad means. 
Be cautious in forming of connexions. 
The worshiping the two calves was still kept upw 
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In reading of his lecture, he was much embarrassed. 

This devoting ourselves to God, must be habitual. 

Their estimating the prize too highly, was evident. 

He declared the project to be no less than a tempting God. 

Every deviation from virtue is approaching to vice. 

It is extremely foolish boasting of immoral achievements. 

It was the refusing all communion with paganism. 

Our deepest knowledge is knowing ourselves. 

He wilfully neglects the obtaining unspeakable good. 

Retaliating injuries is multiplying offences. 

These things are certain : there is no denying facts. 

Publicly vindicating error is openly adopting it. 

On his father asking him who it was, he answered, ' L* 

Thus shall we escape being defeated and ruined. 

Being unjustly liberal is ostentatious pride. 

Wisdom teaches justly appreciating of all things. 

The procuring these benefits, was a gratuitous act. 

Doing good, disinterested good, is not our trade. 

Such a renouncing the world is a pernicious delusion. 

Freely indulging the appetite impairs the intellect. 

The Acts i\^ention Paul preaching of Christ at Damascufi, 

The Acts mention Paul's preaching Christ at Damascus. 

The Acts mention Paul preaching Christ at Damascus. 

Constantly beholding objects prevents our admiring them. 

We purpose taking that route when we go. 

What was the cause of the young woman fainting 1 

I perceived somebody's creeping through the fence. 

I was aware of them intending to arrest me. 

We saw some mischievous boys' worrying of a cat. 

To pursue fashion, is chasing a bird on the wing. 

Being very positive, is no real proof of a stable mind. 

By establishing good laws, our peace is secured. 

Distinctness is important in delivering orations. 

He guarantied the permission we demanded being granted. 

For the easier reading the numbers in the table. 

Recovering the first surprise, however, we entered boldly. 

EXERaSE Vn.— ADVERBS, &o. 

Respect is lost often by the means used to obtain it. 
Such were the views of the then ministry. 
Raillery must be very nice to not offend. 
Ye know how that it is an unlawful thing. 
From hence I infer that they were going therd. 
Quaint sayings are long remembered often. 
I cannot tell you whether this is the &ot or no. 

11 
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Valleys are more fertile generally than mountains. 

A qualification of usefulness is acquired with study. 

Frequent transgression makes men slaves of sin. 

Let nothing induce you ever to utter a falsehood. 

The idle are, of necessary consequence, ignorant. 

The wind came about so as we could make no way. 

Zealots seldom are distinguished by charity. 

Study is as necessary and even, more so than instruotioo. 

I never have, and never shall be compensated. 

Humility neither seeks the first place or the last word. 

He has never told me nothing more of the matter. 

These men ranked highly among the nobility. 

Their bodies are so solid and hard, as you need not fear. 

Of her brother's political life previously to this event. 

Attainments made easily, are not of much value oflen. 

He has no other merit but that of a compiler. 

Venus appears uncommonly brightly to-night. 

Men cannot be forced neither into or out-of true faith. 

To this man we may commit safely our cause. 

One crime cannot be a proper remedy to another. 

Venus is not quite as large as the Earth. 

It is thinking makes 'what we read our own. 

Quagmires have smooth surfaces commonly. 

He was so much offended, as he would not speak to nwh 

I have put my words in thy moutL 

How wilt thou put thy trust on Egypt for chariots? 

EXERCISE Vin.— PROMISCUOUS. 

In his fathers reign, they were connected and joinei 

What is the Earth and its dimensions ? • 

He is a great deal heavier man than I. 

The citizens were never denied the privilege. 

Thankful to Heaven that thou wert left behind. 

I liave met with few who understood men equal to him. 

He was then recently returned from the east victorious. 

He hoped that money should have been given him. 

Laws may, and frequently are made against drunkenneia* 

/He appeared in an human shape. 

I do not attempt explaining the mysteries of religion. 

Ere matter, time, or place were known. 
Thou sway'dst these spacious realms alone. 

One of the wisest persons that hath been among theau 

What is it else but to reject all authority ? 

They advocate distinctions unworthy any free state. 

It would not, and ought not, be felt. 
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Them who saw the disaster, were greatly alarmed. 

He knew none fitter to be their judge but himself. 

Record the names of every one present. 

We doubt not but we will satisfy the impartial. 

But time and chance happeneth to them all. 

You was in hopes to have succeeded to the inheritance. 

To make light of a small fault, are to commit a greater. 

Judge not before hearing of the cause. 

Clear articulation is requisite in publicly speaking. 

God is the avenger of all breach of faith and injustice. 

I had a letter began, and nearly half wrote. 

It is better being suspected than being guilty. 

Declare the past and present state of things. 

To insult the afflicted are impious and barbarous. 

Goodness, and not greatness, lead to happiness. 

It is pride who whispers, * What will they think of me I 

In judging of others, charity should be exercised. 

Zanies are willing to befool, to please fools. 

Questions are easier proposed than answered rightly. 

He forms his schemes the flood of vice to stem. 
But preaching Jesus is not one of them. — J, Taylor^ 

EXERQSE IX.— PROMISCUOUS. 

The property of the rebels were confiscated. 

He was extreme covetous in all his dealings. 

There were no less than thirty islands. 

The pA^t was the easier detected. 

Of all the books mine has the fewer blots. 

Who does the house belong to ? 

Is this the person whom you say was present? 

Knowledge is only to be acquired by application. 

Policy often prevails upon force. 

These men were seen enter the house in the night. 

These works are Cicero, the most eloquent of meu'au 

Thomas has bought a bay large horse. 

Your gold and silver is cankered. 

Now abideth feith, hope, and charity. 

And, him destroyed, all this wUl follow. 

There is no need for your assistance. 

To whom our fathers would not obey. 

Where can we find such an one as this % 

They sat out early on their journey. 

Philosophers have ofleu mistook the source of happiness. 

The books are as old, and perhaps older, than tradition. 

This chapter is divided in sections. 
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I shall treat you as I have them. 

A prophet mightier than him. 

Neither he or his brother is capable of it. 

Richelieu profited of every circumstance. 

What was the cause of the girl screaming 1 

Let him and I have half of them. 

I wrote to, and cautioned the captain against it* 

Nothing is more lovelier than virtue. 

He that is diligent, you should commend. 

They ride &ster than us. 

Which of them grammars do you like best 1 

Neither of these are the meaning intended. 

Did you understand who I was speaking ofl 

Whosoever of you wOl be chiefest, shall be servant of alL 

Remember what thou wert, and be humble. 
Was I deceived ? or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? — Milton. 

EXERCISE X.— PROMISCUOUS. 

Changed to a worser shape thou canst not be^ 

For him through hostile camps I bend my way, 
For him thus prostrate at thy feet I lay. — Pope. 
Thus oft by mariners are shown 
Earl Godwin's castles overflown. — Swift, 

No civil broils have, since his death, arose.- 

Nor thou, that flings me floundering from thy back. 

Who should I see but the doctor ! # 

That which once was thee. 

To wish him wrestle with affection. 

So much she fears for William's life, 

That Mary's fate she dare not mourn. — Prior, 

Phalaris, who was so much older than her. 

They would have given him such satisfaction in other parti- 
culars, as a full and happy peace must have ensued. 

The woman which we saw, is very amiable. 

The three first classes have read. 

An union in that which is permanent. 

Among every class of people self-interest prevails. 

Such conduct is a disgrace of their profession. 

His education has been neglected much. 

There is no other bridge but the one we saw. 

He went and laid down to sleep. 

Whom do men say that I am 1 

Take to you handfuls of ashes of the furnace, and let Moset 
sprinkle it towards the heaven in the sight of Pharaoh. 
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In eulogizing of the dead, he slandered the living. 

If a dog both give the first turn and the last, he shall win. 

Neither the virtuous or the vicious are exempt from trials. 

He spoke as if he was in a passion. 

Let him take heed lest he fails. 

We have all swerved out-of the path of duty. 

I cannot agree with him neither. 

He both wrote sermons and plays. 

If a man say, ' I love God,' and hateth his brother, he is a lias 

He has long ago forsaken that party. 

It was proved to be her that opened the letter. 

Is not this the same man whom we met before? 

I forego my claim for peace's sake. 

For thou art a girl as much brighter than her. 
As she was a poet sublimer than me. — Friar, 

EXERaSE XL— PROMISCUOUS. 

There remains two points to be settled. 

I could not avoid frequently using it. 

The Athenians were naturally obliging. and agreeable; they 
were cheerful among each other, and humane to their infe- 
riors. — Goldsmith, 

I hope it is not me thou art displeased with. 

I never before saw such large trees. 

My paper is Ulysses his bow, in which every man of wit and 
learning may try his strength. — Addison, 

Twas thee, whom once Stagyra's grove 

Oft with her sage allur'd to rove. — Scott ofAmwelL 

I could not observe by what gradations other men proceeded 
in their acquainting themselves with truth. — Locke, 

I will show you the way how it is done. 

Imprinting, if it signify any thing, is nothing else but the mak- 
ing certain truths to be perceived. — Locke, 

This arose from the young man associating with bad people. 

Him that never thinks, never can be wise. 

It was John's the Baptist head that was cut off. 

The Jews are Abraham's, Isaac's, and Jacob's posterity. 

Two architects were once candidates for the building a certain 
temple at Athens. 

This treatise is extreme elaborate. 

Them descending, the ladder fell. 

The scaling ladder of sugared words are set agiunst them* 

One or both was there. 

What sort of an animal is that? 

21« 
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These things should be never separated. 

His excuse was admitted of by his master. 

It is not me that he is engaged with. 

1 intended to have rewarded him according to his merits. 

They would become sooner proficients in Latin. 

There is many different opinions concerning it. 

There ar^ many in town richer than her. 

Let you and I be as little at variance as possible. 

A coalman, by waking of one of these gentlemen, saved hirn 

from ten years imprisonment. 
If a man's temper was at his own disposal, he would not choose 

to be of either of these parties. 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hill and valley rings. — Milion, 

EXERCISE XII.— PROMISCUOUS. 

But we of the nations beg leave to differ with them. 
This is so easy and trivial, as it is a shame to mention it. 
You was once quite blind ; you neither saw your disease or 
your remedy. 

Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he drops 
Ten thousand &,thom deep. — Milton, 

The properties of the mirror depends on reflected light. 

Was you present at the last meeting 1 

Hence has arisen much stiffness and affectation. 

The nation are powerful both by sea and land. 

Those set of books was a valuable present. 

The box contained forty piece of muslin. 

She is much the taller of the three. 

They are both remarkable tall men. 

A mans manners may be pleasing, whose morals are bad. 

True politeness has it's seat in the heart. 

He presented him a humble petition. 

I do not intend to turn a critic on this occasion. 

At first sight we took it to be they. 

The certificate was wrote on parchment. 

I have often swam across the river. 

I have written four long letters yesterday. 

I expected to have seen you last week, but I was disappointed. 

We are besat by dangers on all sides. 

My father and him were very intimate. 

Unless he acts prudently, he will not succeed. 

It was no sooner said but done. 

Let neither partiality or prejudice appear. 
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The obligation was ceased long before. 

How exquisitely is this all performed in Greek ! . 

Who, when they came to Mount Ephraim, to the house of 

Micah, they lodged there. 
I prevailed with your father to consent. 
Always act as justice and honour requires. 
Them that transgress the rules, will be punished* 
With him is wisdom and strength. 
lly oonductor answered, that it was him. 

Be thou, O lovely isle ! forever true 

To him who more than faithful was to you. — Southwicle. 

The joys of love, are they not doubly thine, 

Ye poor! whose health, whose spirits ne'er decline? — Id^ 

EXERCISE Xm.— PROMISCUOUS. 

Having once suffered the disgrace, it is felt no longer. 

The meanness or the sin will scarce be dissuasives. 

Both temper and distemper consists of contraries. 

Which is the cause, the writer or the reader's vanity ? 

The commission of a generalissimo was also given him. 

The queen's kindred is styled gentlefolks. 

They agree as to the fact, but differ in assigning of reasons. 

Their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now perished. 

The inquiry is worthy the attention of every scholar. 

Toung twigs are easier bent than boughs. 

It is not improbable but there are more attractive powers. 

By this means an universal ferment was excited. 

Who were utterly unable to pronounce some letters, and othera 

very indistinctly. — Sheridan, 
All vessels on board of which «ny person has been sick or 

died, perform quarantine. 
Serverus forbid his subjects to change their religion for that 

of the Christian or Jewish. — J<mei% CK Sist, 
Magnus, with four thousand of his supposed accomplices, were 

put to death without a trial. — Id. 
Art not thou that I^yptian which before these days madest an, 

uproar, and leddest out into the wilderness four thousand. 

men that were murderers ? — Acts, xxiii, 38. 
Attempting to deceive children into instruction of this kind, 

is only deceiving ourselves. — Goldsmith, 
There came a woman, having an alabaster box of ointment 

of spikenard, very precious ; and she brake the box and 

poured it on his head. — Mark, xiv, 3. 
My essays, of all my other works, are the most current 
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We would suggest the importance of every member, individu- 
ally, using his influence. 

Thy sumptuous buildings, and thy wife^s attire, 
Hath cost a mass of public treasure. — Shakspeare, 

EXEHaSE XIV.— PROMISCUOUS. 

This people who knoweth not the law, are cursed. 
The people shall be forgiven their iniquity. — Bible. 
Having been denied the fevours which they were promised. 

Hold, Rosaline, this favour thou shalt wear; 
Hold, take you this, my sweet, and'giv^ me thine. 

Rely not on any man's fidelity, who is unfaithful to God. 

The rules are full as concise, and more clear than before. 

For they knew all that his father was a Greek.— ^-<4c^5. 

Thrice was Caesar offered the crown. 

For a mine undiscovered, neither the owner of the ground, or 
any body else, are ever the richer. 

Death may be sudden to him, though it comes by never so 
slow degrees. 

A brute or a man are an other thing when they are alive, from 
what they are when dead. — Hale, 

I have known the having confessed inability, become the occa- 
sion of confirmed impotence. — Taylor, 

I am exceeding joyful in all our tribulation. — 2 Cor,^ vii, 4. 

If so much power, wisdom, goodness, and magnificence, is dis- 
played in the material creation, which is the least consider- 
able part of the universe ; how great, how wise, how good 
must he be, who made and governs the whole ! 

A good poet no sooner communicates his works, but it is im- 
agined he is a vain young creature, given up to the ambir 
tion of fame. — Pope, 

This was a tax upon himself for the not executing the laws. 

O my people, that dwellest in Zion ! be not afraid. — Bihle^ 

As rushing out-of doors, to be resolved, 

If Brutus so unkindly knocked or no. — Skakspeare. 

His wrath, which one day will destroy ye both. — Milton^ 

I know thee not — ^nor ever saw, till now. 
Sight more detestable than him and thee. — Id, 

t The season when to come, and when to go. 

To sing, or cease to sing, we never know.— Pqp^. 
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PART IV. 
P K O S O D Y. 

Prosody treats of punctuation, utterance, figures, and 
versification. ^g^R^K.]II.RIOHA!l.DS02l 



CHAPTER L— PUNCTUATIOK 

Punctuation is the art of dividing composition, by 
points, or stops, for the purpose of showing more clearly 
the sense and relation of the words, and of noting the 
different pauses and inflections required in reading. 

The following are the principal points, or marks ; the 
Comma [, ], the Semicolon [;], the Colon [:], the 
Period [.], the Dash [ — ], the Eroteme, or Note of In- 
terrogation [? ], the Ecphoneme, .or Note of Exclamation 
[!], and the Carves, or Marks of Parenthesis [()]. 

Obs. — ^The pauses that are made in the natural flow of speech, have, in 
reality, no definite and invariable proportions. Children are often told to 
pause at a comma while they mi^ht count one ; at a semicolon, one, two; at 
a colon, one^ two, three ; at a period, one^ tivo, three, four. This may be of 
some use, as teachint^ them to observe their stops tbat they may catch the 
sense ; but the atancUrd itself is variable, and so are the times which sood 
sense ^Ives to the points. As a final stop, the period is immeasurable. TThe 
following general oirection is as good as any that can be given. 

The Comma denotes the shortest pause; the Semi- 
colon, a pause double that of the comma ; the Colon, a 
pause double that of the semicolon ; and the Period, or 
Full Stop, a pause double that of the colon. The 
pauses required by the other marks, vaiy according to 
the structure of the sentence, and their place in it. They 
may be equal to any of the foregoing. 

SECTION I. — OF THE COMMA. 

The Comma is used to separate those parts of -a sen- 
tence, which are so nearly connected in sense, as to be 
only one degree removed from that close connexion 
which admits no point. 

11* 
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BuLS I. — Simple Sentences. 

A simple sentence does not, in general, admit the comma; 
as, " The weakest reasoners are the most positive." — W, Allen. 

Exception, — When the nominative in a long simple sentence 
is accompanied by inseparable adjuncts, a comma should be 

S laced before the verb ; as, '' The assemblage of these vast 
odies, is divided into different systems." 

EuLE U. — Simple Members. 

The simple members of a compound sentence, whether suc- 
cessive or involved, elliptical or complete, are generally di« 
Tided by the comma ; as, 

1. " He speaks eloquently, and he acts wisely.** 

2. "The man, when he saw this, departed." 

3. " It may, and it often does happen." 

4. " That life is long, which answers life's great end." 

5. " As thy days, so shall thy strength be." 

Exception 1. — When a relative immediately follows its an- 
tecedent, and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should 
not be introduced before it ; as, " The things which are seen^ 
are temporal ; but the things which are not seen, are eternaL" 
—2 Cor., iv, 18. 

Exception 2. — When the simple members are short, and 
closely connected by a conjunction or a conjunctive adverl), the 
comma is generally omitted ; as, " Infamy is worse than death." 
• — ^" Let him tell me whether the number of the stars be even 
or odd." 

Rule III. — ^More than Two Words. 

When more than two words or terms are connected in the 
same construction, by conjunctions expressed or understood, 
the comma should be inserted after every one of them but the 
last ; and if they are nominatives before a verb, the comma 
should follow the last also : as, 

1. " Who, to the enraptur'd heart, and ear, and eye. 

Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, and melody .'^ 

2. "Ah! what avails ****** 

All that art, fortune, enterprise, can bring. 

If envy, scorn, remorse, or pride, the bosom wring?* 

3. " Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 

Thou, stern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless." 

4. " She plans, provides, expatiates, triumphs there." 

Obs. — ^Two or more words are in the same construction, when fhey have i 
common dependence on some other term, and are parsed alike. 
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Rule IV. — Only Two Words. 

When only two words or terms are connected by a coiii 
junction, they should not be separated by the comma ; as, 
*' Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul." — Ghldsmith, 

Exception 1. — When the two words connected have several 
adjuncts, or when one of them has an adjunct that relates not 
to both, the comma is inserted ; as, '^ Honesty in his dealings, 
and attention to his business, procured him both esteem and 
wealth." — " WTio is applied to persons, or things personified.'* 

Exception 2. — When the two words connected are emphat* 
ically distinguished, the comma is inserted ; as, 

" Liberal, not lavish, is kind Nature's hand." — Beattie. 

" Tis certain he could write, and cipher too,''^—j7oldsmitk. 

Exception 3. — ^When there is merely an alternative of words, 
the comma is inserted; as, "We saw a large opening, or inlet.** 

Exception 4. — ^When the conjunction is imderstood, the 
comma is inserted ; as, 

** She thought the isle that gave her birth, 
The sweetest, wildest land on eartL" — ITog^, 

Rule V. — Words in Pairs. 

When successive words are joined in pairs by conjunctions, 
they should be separated in pairs by the comma ; as, " Interest 
and ambition, honour and shame, friendship and enmity, grat- 
itude and revenge, are the prime movers in public transao* 
tions."— W. AUen. 

Rule VI. — ^Words put Absolute. 

Nouns or pronouns put absolute, should, with their adjuncts, 
be set off by the comma; as, "The prince, his father being 
dead, succeeded." — "7%w cbne, we parted." — ^^Zaccheus, make 
haste and come down." — ^'His prcetorship in Sicily^ what did 
it produce?" — Cicero, 

Rule VII. — ^Words in Apposition. 

Words put in apposition, (especially if they have adjuncts,) 
are generally set off by the comma ; as, " He that now calls* 
upon thee, is Theodore, the hermit of Teneriffe,^^ — Johnson. 

Exception 1. — When several words, in their common order, 
are used as one compound name, the comma is not inserted ; 
as, " Samuel Johnson," — " Publius Gavius Cosanus." 

Exception 2. — When a common and a proper name are 
closely united, the comma is not inserted; as, "The brook 
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Kidron,"— " Tho river Don,"— "The empress Catharine,"— 
" Paul the apostle." 

Exception 3. — When a pronoun is added to another word 
merely for emphasis and distinction, the comma is not inserted; 
as, " Ye men of Athens," — " I myself," — " Thou flaming min- 
ister," — " You princes." 

Exception 4. — When a name acquired by some action or re- 
lation, is put in apposition with a preceding noun or pronoun, 
the comma is not inserted: as, " I made the ground laj hed;^^ 
— " To make him king ;" — " Whom they revered as God;^^-^ 
** With modesty thy guide,^"* — Pope, 

Rule VIII, — ^Adjectives. 

Adjectives, when something <lepends on them, or when they 
have the import of a dependent clause, should, with their ad- 
juncts, be 'set off by the comma; as, 

1. ' " Among the roots 

Of hazel, pendent o^er the plaintive stream^ 

They frame the first foundation of their domes." — Thorn. 

2. " Up springs the lark, 

Shrillrvoic'd and loud^ the messenger of mom." — Id. 

Exception. — When an adjective immediately follows its 
noun, and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should 
not be used before it ; as, 

" On the coast averse from entranced — Milton, 

Rule IX. — Finite Verbs. 

Where a finite verb is understood, a comma is generally 
required: as, "From law arises security; from security, 
curiosity ; from curiosity, knowledge." — Murray. 

Rule X.— Lnfinttives. 

The infinitive mood, when it follows a verb from which it 
must be separated, or when it depends on something remote 
or understood, is generally, with its adjuncts, set off by the 
comma; as, "His delight was, to assist the distressed.^"* — "^« 
conclude^ I was reduced to beggary." 

" The Governor of all — ^bas interposed, 
Not seldom, his avenging arm, to smite 
The injurious trampler upon nature's law."— Cow^^er. 

Rule XI. — Participles. 

Participles, when something depends on them, when they 
liave the import of a dependent clause, or when they relate til 
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something understood, should, with their adjuncts, be set off 
by the comma ; as, 

1. " Young Edwin, lighted by the evening star, 

Lingering and lisfning, wander'd down the vale." — Beattie* 

2. " United, we stand ; divided, we fall." 

3. ^^Properly speaking, there is no such thing as chance." 

JException, — When a participle immediately follows its noun^ 
and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should not be 
used before it ; as, 

*' A man renowned for repartee, 
Will seldom scruple to make free 
With friendship's finest feeling." — Cowper. 

EuLB XII. — Adverbs. 

Adverbs, when they break the connexion of a simple sen« 
tence, or when they have not a close dependence on some par- 
ticular word in the context, should be set off by the comma ; 
as, " We must not, however, confound this gentleness with the 
artificial courtesy of the world." — '^Besides, the mind must bo 
employed." — Gilpin. ^^Most unquestionably, no fraud waa 
equal to all this." — Lyttelton. 

RuLB XIII. — Conjunctions. 

CJonjunctions, when they are separated from the prmcipal 
clause that depends on them, or when they introduce an exam- 
ple, are generally set off by the comma ; as, ^But, by a timely 
call upon Religion, the force of Habit was eluded." — Johnson. 

Rule XIV. — Prepositions. 

Prepositions and their objects, when they break the con- 
nexion of a simple sentence, or when they do not closely fol- 
low the words on which they depend, are generally set off by 
the comma; as, " Fashion is, for the most part, nothing but the 
ostentation of riches," — *'^y reading jWe add the experience of 
others to our own." 

Rule XV. — ^Interjections. 

. Interjections are sometimes set off by the comma; as, "For, 
lo, I will call all the families of the kingdoms of the north."-^ 
Jeremiahf i, 15. 

Rin<B XVI. — Words Repeated. 

A word emphatically repeated, is generally set off by the 
comma; as, " Happy, happy, happy pair!" — Lryden. "Ahl 
no, no, no." — Id. 

22 
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Bulb XVII. — Dependent Quotations. 

A quotation or observation, when it is introduced by a verb, 
(as, «ay, reply ^ and the like,) is generally separated from the 
rest of the sentence by the comma ; as, ^* ' The book of nature,' 
Bud he, ' is open before thee.' " — " I say unto all. Watch." 

SECTION II. — OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used to separate those parts of a 
compound sentence, which are neither so closely con- 
nected as those which are distinguished by the comma, 
nor so little dependent as those which require the colon. 

Bulb L — Compound Members. 

When several compound members, some or all of which 
require the comma, are constructed into a period, they are 
generally separated by the semicolon : as, '^ In the regions in^ 
habited by angelic natures, unmingled felicity forever blooms ; 
joy flows there with a perpetual and abundant stream, ncr 
needs any mound to check its course." — Carter. 

Bulb II. — Simplb Mbmbebs. 

When several simple members, each of which is complete 
in sense, are constructed into a period ; if they require a pause 
greater than that of the comma, they are usually separated by 
the semicolon : as, ^' Straws swim upon the surface ; but pearls 
lie at the bottom." — Murray. 

" A longer care man's helpless kind demands ; 
That longer care contracts more lasting bands." — Pope. 

Hulk HI. — Apposition, &c. 

Words in apposition, in disjunct pairs, or in any other con- 
struction, if they require a pause greater than that of the com- 
ma, and less than that of the colon, may be separated by the 
semicolon : as, " There are five moods ; the infinitive, the in- 
dicative, the potential, the subjunctive, and the imperative." 

SECTION III. — OF THE COLON. 

The Colon is used to separate those parts of a compound, 
sentence, which are neither so closely connected as those 
which are distinguished by the semicolon, nor so little 
dependent as those which require the period. 

Bulb I. — Additional Bemares. 

When the preceding clause is complete in itself, but is fbl» 
lowed by some additional remark or illustration, espedally if 
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HO conjunction is used, the colon is generally and properly in- 
serted: as, "Avoid evil doers: in such society an honest man 
may become ashamed of himself." — " See that moth fluttering 
incessantly round the candle : man of pleasure, behold thy 
image." — Karnes. 

Rule II. — Greater Pauses. 

When the semicolon has been introduced, and a still greater 
pause is required within the period, the colon should be em- 
ployed : as, " Princes have courtiers, and merchants have part- 
ners ; the voluptuous have companions, and the wicked navo 
accomplices : none but the virtuous can have friends.'' 

Rule III. — ^Independent Quotations. 

A quotation introduced without dependence on a verb or a 
conjunction, is generally preceded by the colon ; as, " In his 
last moments he uttered these words ; ^ I fall a sacrifice to sloth 
and luxury.^ " 

SECTION IV. — OF THE PERIOD. 

The Period, or Full Stop, is used to mark an entire 
and independent sentence, whether simple or compound. 

Rule I. — Distinct Sentences. 

When a sentence is complete in respect to sense, and inde- 
pendent in respect to construction, it should be marked with 
the period : as, " Every deviation from truth is criminal. Ab- 
hor a falsehood. Let your words be ingenuous. Sincerity 
possesses the most powerful charm." 

Rule II. — Allied Sentences. 

* The period is often employed between two sentences which 
have a general connexion, expressed by a personal pronoun, a 
conjunction, or a conjunctive adverb ; as, " The selfish man 
languishes in his narrow circle of pleasures. They are con- 
fined to what affects his own interests. He is obliged to repeat 
the same gratifications, till they become insipid. But the man 
of virtuous sensibility moves in a wider sphere of felicity."— 
Blair. 

Rule III. — ^Abbreviations. 

The period is generally used after abbreviations, and very 
often to the exclusion of other points ; but, as in this case it ia 
not a constant sign of pause, otner points may properly follow 
it, if the words written in full would demand them : as, A. D. 
for Anno Domini ; — Pro tem, for pro tempore ; — Ult. for ulr 
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Hmo ; — ^i. e. for id est, that is ; — ^Add., Spect, No. 285 ; L e^ 
Addison^ in the Spectator^ Number 285^. 

^ Consult the statute ; ' quart.' I think, it is, 
^Edwardi sext.,' or * prim, et quint. Eliz.' " — Pope^ p. 399. 

SECTION v.— OF THE DASH. 

The Dash is mostly used to denote an unexpected or 
emphatic pause of variable length ; but sometimes it is 
a sign of faltering ; sometimes, of omission : if set after 
an other sign of pause, it usually lengthens the intervaL 

BuLE I. — ^Abrupt Pauses. 

A sudden interruption or transition should be marked with 
the dash ; as, " ' I must inquire into the afiair, and iT — ^ And 
i/r interrupted the farmer.'* 

" Here lies the great — ^felse marble, where ? 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here." — Young. 

BuLE II. — Emphatio Pauses. 

To mark a oonsiderable pause, greater than the structure of 
the sentence or the points inserted, would seem to requirCytho 
dash may be employed ; as, 

1. " And now they part — ^to meet no more." 

2. "Revere thyself; — ^and yet thyself despise." 

3. " Behold the picture !— Is it like ?— Like whom 1" 

Rule III. — ^Faulty Dashes. 

Dashes needlessly inserted, or substituted for other stops 
more definite, are in general to be treated as errors in punc- 
tuation. Example : '* — ^You shall go home directly, LeFevre, 
said my uncle Toby, to my house, — ^and we '11 send for a doc- 
tor to see what 's the matter, — and we '11 have an apothecary, 
-—and the corporal shall be your nurse ; — and I '11 be your 
servant, Le Fevre." — Sterne : Enfield's Speaker^ p. 306. Better 
thus : " * You shall go home directly, Le Fevre,' said my unde 
Toby, * to my house; and we '11 send for a doctor to see what's 
the matter ; and we '11 have an apothecary ; and the corporal 
shall be your nurse : and I '11 be your servant, Le Fevre.' " 

SECTION VI. — OF THE EROTEME. 

The Eroteme, or Note of Interrogation, is used to 
designate a question. 

Rule I. — Questions Direct. 
Questions expressed directly as such, if finished, shoulcl al- 
ways be followed by the note of interrogation ; as. 
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"In life, can love be bought with gold ? 
Are friendship's pleasures to be sold ?" — Johnson, 

Bulb II, — Questions United. 

When two or more questions are united in one compound 
sentence, the comma or semicolon is sometimes placed between 
them, and the note of interrogation, after the last only ; as, 

" Truths would you teach, or save a sinking land ? 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand." — Pope, 

Rule HI. — Questions Indirect. 

"When a question is mentioned, but not put directly as a 
question, it loses both the quality and the sign of interrogation; 
as, "The Cyprians asked me why IwepC — Murray. 

SECTION VII. — OF THE ECPHONEME. 

The Ecpboneme, or Note of Exclamation, is used to 
denote a pause with some strong or sudden emotion of 
the mind ; and, as a sign of great woncjer, it may be 
y repeated 1 1 1 

Bule I. — Interjections, &o. 

Interjections, and other expressions of great emotion, are 
generally followed by the note of exclamation ; as, 

" O ! let me listen to the words of life !" — Thomson, 

Rule II. — Invocations. 

After an earnest address or solemn invocation, the note of 
exclamation is usually preferred to any other point; as, 
"Whereupon, O king Agrippa! I was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision." — -4cte, xxvi, 19. 

Rule III. — Exclamatory Questions. 

Words uttered with vehemence in the form of a question, but 
without reference to an answer, should be followed by the noto 
of exclamation ; as, " How madly have I talked !" — Young. 

SECTION VIII. — OF THE CUBVE3. 

The Curves, or Marks of Parenthesis, are used to dis- 
tinguish a clause or hint that is hastily thrown in between 
the parts of a sentence to which it does not properly be- 
long; as, 

" To others do (the law is not severe) 
What to thyself thou wishest to be done." — Beattie, 

Obb. — ^The incidental dause should be uttered in a lower tone, and fkster 
fhan the prindpal sentence. It always requires a paudo as great as that of a 
•omma, or greitter. 

22* 
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EuLB L — ^The Parbnthbsis. 

A clause that breaks the unity of a sentence too much to be 
incorporated with it, and only such, should be enclosed as a 
parenthesis; as, 

" Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below." — Pope. 

KuLS II. — Included Points. 

The curves do not supersede other stops ; and, as the parer* 
thesis terminates with a pause equal to that which precedes it, 
the same point should be included^ except when the sentences 
differ in form : as, 

1. ^^ Man's thirst of happiness declares it is : 

(For nature never gravitates to nought :) 

That thirst unquench'd, declares it is not here." — Young, 

2. " Night visions may befriend : (as sung above :) 

Our waking dreams are fatal. How I dreamt 
Of things impossible ! (could sleep do more?) 
Of joys perpetual in perpetual change." — Young. 

SECTION IX. — OF THE OTHER MARKS. 

There are also several other marks, which are occa- 
eionally used for various purposes, as follow : — 

1. [ '] The Apostrophe usually denotes either the possessive 
case of a noun, or the elision of one or more letters of a 
word: as, "The girVs regard to her parents' advice;" — -^gan^ 
lov^d, e'en, thro* ; for began, loved, even, through, 

2. [ - ] The Hyphen connects the parts of many compound 
words, especially such as have two accents; as, ever-living. 
It is also frequently inserted where a word is divided into syl- 
lables ; as, con-tem-plate. Placed at the end of a line, it shows 
that one or more syllables of a word are carried forward to 
the next line. 

3. [ •• ] The Diceresis^ or Dialysis, placed over either of two 
contiguous vowels, shows that they are not a diphthong ; a«, 
Danae, oeriaL 

4. [ ^ ] The Acute Accent marks the syllable which requires 
the principal stress in pronunciation ; as, equal, equaVity, It 
is sometimes used in opposition to the grave accent, to distin- 
guish a close or short vowel; as, ''^ Fancy :^^ {Murray:) or to 
denote the rising inflection of the voice ; as, " Is it he ? 

5. [ * ] The Grave Accent is used in opposition to the acute^ 
to distinguish an open or long vowel ; as, ''^Favour ;" {Mur* 
ray:) or to denote the falling inflection of the voice; aa^ 
«K»/itisAe." 
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6. [*] The Circumflex generally denotes either the broad 
sound of a, or an unusual and long sound given to some other 
vowel ; as in ecldt^ all, heir, machine, mdve, bulL 

7. [ ^ ] The Breve, or Stenotone, is used to denote either a 
close vowel or a syllable of short quantity ; as, raven, to d& 
vour. 

8. [ " ] The Macron, or Macrotone, is used to denote either 
an open vowel or a syllable of long quantity ; as, raven, i^ 
bird. 

9. [ ] or [****] The I^ipsis, or Suppression, denotes 

the omission of some letters or words ; as, K—g, for King. 

10. [a] The Caret, used only in writing, shows where to in- 
sert words or letters that have been accidentally omitted. 

11. [.^A^] The Brace serves to unite a triplet; or to con- 
nect several terms with something to which they are all re- 
lated. 

12. [§] The Section marks the smaller divisions of a book 
or chapter ; and, with the help of numbers, serves to abridge 
references. 

13. [ ^ ] The Paragraph (chiefly used in the Bible) denotes 
the commencement of a new subject. The parts of discourse 
which are called paragraphs, are, in general, sufficiently dis- 
tinguished, by beginning a new line, and carrying the first 
word a little forwards or backwards. 

14. L " " ] The Chiillemets, or Quotation Points, distinguish 
words that are taken from an other author or speaker. A quo- 
tation within a quotation is marked with single points; which, 
when both are employed, are placed within the others. 

15. [[]] The Crotchets, or Brackets, generally enclose soma 
correction or explanation, or the subject to be explained ; as, 
" He [the speaker] was of a different opinion." 

16. [I^*] The Index, or Hand, points out something re- 
markable, or what the reader should particularly observe. 

17. [ * ] The Asterisk, or Star, [ f ] the Obelisk, or Dagger^ 
[ J ] the Diesis, or Double Dagger, and j" |] the Parallels, refer 
to marginal notes. The Section also [ § ], and the Paragraph 
[ If ]» are oflen used for marks of reference, the former being 
usually applied to the fourth, and the latter to the sixth note 
on a page ; for, by the usage of printers, these signs are now 
commonly introduced in the following order : 1 *, 2 f , 3 J, 
4: §, 5 II, 6 T, 7 **, 8 f f, (fee. When many references are to 
be made, the smxill letters of the alphabet, or the numerical 
figures, in their order, may be conveniently used for the same 
purpose. 

IQ* [***] The Asterism^ or Three StarSy a sign not very 
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often used, is placed before a long or general note, to mark it 
as a note, without giving it a particular reference. 

19. [ 5 ] The Cedilla is a mark borrowed from the French, 
by whom it is placed under the letter c to give it the sound of 
$ before a or o; as, in the words, ^^fofode^^ ^^Alenpon,^^ In 
Worcester's Dictionary, it is attached to three other letters, 
to denote their soft sounds : viz., "GasJ; SasZ; xas gz.'', 

IJF [For oral exercises In ptmctufttlon, the teacher may select any well-pointed 
book, to which the furogolng mies and explanations may be applied by the pupiL An 
application of the principles of punctuation, either to points rlebtly inserted, or ia 
the correction of errors, is as easy a process as ordinary syntactical parsing or oorrect- 
ine; and, in proportion to the ntllity of these principles, as useful. The exercise, in 
relation to correct pointing, consists in reading some passage, in successive parts, ao- 
cording to its points: naming the latter, as they occur; and repeating th» rolea «r 
dootrines of pauotuatioAi as the reasons for tha marks employed.j 



CHAPTER IL— UTTERANCE. 

Utterance is tho art of vocal expression. It includes 
the principles of pronunciation ana elocution. 

SECTION I. — OF PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation, as distinguished from elocution, is the 
utterance of words taken separately. 
* Pronunciation requires a knowledge of the just powers 
of the letters in all their combinations, and of the force 
and seat of the accent. 

I. The Just Potoers of the letfers, are those sounds whidi 
are given to them by the best readers. 

II. Accent is the peculiar stress which wo lay upon some 
particular syllable of a word, whereby that syllable is distin- 
guished from the rest ; as, grdm-mar^ pram-md-ri-an. 

Every word of more than one syllable, has one of its sylla- 
bles accented. 

When the word is long, for the sake of harmony or distinct- 
ness, we often give a secondary or less forcible accent to an 
other syllable; as, to the last of tem-per-a-ture^ and to the 
second of in-dem-niji-cd-tion, 

A full and open pronunciation of the long vowel sounds, a 
clear articulation of the consonants, a forcible and well-placed 
accent, and a distinct utterance of the unaccented syllables, 
distinguish the elegant speaker. 



[^9* For a taW explanation of the principles of pronunciation, the learner is re* 
fBrred to Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary; for authorities in reference ta 
rariable usage, to the UniTersal and Cri^eal Dictionary of J. E. Worcester.] 
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BECnOK n. — OF KLOCmOK. 

Elocution is the utterance of words that are arranged 
into sentences, and form discourse. 

EJocution requires a knowledge, and right application^ 
of emphasis, pauses, inflections, and tones. 

L Mn^pkoM is the peculiar stress <^ voice which we lay 
upon some puticolar word or words in a s^itence, which are 
therebj di^anguiBhed fixHn the rest, as heing more especiali/ 
significant. 

n. Pmum are cessations in utterance, whidi serve equally 
to relieve the q)eaker, and to render language intelligible and 
pleasing. Ihe duration of the pauses should be proportionate 
to the degree <^ connexion betweai the parts of the discourse. 

UL InJUdiona are those peculiar variations of the human 
voice, by which a c(»tinuous sound is made to pass finom one 
note, key, or pitch, into an other. Hie passage of the voice 
from a k>wer to a higher or shriller note, is called the rising 
or upward inflection. The passage of the voice firom a higher 
to a lower or graver note, is called the falling or downward 
inflection, Hiese two opposite inflections may be heard in 
the following examples : 1 . The rising^ " Do you mean to gof* 
2. ThefltlUng, " When will you gdr 

Obb. — Qaeataoiis that maj be aoswered by yes or no, require the riaing In- 
flecdon ; thoee that df.miind any other answer, mnal be uttered with the 
Cilling inflftctjop, 

IV. Tones are those modulations of the voice, which depend 
upon the feelings of the speaker. They are what Sheridan 
d^iominates " the language <^ emotions." And it is of the ut> 
most importance, that they be natural, unaffected, and rightly 
adi^ted to the subject and to the occasion : for, upon them, in 
a great measure, depends all that is pleasing or tateresting in 
elocution. 



CHAPTER m.— ilGmiES. 

A Figure, in grammar, is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary spelling, formation, constmction, or 
application, of words. Ttere are, accordingly, figures 
of Orthography, figures of Etymology, figures of Syntax, 
and figures of Rhetoric. When figures are judiciously 
employed, they both strengthen and adorn expression. 
They occur more fiiequently in poetry than in prose ; 
and several of them are merely poetic licenses. 
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often used, is placed before a long or general note, to mark it 
as a note, without giving it a particular reference. 

19. [ 5 ] The Cedilla is a mark borrowed from the French, 
by whom it is placed under the letter c to give it the sound of 
$ before a or o; as, in the words, "^ck^," ^' Alenpon,'*^ In 
Worcester's Dictionary, it is attached to three other letters, 
to denote their soft sounds : yiz., "GasJ; SasZ; xas gz.^', 

tW^ [For oral exercises In pnnctnfttlon, fbe teacher may select any well-pointed 
book, to which the furogolni? rales and explanations may be applied by the pupiL An 
application uf the principles of punctuation, either to points rightly inserted, or ia 
Ibu correction of errors, is as easy a process as ordinary syntactical parsing or correct- 
ing; and, in proportion to the utility of these principles, as usefUI. The exercise, in 
relation to correct pointing, consista in reading some passage, in successive parta, ao- 
cordiug to its points: naming the latter, as they occur; and repeating Um rolea «r 
dootrinea of pauotuatioai as th« reasona for the marks employed.] 



CHAPTER IL— UTTERANCE. 

Utterance is tho art of vocal expression. It includes 
the principles of pronunciation ana elocution. 

SECTION I. — OF PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation, as distinguislied from elocution, is the 
utterance of words taken separately. 
' Pronunciation requires a knowledge of the just powers 
of the letters in all their combinations, and of the force 
and seat of the accent. 

I. The Just Powers of the letfers, are those sounds whidi 
are given to them by the best readers. 

II. Accent is the peculiar stress which wo lay upon some 
particular syllable of a word, whereby that syllable is distin- 
guished from the rest ; as, grdrn^mar, gram-md-ri-an. 

Every word of more than one syllable, has one of its sylla- 
bles accented. 

When the word is long, for the sake of harmony or distinct- 
ness, we often give a secondary or less forcible accent to an 
other syllable; as, to the last of tem-per-a-turey and to the 
second of in-dem-niji-cd'tion. 

A full and open pronunciation of the long vowel sounds, a 
clear articulation of the consonants, a forcible and well-placed 
accent, and a distinct utterance of the unaccented syllables, 
distinguish the elegant speaker. 



\]0S^ For a fhll explanation of the principles of pronimcfatlon, the learner is re- 
farred to Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary; for anthoritles in reference (• 
fariable usage, to the UnlTersal and Critteal Dictionary of J. E. Worcester.] 
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SECTION n. — OP ELOCUTION. 

Elocation is the utterance of words that are arranged 
into sentences, and form discourse. 

Elocution requires a knowledge, and right application^ 
of emphasis, pauses, inflections, and tones. 

L Emphasis is the peculiar stress of voice which we lay 
upon some particular word or words in a sentence, which are 
therehj distinguished fix>m the rest, as heing more especially 
significant. 

IL Pauses are cessations in utterance, which serve equally 
to relieve the speaker, and to render language intelligible and 
pleasing. The duration of the pauses should be proportionate 
to the d^:ree of connexion between the parts of the discourse. 

IlL InfleeUons are those peculiar variations of the hum on 

voice, by whidi a continuous sound is made to pass from one 

note, key, or pitch, into an other. The passage of the voice 

from a lower to a higher or shriller note, is called the Hsinf^ 

or upward inflecHon. The passage of the voice from a higher 

to a lower or graver note, is called the foiling or downward 

inflection. These two opposite inflections may be heard in 

the following examples : 1. The rising, " Do you mean to ^d/" 

2. The foiling, "When will you gdr 

Ob8. — Qnestions that may be answered by ^ or «/), require the rinlti^ In- 
flection ; thoBo that demand any other answer, mast be uttered with tht 
iulling inflection. 

IV. Tones are those modulations of the voice, which depend 
upon the feelings of the speaker. They are what Bheridan 
denominates " the language of emotions.'* And it is of the \xb^ 
most importance, that they be natural, unaffected, and t*lghtly 
adapted to the subject and to the occasion : for, upon tliem, in 
a great measure, depend all that is pleasing or interesting Iti 
elocution. 



CHAPTER in.— FIGURES. 

A Fignre, in grammar, is an intentional devlailou 
from the ordinary spelling, formation, oonstruotion, of 
application, of words. There are, accordingly, flgurei 
of Orthography, figures of Etymology, flgureg oi S^yntwx, 
and figures of Rhetoric. When figures are judioiougly 
employed, they both strengthen arid adorn expresubai 
They occur more fi-equently in poetry than in pi"©!© { 
and several of them are merely poetio lioenieii 
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often used, is placed before a long or general note, to mark it 
as a note, without giving it a particular reference. 

19. [ Q ] The Cedilla is a mark borrowed from the French, 
by whom it is placed under the letter c to give it the sound of 
i before a or o; as, in the words, ^^fa^ade^^ ^^ Alenfon,^^ In 
Worcester's Dictionary, it is attached to three other letters, 
to denote their soft sounds : viz^ ^*GasJ; SasZ; xas gz.", 

f3r* [For oral exercises In pnnotiiAtion, Uie teacher may select any welVpointed 
bvuk, to which the foroKolni; roles and explanations may be applied by the papiL An 
application i)f the principles of panctaatloOf either to points riehtly inserted, or ia 
I he correction of errors, Is as easy a process as ordinary syntactical parsing or correct- 
ing; and, In proportion to the nttlity of these principles, as usefUl. The exercise, la 
relation to correct pointing, eousiiits in reading some passage, in successive parts, ao- 
conling to Its points: naming the latter, as they occur; and repeatiog tho rolea «r 
dootriaes o/puiiotuatloxi, as the reasons for tlie marks employed.] 



CHAPTER II.— UTTERANCE. 

Utterance is tho art of vocal expression. It indudes 
the principles of pronunciation ana elocution. 

SECTION I. — OF PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation, as distinguished from elocution, is the 
utterance of words taken separately. 
* Pronunciation requires a knowledge of the just powers 
of the letters in all their combinations, and of the force 
and seat of the accent. 

I. The Jv^t Potoers of the letfers, are those sounds which 
are given to them by the best readers. 

II. Accent is the peculiar stress which wo lay upon some 
particular syllable of a word, whereby that syllable is distin- 
guished from the rest ; as, grdm-mar^ ffram-md-ri-an. 

Every word of more than one syllable, has one of its sylli^ 
bles accented. 

When the word is long, for the sake of harmony or distinct- 
ness, we often give a secondary or less forcible accent to an 
other syllable; as, to the last of tem-per-Orture^ and to the 
second of in-dem-niji-cd'tion. 

A full and open pronunciation of the long vowel soimds, a 
clear articulation of the consonants, a forcible and well-placed 
accent, and a distinct utterance of the unaccented syllables, 
distinguish the elegant speaker. 



[0S'^ For a ftill explanation of the principles of pronunciation, the learner is re- 
ferred to Walker^s Critical Pronouncing Dictionary; for authorities in reference ta 
rariablo usa^^e, to the UniYersal and Critical Dictionary of J. E. Worcester.] 
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SECTION II. — OF ELOCUTION. 

Elocution is the utterance of words that are arranged 
into sentences, and form discourse. 

Elocution requires a knowledge, and right application, 
of emphasis, pauses, inflections, and tones. 

I. Mnpham is the peculiar stress of voice which we lay 
upon some particular word or words in a sentence, which are 
therehy distinguished fi:om the rest, as being more especially 
significant. 

II. Pauses are cessations in utterance, which serve equally 
to relieve the speaker, and to render language intelligible and 
pleasing. The duration of the pauses should be proportionate 
to the degree of connexion between the parts of the discourse. 

III. Inflections are those peculiar variations of the human 

voice, by which a continuous sound is made to pass from one 

note, key, or pitch, into an other. The passage of the voice 

from a lower to a higher or shriller note, is called the risinp 

or upward inflection. The passage of the voice from a higher 

to a lower or graver note, is called the falling or downward 

inflection. These two opposite inflections may be heard in 

the following examples : 1. The rising^ " Do you mean to g6P 

2. The falling, " When will you gbr 

0b8. — Questions that may be answered by yts or n/>, reqniro the rising in- 
flection ; thoBO that demand any other answer, mast be uttered with the 
falling inflection. 

IV. Tones are those modulations of the voice, which depend 
upon the feelings of the speaker. They are what Sheridan 
denominates " the language of emotions." And it is of the ut> 
most importance, that they be natural, unaffected, and rightly 
adapted to the subject and to the occasion : for, upon them, in 
a great measure, depends all that is pleasing or interesting in 
elocution. 



CHAPTER in.— FIGURES. 

A Figure, in grammar, is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary spelling, formation, construction, or 
application, of wordls. There are, accordingly, figures 
of Orthography, figures of Etymology, figures of S;5j^ntax, 
and figures of Rhetoric. When figures are judiciously 
employed, they both strengthen and adorn expression. 
They occur more frequently in poetry than in prose ; 
and several of them are merely poetic licenses. 
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often used, is placed before a long or general note, to mark it 
as a note, without giving it a particular reference. 

19. [ Q ] The Cedilla is a mark borrowed from the French, 
by whom it is placed under the letter c to give it the sound of 
$ before a or o; as, in the words, ^^fofode,^^ ^^AlenfonJ'^ In 
Worcester's Dictionary, it is attached to three other letters, 
to denote their soft sounds : viz., ^*GasJ; SasZ; xas gz.", 

|# [For oral exercises In pnnotiiAtlon, the teacher may select any well'pointecl 
book, to which the foroKolni; roles and explanations may be applied by the paplL An 
application of the principles of panctaation, either to points rightly inserted, or la 
I ho correction of errors, is as easy a process as ordinary syntactical parsing or correct- 
ing; and, In proportion to the nttlity of these principles, as uselUl. The exercise, in 
relation to correct pointing, cousbts In reading some passage. In successive parts, ao- 
cording to its points: naming the latter, as they occur; and ropeatiog th« rolea or 
dootriQM o/punotuatloo, as the reasons for the marks employeUj 



CHAPTER IL— UTTERANCE. 

Utterance is the art of vocal expression. It includes 
tbe principles of pronunciation ana elocution. 

SECTION I. — OF PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation, as distinguished from elocution, is the 
utterance of words taken separately. 
* Pronunciation requires a knowledge of the just powers 
of the letters in all their combinations, and of the force 
and seat of the accent. 

I. The Just Pofwers of the letfers, are those sounds whidi 
are given to them by the best readers. 

II. Accent is the peculiar stress which wo lay upon some 
particular syllable of a word, whereby that syllable is distin- 
guished from the rest ; as, grdm-mar^ ffram-md-ri-an. 

Every word of more than one syllable, has one of its sylla- 
bles accented. 

When the word is long, for the sake of harmony or distinct- 
ness, we often give a secondary or less forcible accent to an 
other syllable; as, to the last of tem-per-Ort'Urey and to the 
second of in-dem-niji-cd-tion. 

A ftiU and open pronunciation of the long vowel soimds, a 
dear articulation of the consonants, a forcible and well-placed 
accent, and a distinct utterance of the unaccented syjlables, 
distinguish the elegant speaker. 

\J0Br For a ftill explanation of the principles of pronunciation, the learner is re- 
ferred to Walker^s Critical Pronouncing Dictionary; for authorities in refsrence ta 
faiiable usage, to the UnlYersal and Critical Dictionary of J. E. Worcester.] 
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SECTION II. — OP ELOCUTION. 

Elocution is the utterance of words that are arranged 
into sentences, and form discourse. 

Elocution requires a knowledge, and right application, 
of emphasis, pauses, inflections, and tonea 

I. Emphasis is the peculiar stress of voice which we lay 
upon some particular word or words in a sentence, which are 
therehj distinguished fi:om the rest, as heing more especially 
significant. 

IL Pauses are cessations in utterance, which serve equally 
to relieve the speaker, and to render language intelligible and 
pleasing. The duration of the pauses should be proportionate 
to the degree of connexion between the parts of the discourse. 

III. Infections are those peculiar variations of the human 

voice, by which a continuous sound is made to pass from one 

note, key, or pitch, into an other. The passage of the voice 

from a lower to a higher or shriller note, is called the rimig 

or upward inflection. The passage of the voice from a higher 

to a lower or graver note, is called the falling or downward 

inflection. These two opposite inflections may be heard in 

the following examples : 1. The rising^ " Do you mean to gdP'* 

2. ThefaUing, ** When will you goP' 

Ob8. — Qnestions that may be answered by yes or no^ require the rising in- 
flection ; those that demand any other answer, most be uttered with the 
falling inflection. 

IV. Tones are those modulations of the voice, which depend 
upon the feelings of the speaker. They are what Sheridan 
denominates ^' the language of emotions." And it is of the ut> 
most importance, that they be natural, unaffected, and rightly 
adapted to the subject and to the occasion : for, upon them, in 
a great measure, depends all that is pleasing or interesting in 
elocution. 



CHAPTER IIL— FIGURES. 

A Figure, in grammar, is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary spelling, formation, construction, or 
application, of wordts. There are, accordingly, figures 
of Orthography, figures of Etymology, figures of S;^ntax, 
and figures of Rhetoric. When figures are judiciously 
employed, they both strengthen and adorn expression. 
They occur more frequently in poetry than in prose; 
and several of them are merely poetic licenses. 
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often used, is placed before a long or general note, to mark it 
as a note, without giving it a particular reference. 

19. [ Q ] The Cedilla is a mark borrowed from the French, 
by whom it is placed under the letter c to give it the sound of 
i before a or o; as, in the words, ^^fugade^'' ^^AlenfonJ*^ In 
Worcester's Dictionary, it is attached to three other letters, 
to denote their soft sounds : viz., ^'GasJ; SasZ; xas gz.", 

f3r* [For oral exercises In pnnctnation, the teacher may select any well'polnted 
book, to wbich the forogoing rules and explanations may be applied by the papiL An 
aitplieation uf the principles of panctnatloo, either to points riehtly inserted, or la 
the correction of errors, is as easy a process as ordinary syntactical parsing or correct- 
ins; and, In proportion to the ntlllty of these principles, as usefUl. The exercise. In 
relation to correct pointing, cousbts In reading some passage, in successive parts, ao- 
cording to its points; naming the latter, as they occur; and repeatiog tlM rules or 
dootrines o/pouotuaUoa, as the reasons for the marks employed.] 



CHAPTER II.— UTTERANCE. 

Utterance is the art of vocal expression. It includes 
the principles of pronunciation ana elocution. 

SECTION I. — OF PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation, as distinguished from elocution, is the 
utterance of words taken separately. 
* Pronunciation requires a knowledge of the just powers 
of the letters in all their combinations, and of the force 
and seat of the accent. 

I. The Just Powers of the letfers, are those sounds which 
are given to them bj the best readers. 

II, Accent is the peculiar stress which wo lay upon some 
particular syllable of a word, whereby that syllable is distin- 
guished from the rest ; as, grdm-mar, gram-md-ri-an. 

Every word of more than one syllable, has one of its sylla- 
bles accented. 

When the word is long, for the sake of harmony or distinct- 
ness, we often give a secondary or less forcible accent to an 
other syllable; as, to the last of tem-per-c^iurey and to the 
second of in-dem-niji'cd-tion. 

A full and open pronunciation of the long vowel sounds, a 
clear articulation of the consonants, a forcible and well-placed 
accent, and a distinct utterance of the unaccented syllables, 
distinguish the elegant speaker. 



i0S'^ For a ftill explanation of the principles of pronunciation, the learner is re- 
ferred to Walker^s Critical Pronouncing Dictionary; for anthorities in reference t« 
rariablo usage, to the UnlYeraal and Critical Dictionary of J. K Worcester.] 
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SECTION II. — OF ELOCUTION. 

Elocution ifi the utterance of words that are arranged 
into sentences, and form discourse. 

Elocution requires a knowledge, and right application, 
of emphasis, pauses, inflections, and tones. 

I. Empham is the peculiar stress of voice which we lay 
upon some particular word or words in a sentence, which are 
therehy distinguished fi:om the rest, as being more especially 
significant. 

II. Pauses are cessations in utterance, which serve equally 
to relieve the speaker, and to render language intelligihle and 
pleasing. The duration of the pauses should he proportionate 
to the degree of connexion between the parts of the discourse. 

III. IiyflecHons are those peculiar variations of the human 

voice, by which a continuous sound is made to pass from one 

sote, key, or pitch, into an other. The passage of the voice 

from a lower to a higher or shriller note, is called the risinp 

or uptoard inflection. The passage of the voice from a higher 

to a lower or graver note, is called the falling or downward 

inflection. These two opposite inflections may be heard in 

the following examples : 1. The rising^ " Do you mean to gdP 

2. The falling, " When will you goP' 

Obs. — Qnestions that may be answered by yes or no^ reqniro the rising in- 
flection ; those that demand any other answer, mast be uttered with the 
falling inflection. 

IV. Tones are those modulations of the voice, which depend 
upon the feelings of the speaker. They are what Sheridan 
denominates '* the language of emotions." And it is of the ut> 
most importance, that they be natural, unaffected, and rightly 
adapted to the subject and to the occasion : for, upon them, in 
a great measure, depend all that is pleasing or interesting in 
elocution. 



CHAPTER IIL— FIGURES. 

A Figure, in grammar, is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary spelling, formation, construction, or 
application, of wordts. There are, accordingly, figures 
of Orthography, figures of Etymology, figures of Syntax, 
and figures of Rhetoric. When figures are judiciously 
employed, they both strengthen and adorn expression. 
They occur more frequently in poetry than in prose ; 
and several of them are merely poetic licenses. 
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often used, is placed before a long or general note, to mark it 
as a note, without giving it a particular reference. 

19. [ 9 ] The Cedilla is a mark borrowed from the French, 
by whom it is placed under the letter c to give it the sound of 
* before a or o ; as, in the words, ^'^fagade^^ " AlenfonJ^ In 
Worcester's Dictionary, it is attached to three other letters, 
to denote their soft sounds : viz., ^'GasJ; SasZ; xas gz", 

tW* [For oral exercises In pnnctnation, the teacher may select any we11*polnted 
book, to which the foregoing rules and explanations may be applied by the paplL An 
application uf the principles of pnnctnatlonf either to points rightly Inserted, or la 
t be correction of errors, is as easy a process as ordinary syntactical parsing or correct- 
ing ; and, In proportion to the utility of these principles, as asefal. The exercise, In 
relation to correct pointing, consists in reading some passage, in successive parts, ac- 
cording to its points; naming the latter, as they occur; and repeating tho rales <ir 
dootriBM of pouctuatloa, as the reasons for the marks employed.] 



CHAPTEE IL— UTTEEANCE. 

TJtterance is tbe art of vocal expression. It includes 
the principles of pronunciation and elocution. 

SECTION I. — OF PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation, as distinguished from elocution, is thei 
utterance of words taken separately. 
* Pronunciation requires a knowledge of the just powers 
of the letters in all their combinations, and of the force 
and seat of the accent. 

I. The Just Powers of the letfers, are those sounds which 
are given to them by the best readers. 

II. Accent is the peculiar stress which wo lay upon some 
particular syllable of a word, whereby that syllable is distin- 
guished from the rest ; as, grdm-mar, gram-md-ri-an. 

Every word of more than one syllable, has one of its sylla- 
bles accented. 

When the word is long, for the sake of harmony or distinct- 
ness, we often give a secondary or less forcible accent to an 
other syllable; as, to the last of temrper-Ortiirey and to the 
second of in-dem-niJi'Cd-tion. 

A full and open pronunciation of the long vowel sounds, a 
clear articulation of the consonants, a forcible and well-placed 
accent, and a distinct utterance of the unaccented syllables, 
distinguish the elegant speaker. 



[0S'^ For a ftill explanation of the principles of pronunciation, the learner is ra- 
fcrred to Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary; for anthodties in reference ta 
fviable usage, to the UnlYeraal and Critical Dictionary of J. E. Worcester.] 
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SECTION II. — OF ELOCUTION. 

Elocution is the utterance of words that are arranged 
into sentences, and form discourse. 

Elocution requires a knowledge, and right application, 
of emphasis, pauses, inflections, and tones. 

I. JEmphasis is the peculiar stress of voice which we lay 
upon some particular word or words in a sentence, which are 
tnerehy distinguished fi:om the rest, as being more especially 
significant. 

II. Pauses are cessations in utterance, which serve equally 
to relieve the speaker, and to render language intelligible and 
pleasing. The duration of the pauses should be proportionate 
to the degree of connexion between the parts of the discourse. 

III. Inactions are those peculiar variations of the human 

voice, by which a continuous sound is made to pass from one 

sote, key, or pitch, into an other. The passage of the voice 

from a lower to a higher or shriller note, is called the risinp 

or upward inflection. The passage of the voice from a higher 

to a lower or graver note, is called the falling or downward 

inflection. These two opposite inflections may be heard in 

the following examples : 1. ITie rising^ " Do you mean to g6P 

2. The falling, "When will you goP' 

Obs. — Qnestions that may be answered by yes or no^ reqniro the rising in- 
flection ; those that demand any other answer, mast be uttered with the 
fulling inflection. 

IV. Tones are those modulations of the voice, which depend 
upon the feelings of the speaker. They are what Sheridan 
denominates " the language of emotions." And it is of the ut- 
most importance, that they be natural, unaffected, and rightly 
adapted to the subject and to the occasion : for, upon them, in 
a great measure, depends all that is pleasing or interesting in 
elocution. 



CHAPTEE in.— FIGURES. 

A Figure, in grammar, is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary spelling, formation, construction, or 
application, of wordts. There are, accordingly, figures 
of Orthography, figures of Etymology, figures of S;5j^ntax, 
and figures of Rhetoric. When figures are judiciously 
employed, they both strengthen and adorn expression. 
They occur more frequently in poetry than in prose j 
and several of them are merely poetic licenses. 
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BECTION I. — ^FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

A Figure of Orthography is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary or true spelling of a word. 

The principal figures of Orthography are two ; namely, 
Mi-m^'Sia aad Ar'-eha-um. 

I. Mimem is a ludicrous imitation of some mistake or mis« 
pronunciation of a word, in which the error is mimicked by a 
filse spelling, or the taking of one word for an other; as, 
^*'Mai8ter, says he, have you any wery good weal in your 
vdUetf*^ — Columbian OrcUor^ p. 292. "Ay, he was j»or» at 
Monmouth, captain Gower." — ShaJc^ ^' I will description the 
matter to you, if you be capacity of it." — Id. 

" Perdigious I I can hardly stand." — Lhyd, 

n. An Archaism is a word or phrase expressed according 
to ancient usage, and not according to our modem orthog' 
raphy ; as, ^^Newe grene chese of smalle chmmynea comfortethe 
a kotte stomakeJ^ — ^T. Paynkl : Tooke's Diversions^ ii, 132, 

^ With him was rev'rend Contemplation pight^ 
Bow-bent with eld^ his beard of snowy hue." — Beattie. 

SECTION n.— FIGURES OP ETYMOLOGY. 

A Figure of Etjrmology is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary formation of a word. 

The principal figures of Etymology are eight; namely, 
A-phcer'-e-sis, Pros' -the-sis, St/n'-co-pe, A-poc'-ope^ Par-a-go'-ge^ 
Di-cer'-e-sis, Sgn-cer^-e-sis, and Tme'-sis, 

I. Aphceresis is the elision of some of the initial letters of a 
word : as, *gainsty ^gan^ ^neath, — ^for against, hegan^ beneath. 

II. Prosthesis is the prefixing of an expletive syllable to a 
word: as, adown, appaid, bestrewn, evanished, yclad, — for 
down, paid, strown, vanished, clad. 

III. Syncope is the elision of some of the middle letters of 
a word: as, medicine, for medicine; e'en, for even; o'^er, for 
over ; conqWing, for conquering ; se^nnight, for sevennight 

IV. Apocope, is the elision of some of the final letters of a 
word: as, tho\ for though; th\ for the; (other, for the other, 

V. Paragoge is the annexing of an expletive syllable to a 
word : as, withouten, for without ; deary, for dear ; Johnny, for 
John, 

VI. Diceresis is the separating of two vowels that might 
form a diphthong : as, cooperate, not cooperate ; aeronaut, not 
aronaut; orthoepy, not orthoepy, 

VII. Synoeresis is the sinking of two syllables into one : aa^ 
seest, for seest; tacked, for tack-ed; drowned^ for drownrcd^ 
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Obs. — ^When a vowel is entirely suppressed in pronoancifttion, (Tvhether 
retained in writing or not,) the consonants conuected with it, fall into an 
other syllable ; thus, tried, tri^st^ hoed or IcnPd^ lovfst or lov^st, are monosyl- 
lables; except in solemn oisoourse, in which the e is generally retained and 
made vocal. 

VIII. Tmesis is the inserting of a word between the parts 
of a compound; as, " On which side soever f'' — "To us ward;'^* 
—"To God ward:' 

SECTION m. — ^FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

A Figure of Syntax is an intentional deviation froni 
the ordinarj construction of words. 

The principal figures of Syntax are five ; namely. El-lip' -sis^ 
Plff-o-nasm^ Syl-lep'sis^ EriraV-la-ge^ and Hy per^-bor-ton. 

I. Ellipsis'^ is the omission of some word or words which 
are necessary to complete the construction, but not necessary 
to convey the meaning. Such words are said to be und&r» 
stood; because they are received as belonging to the sentence, 
though they are not uttered. 

Almost all compound sentences are more or less elliptical. 
There may be an omission of .any of the parts of speech, or 
even of a whole clause ; but the omission of articles or inter- 
jections can scarcely constitute a proper ellipsis^ Examples : 

1. Of the Article; as, "A man and [a] woman." — "The 
day, [thel month, and [^Aclyear." 

2. Of the Noun; as, "The common Uaw"] and the statute 
law." — " The twelve [apostUsV^ — " One [5ooAr] of my books.'* 
— "A dozen Ihottlesl of wine. 

3. Of the Adjective; as, "There are subjects proper for the 
one, and not [proper'] for the other," — Karnes. 

4. Of the Prowown ; as, "I love [Am] and [i] fear him." — 

" The estates [t£>AicA] we own." 

» ■ ■■ , ■ ■ <, 

* There nerer can be an ellipsis of any thing which is either unnecessary to the con- 
Btraction or necessary to the sense , for to say what we mean and nothing more, never 
can constitute a deviation from the ordinary grammatical construction of words. Aa 
a figure of Syntax, therefore, the elUpHa can be only of such words as are so evidently 
suggested to the reader, that the writer is as fally answerable for them as if he had 
written them. To suppose an ellipsis where there is none, or to overlook one where 
it really occurs, is to pervert or mutilate the text. In order to accommodate It to the 
parser's ignorance of the principles of syntax. There never can be either a general 
>uniformlty or a self-consistency in our methods of parsing, or in our notions of gram- 
mar, till the true nature of an ellipala is clearly ascertained ; so that the writer shall 
distinguish it from a blundering omission that impairs the sense, and the reader 
be barred from an arbitrary insertion of what would be cumbrous and useless. By 
adopting loose and extravagant ideas of the nature of this flflrure, some pretenders to 
learning and philosophy have been led into the most whimsical and opposite notions 
concerning the grammatical construction of language. Thus, with equal absurdity, 
Cardell and ^erman^ in their Philosophic Grammars^ attempt to conftite the doc- 
trines of their predecessors, by supposing elHpses at pleasure. And while the former 
teaches, that prepositions do not govern the objective case, but that every verb is 
transitive, ana governs at least two objects, expressed or understood, its own and that 
of a preposition ; the latter, with Just as good an argument, contends, that no verb if 
transitive, but that every objective case is governed by a preposition exproMed or " 
derttood, A world of uouseuse for lack of a d^tUHon I 
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5. Of the Verb; as, "Who did this? T [did tV].— «T« 
whom thus Eve, yet sinless*' [S'^^^J* 

6. Of the Participle; as, "jfiiat [being] o*er, they part." 

7. Of the Adverb; as, " He spoke [wisecyj and acted wisely.** 
i— " Exceedingly great and [exceedingly] powerful.*' 

8. Of the Conjunction; as, "The fruit of the Spirit is love, 
[and] joy, [and] peace, land] long-suffering, [and] gentleness, 
[and goodness, ^ncfj mith, [antf] meekness, [and] temper- 
ance. — GaL, V, 22. The repetition of the conjunction is called 
Polysyndeton ; and the omission of it. Asyndeton. 

9. Of the Preposition; as, "[On] this day." — "[/«] next 
month." — ^" He departed [/rom] this life." — " He gave [to] me 
a book."— "To walk [through] a mile." 

10. Of the Interjection; as, "Oh! the frailty, [Oh!] the 
wickedness of men !" 

11. Of a Phrase or Clause ; asj "The active commonly do 
more than they are bound to do ; the indolent [commonly d6\ 
less" [than Viey are bound to do]. 

II. Pleonasm is the introduction of superfluous words. This 
figure is allowable only, when, in animated discourse, it ab- 
ruptly introduces an emphatic word, or repeats an idea to im- 
press it more strongly ; as, "^c that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear !" — " All ye inhabitants of the world, and dwellers on the 
earth .'" — " There shall not be left one stone upon an other, iJiat 
shall not be thrown down.'''' — " I know thee who thou artJ" — 
JBible. A Pleonasm is sometimes impressive and elegant; but 
an unemphatic repetition of the same idea, is one of the worst 
feults of bad writing. 

m. Syllepsis is agreement formed according to the figura- 
tive sense of a word, or the mental conception of the thing 
spoken of, and not according to the literal or common use of 
the term ; it is therefore, in general, connected with some 
Agure of rhetoric: as, "The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld his glory." — John^ i, 14. "Then 
Philip went down to the city of Samaria, and preached Christ 
unto them.^ — Acts, viii, 5. " While Evening di*aws her crim- 
son curtains round." — Thomson. 

rV. Miallage is the use of one part of speech, or of one 
modification for an other. This figure borders closely upon 
solecism '* and, for the stability of the language, it should be 

* Deyiations of this kind are, in ffensral, to be considered solecisms ; otherwise th« 
rules of grammar would be of no use or authority. Deaptider^ an ancient Latin gram- 
maiian, gave an improper latitude to this figure, under the name of ArUiptoHs; an<| 
Behourt and others extended it still further. But Sanctivs says. ** AntiptoH ffram' 
onatioorum wiMl ianperltMM^ quod AgmerUtun H 689«t verunu/rtutra quartrdhur^ 
^umn oawm verba regereivk^ Aaa the MutiMra J)e Port Boyai reject tha fifut 
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sparingly indulged. There are, however, several forms of it 
which can appeal to good authority : as, 

1. " You know that you are Brutus, that «p«a^ this." — Shak, 

2. "They fall successive [ly]. and successive [lyj rise.''^P(dip«. 

3. " Than whom [who] none higher sat." — Millon, 

4. "Sure some disaster has be/eir [befallen]. — G^y. 

5. " So furious was that onset's shock, 

• Destruction's gates at once unlock" — Ho^g. 

V. Hyperhaton is the transposition of words ; as, " He wan- 
ders earik around^ — Cotoper, " Rings the world with the vain 
stir." — Id, " Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him de* 
clare I unto you." — Acts. This figure is much employed in 
poetry. A judicious use of it confers harmony, variety, 
strength, and vivacity upon composition. But core should be 
taken les( it produce ambiguity or obscurity. 

SECTION IV. — FIGUEES OF BHETORIO. 

A Figure of Ehetoric is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary application of words. Some figures 
of this kind are commonly called Tropes, i. e., turns. 

Numerous departures from perfect simplicity of diction, 
occur in almost every kind of composition. They are mostly 
founded on some similitude or relation of things, which, by 
the power of imagination, is rendered conducive to ornament 
or illustration. 

The principal figures of Rhetoric are fourteen; namely 
Sim''i'le\ Met-a-phor^ AH-le-gor-y^ Me-ton'-y-my^ Syn-ec^-do-che^ 
Hy-per*-bo4e^ Vis-ion^ A-^po^ -tro^he^ PeV'Son'-i-Ji'^ui/'tion, Mr-o- 
tef^is^ Ec-pho-ne-sis^ An-tith'-e-sis, Cli'-max, and T-ro-ny, 

I. A Simile is a simple and express comparison ; and is 
generally introduced by like, as, or so : as, 

" At first, like thunder's distant tone^ 
The rattling din came rolling on." — Hogg, 

** Man, like the generous vine, supported lives ; 
The strength he gains, is from th' embrace he gives." — Popei 

IL A Metaphor is a figure that expresses the resemblance 
of two objects by applying either the name, or some attribute 
adjunct, or action of the one, directly to the other ; as, 

1. " His eye was morning's brightest ray^ — Hogg. 

2. " An angler in the tides of feme." — Id. 

Altogether. There are, however, some changes of this kind, which the grammarian li 
not competent to condomn, though thejr do not accord with the ordinary principles of 
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8. " Beside him sleeps the warrior's bow." — Langhome, 

4. ^ Wild &ncies in his moody brain, 

OawhoVd unbridled and unbound.^ — Sogg, 

5. '' Speechless, and fix'd in all the death of wo.'' — 7%om« 

m. An Allegory is a continued narration of fictitious events, 
designed to represent and illustrate important realities. Thus 
the Fsalmist repres^ts the Jewish nation under the symbol of 
ta vine : " Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : thou hast 
cast out the heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room 
before it, and didst cause it to take deep root ; and it tilled the 
land. The hills were covered with the shadow of it, and tho 
boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars." — P*., Ixxx, 8. 

Ohs. — ^The AUe^pryy agreeably to tlie foregoing' definition of it, indndes 
moBt of those similitades which in the Scriptures are called jNzm^Zef ; it in- 
cludes also the better sort otfahUa. The term allegory is sometimes a[>plied 
to a iru€ hUtory in wMch something else is intended, than is contained in the 
words Hterallv taken. [See Qah^ iv, 24.1 In the Scriptures^ the term fat)U 
denotes an idle and groundleBS stoiy. [see 1 Tim,, iv, 1 ; and 2 Pe^., i, 16.] 

IV. A Metonymy ia a change of names. It is founded on 
some such relation as that of cause and effect, of subject and 
adjunct, of place and inhabitant, oi container and thing contain' 
ed^ or of sign and thing signified: as, " God is our salvation;'" 
i. e.. Saviour, — " He was the sigh of her secret soul ;" i. e., the 
youth she loved. — "They smote the ct^;" i. e., citizens. — 
"My son, give me thy heart ;^ i. e., affection. — ^"The sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah ;" i. e., kingly power. 

V. Synedoche is the naming of the whole for a part, or of 
a part for the whole ; as, " Ihis roof [i. e., house] protects 
you." — *'^ Now the year [i. e., summer] is beautiful." 

VI. Hyperbole is extravagant exaggeration, in which the 
imagination is indulged beyond the sobriety of truth; as, 

"The sky shrunk upward with unusual dread. 
And trembling Tiber div'^d beneath his bed,^ — Dryden. 

VII. Visiony or Imagery, is a figure by which the speaker 
represents the objects of his imagination, as actually before hi« 
eyes, and present to his senses ; as, 

"I see the dagger-crest of Mar! 
I see the Moray's silver star 
Wave o'er the cloud of Saxon war. 
That up the lake comes winding far !" — Scott 

VIII. Apostrophe is a turning from the regular course of the 
subject, into an animated address ; as, '' Death is swallowed 
up in victory. O Death ! where is thy sting 1 O Grave I 
where is thy victory 1" — 1 Cor., xv, 54, 55. 

IX. Personification is a figure by which, in imagination, w« 
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ascribe intelligence and personality to unintelligent beings or 
abstract qualities ; as, 

1. "The TFbrm, aware of his intent, 

• Harangued him thus, right eloquent." — Cowper, 

2. " Lo, steel-clad War his gorgeous standard rears !" — Rog. 

3. " Hark ! Truth proclaims, thy triumphs cease." — Id, 

X. JErotesis is a figure in which the speaker adopts the form 
-of interrogation, not to express a doubt, but, in general, confi- 
dently to assert the reverse of what is asked ; as, " Hast thou 
an arm like God? or canst thou thunder with a voice like 
him ?" — Job^ xl, 9. " He that planted the ear, shall he not 
hear ? he that formed the eye, shall he not see 1" — Ps., xci v, 9. 

XI. Ecphonesi8 is a pathetic exclamation, denoting some 
violent emotion of the mind ; as, " O liberty ! — O sound once 
delightful to every Konrian ear ! — O sacred privilege of Roman 
citizenship! — once sacred — ^now trampled upon!" — Cicero. 
" O that I had wings like a dove ! for then would I fly away 
and be at rest !" — A., Iv, 6. 

XIL Antithesis is a placing of things iii opposition, to heighten 
their effect by contrast ; as, 

** Contrasted ^ults. through all his manners reign ; 
Though j90or, luxurious ; though submissive, vain/ . 
Though grave ^ yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue ; 
And e'en in penance, planning sins anew." — Goldsmith, 

Xin. Climax is a figure in which the sense is made to ad- 
Tance by successive steps, to rise gradually to what is more 
and more important and interesting, or to descend to what is 
more and more minute and particular ; as, " And beside this, 
giving all diligence, add to your faith, virtue ; and to virtue, 
knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; and to temper- 
ance, patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, 
brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kindness, charity." — 2 
Peter, i, 5. * 

XIV. Irony is a figure in which the speaker sneeringly ut^ 
ters the direct reverse of what he intends shall be understood ; 
as, " We have, to be sure, great reason to believe the modest 
man would not ask him for a debt, when he pursues his lifo." 
— Cicero, 



CHAPTER IV.— VERSIFICATION*. 

Versification is the art of arranging words into lines 
of correspondent length, so as to produce harmony by 
the regular alternation of syllables differing in quantity. 
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SEcrrioN I. — OF quantitt. 

The Quantity of a s;^llable, is the relative portion of 
time occupied in uttering it. In poetry, every syllable 
is considered to be either long or short. A long syllable 
is reckoned to be equal to two short ones. 

0b8. 1. — The quantity of a syllable does not depend on the sound of tlie 
vowel or diphthong^ but principally on the degree of accentual force with 
which the syllable is uttered, whereby a greater or less portion of time is 
employed. The open vowel sounds are those which are the most easily pro- 
tracted, yet they often occur in the shortest and feeblest syllables. 

Obs. 2. — Most monosyllables are variable, and may be made either long or 
short, as suits the rhythm. In words of greater length, the accented syllable 
is always long ; and a syllable immediately before or alter that which ia ao- 
oented, is always short. 

SECTION II.— OF BHYMB. 

Bhyme is a similarity of sound, between the last syl- 
lables of different lines or half lines. Blank verse is 
verse without rhyme. 

Obs. — ^The principal rhyming syllables are almost always long. Double 
rhyme oddH oae snort syllable ; triple rhyme, two. Buch syllabled are reduo* 
dant in iambic and anapestio verses. 

SECTION m.— OF POETIC FEET. 

A line of poetry consists of successive combinations of 
syllables, called ^et A -poQiiofoot^ in English, consists 
either of two or of three syllables. 

The principal English feet are the Iambus^ the TVoehee, the 
Anapestj and the Dactyl, 

1. Theiam6w«, or lamh^ is a poetic foot consisting of a short 
syllable and a long one ; as, betray^ confess, 

2. The Trochee^ or Choree^ is a poetic foot consisting of a 
long syllable and a short one ; as, hateful, pettish. 

3. The Anapest is a poetic foot consisting of two short syl- 
lables and one long one ; as, contravene^ acquiesce, 

4. The Dactyl is a poetic foot consisting of one long syllable 
and two short ones ; as, labourer, possible. 

We have, accordingly, four principal kinds of verse, or poetic 
measure ; Iambic, Trochaic^ Anapestic, and Dactylic. 

Obs. 1. — ^The more pure these several kinds are preserved, the more exact 
•nd complete is the chime of the verse. But poets generally indulge some 
variety ; not so much, however, aa to confound the drift of the rhythmieal 
pulsations. 

Obs. 2. —Among the occasional diversificataons of metre, are sometimes 
found or supposed sundry other feet, which are called secondary: as, the 
^pondee^ a foot of two long syllables; the Pyrrhic^ of two short: the Mdosiy 
01 three long syllables; the jVihrach^ of three short: the Amphibrach^ a long 
By liable with a short one on each side ; the AinphimaCyAmphirnac&', or Or^ie, 
A short syllable with a long one on each side : the Bacchy, a short syllablt 
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and two Jong ones; the Antiba/xhy, or Jlypobacchy. two long syllables and a 
Bhort one. Yet iew^ if any, of tbese feet, are really necesmry to a snffldent 
explanation of English verse ; and the adopting of so many is liable to th) 
great objection, that we thereby produce diiterent modes of measuring ths 
same lines. 

Obs. 3.— Sometimes also verses are variegated by what is called the pedal 
ecBsura, or oesure / (i. e., ciUting ;) which is a single long syllable counted by 
itself as a foot. For, despite the absurd suffgestions of man v grammarians 
and prosodists to the contrary, all metrical deficiencies and redundaneiet 
embrace nothing but thort syllaoles, and the number of long ones in a linl 
is almost always the number oifeet which compose it: as, 

** Keeping | IwneA time, | tims, 
In a I sort of | Kunio | rhymeJ'^—E, A, Foe* 

SECTION IV. — ^OF SCANNING. 

JSoanninffj or Scansion, is the dividing of verses into 
tlie feet which compose them, according to the several 
orders of poetic numbers, or the diJBferent kinds of metre. 

Obs.— When a syUable is wanting, the verse is sud to be eataleeHe ; when 
the measure is exact, the line is (uxUaleeHo ; when there is a redundant syl- 
lable, it forms hypermMer, or a line hypercatdlectic. 

Order I. — ^Iahbio Versb. 

In Iambic verse, the stress is laid on the even syllables, and 
the odd ones are short. It consists of the following measures i-^ 

Measure 1st. — ^Iambic of Eight Feet, or Octoraeter. 

•* O all I yS p6o!-pl§, clap | ySur hands, | and with | trinm[- 
phant volc|-6s sing ; 
No force | the might{-y pow'r | withstands | of God | thd 
u|-niversl-al King." 

Obs. — ^Eaoh couplet of this verse is now commonlv reduced to, or ex- 
changed for, a simple stanza of four tetrameter lines ; tnus, — 

•* The hour | is come ! — ^the cherl-ish'd hour. 
When from | the Dusj-y world | set free, 
I seek I at length | my Ione|-ly bower. 
And muse | in si|-lent thought | on thee.** — Eooh, 

Measure 2d. — Iambic of Seven Feet, or Heptameter. 

*'Thd L5rd | desc6nd|-€d from | &b6ve, | &nd bow'd | thd 
h6av|-ens high." 

Obs. — ^Modern poets have divided this kind of verse, into alternate liaea 
offour and of three feet; thus, — 

" O blind I tfi each | ind111!-ggnt film 
Of pOw'r I stiprfemel-ly wise, 
"Who fanl-cy hapl-piness I in aught 
The hand | of heav'n | denies P* 

Measure 3d. — ^Iambic of Six Feet, or Hexameter. 

"Thy realm | for6v|-er lasts, | thy own | Mgssl|-&h rfiigns." 

Obs.— This is the Mexandrwie: it is seldom used except to complete a 
■tanza in an ode, or occasionally to close a period in heroic rhyme. I^reaeli 
heroioB are similar to this. 

23* 
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Measure 4th. — Iambic of Five Feet, or Pentameter. 

** Fdr praise | t6o dear -ly lov'd | 5r warm|-iy sought, 
£nfee|-bles all | inter -nal strength | of thought." 

" With s6l|-dmn ad|-dra|-tion down ( th6y cast 

Their crowns | inwove | with am|-arant | and gold." 

Obb. 1. — ^Tliis is the regular English 'heroyi. It is, perhaps, the only mea»- 
mie suitable for blank verse. 
Obs. 2.-— The EUgiao Stanza conslBts of four heroics rhyming alternately; 

" Enough I has Heav'n | IndulgM | of joy | below, 
To tempt I our tur|-riance in | this lovNi | retreat; 

Enough I has Heaven | ordain'd | of use|-fiil wo, 
To make ) us langl-uish for | a hapl-pier seat.^* 

Measure 5th. — lambio of Four Feet, or Tetrameter. 
" Th6 joys I Srbove | fire tin -dSrstood 
And rel|-ish'd on|-ly by | the good." 

Measure 6th. — ^Iambic of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 
" Blue llghtj-nlngs singe | thS waves, 
And thun|-der rends | the rock." 

Measure 7th. — lambio of Two Feet, or Dimeter. 

"Thgir love | §-nd awe 
Supply' I the law." 

Measure 8th. — ^Iambic of One Foot, or Monometer. 

" How bright. 

The light !" 

Obs. 1. — Lines of fewer than seven syllables are seldom found, except in 
eonhexion with longer verses. 

Obs. 2. — In iambic verse, the first foot is often varied, by introducing a 
trochee; as, 

^'Planets \ knd stins I riin lawl-lgss through | thS sky." 
Obs. 8. — By a synaeresis of tne two snort syllables, or perhaps by mere 
substitution, an anapest may sometimes be employed for an iambus ; or a 
dactyl, for a trochee : as, 

"d?'«r man\^ a /n>|-zen, man|-y af\-ery Alp.''* 

Order II. — ^Trochaic Versb. 

In Trochaic verse, the stress is laid on the odd syllables, and 
the even ones are short. Single-rhymed trochaic omits the 
final short syllable, that it may end with a long one. This 
kind of verse is the same as iambic would be without the ini- 
tial short syllable. Iambics and trochaics often occur in the 
same poem. 

Measure 1st. — ^Trochaic of Eight Feet, or Octometer. 

**Once up|-on a | midnight | dreary, | while I | pondered, | 
weak and | weary, 
Over I many d \ quaint and | curidus | volume | of for] 
-gotten I lore, 
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While I I nodded, | nearly .| napping, | suddenj-ly there | 
came a | tapping, 
As of I some one | gently | rapping, | rapping | at my | 
chamber 1 door." 



Measure 2d. — ^Trochaic of Seven Feet, or Heptameter. 

^Hasten, | Lord, to | rescue | me, and | set me | safe from | 
trouble ; 
Shame thou I those who | seek my | soul, re|-ward their | 
mischief | double." 

Single Bhyme. 

** Night and | morning | were at | meeting | over | WaterJ 
-loo; 
Cocks had | sung their | earliest \ greeting; | faint and | low 
they I crew." 

Measure 3d. — ^Trochaic of Six Feet, or Hexameter. 

• On a I mountain stretch'd b6|-neath & | hoar^ | wlll6w, 
Lay a | shepherd swain, and | view'dthe | rolling | billow.'' 

Single Rhyme. 

** Lonely | in the | forest, | subtle | from his | birth, 
Lived a | necro|-mancer, | wondrous | son of | earth." 

Measure 4th. — ^Trochaic of Five Feet, or Pentameter. 
« Virttie's | bright'ning | ray sh&ll | beam f^r | 6v6r." 

Single Bhyme. 

« Idl6 I aftgr | dinner, I In his | chair. 
Sat a I farmer, | ruddy, | &t, and | &ir." 

Measure 5th. — Trochaic of Four Feet, or Tetrameter. 

*' Round & I holy | calm dif [-fusing. 
Love of I peace and | lonely | musing." 

Single Rhyme. 

«< Restless I mortals | toil f^r | n&ught, 
Bliss in | vain from | earth is | sought." 

Measure 6th. — ^Trochaic of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 
" When 6ur | hearts &re | mourning." 

Single Rhyme. 

« In th6 I days 6f | old. 
Stories | plainly | told." 

Measure 7th. — ^Trochaic of Two Feet, or Dimeter. 

"Fancy I viewing, 
Joys en|-suing." 
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Single Rhyme. 



« TumGlt 
Sink to 



cdase, 



n 



peace. 

Measure StL — ^Trochaic of One Foot, or Monometer. 

" Changing, 
Ranging." 

Order III. — Anafkstio Versb, 

In Anapestio verse the stress is laid on every third syllable 
The first foot of an anapestio line, may be an iambus. 

Measure 1st. — ^Anapestio of Four Feet, or Tetrameter. 

** At thS close I 5f the day, | whfin th6 ham|-l6t Is still, 
And mor I -tals the sweets [ of forget |-fulness prove." 

Hypermeter with Double Rhyme. 

•• In a word, | so complete|-ly forestall'd | were the wish|-ea, 
Even har[-mony struck | from the noise | of the dish]-es." 

Hypermeter with Triple Rhyme. 

** Lean Tom, | when I saw | him, last weet, | on his hone \ 
awry, 
Threatened loud|-ly totum | me to stone [ with his «or|-cery.* 

Measure 2cl. — ^Anapestio of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 

" I am mon -Srch 6f all | I stirvfiy ; 
My right there is none j to dispute." 

Measure 3d. — Anapestio of Two Feet, or Dimeter. 

" When I look | 5n m^ boys, 
They renew | all my joys." 

Measure 4th. — ^Anapestio of One Foot, or Monometer. 

** On th6 land 
Let me stand." 

Order IV. — Dactylic Verse. 

In pure Dactylic verse, the stress is laid on the first syllable 
of each successive three ; that is, on the first, the fourth, the 
seventh, the tenth syllable, &c. Full dactylic generally forma 
triple rhyme. When one of the final short syllables is omitted, 
the rhyme is double; when both, single. Dactylic with single 
rhyme is the same as anapestio would be without its initial 
short syllables. Dactylic measure is rather uncommon; and, 
when employed, is seldom perfectly regular. ^ 
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Measure 1st. — Dactylic of Eight Feet, or Octometer. 

"NimrSdthe | huntgrwas | mighty in | hunting, and | famed 
as the I ruler of | cities of yore ; 
Babel, and | Erech, and | Accad, and Calneh, from | Shi. 
nar's fair | region his | name afar bore." 

Measure 2d. — Dactylic of Seven Feet, or Heptameter. 

^" Out of the I kingdom of | Christ shall be | gathered, by | 
angels o'er ] Satan vic|-torious, 
AH that of [fendeth, that | lieth, that | feileth to | honour his 
I name ever | glorious.'* 

Measure 3d. — Dactylic of Six Feet, or Hexameter. * 

* T^me, thou art | ever in | motion, on | wheels of the | days, 
years, and | ages ; 
BesUess as | waves of the | ocean, when | Eurusor | Boreas 
1 rages." 

Example without Rhyme. 

"This is the | forest pri|-meval ; but | where are the | hearts 
that be|-neath it 
Leap'd like the I roe, when he | hears in tffe | woodland the 
I voice of the | huntsman *?" 

Measure 4th. — Dactylic of Fiva Feet, or Pentameter. 

*'Now thou dost I welcome me, | welcome me, | from the 
dark | sea, 
Land of the | beautiful, | beautiful, | land of the [ free." 

Measure 5th. — Dactylic of Four Feet, or Tetrameter. 

•*B6ys will an|tlcipate, I lavish, and | dissipate 

All that ycJur | busy pate | hoarded with | care ; 
And, in their | foolishness, I passion, and | mulishness, 
Charge you with ( churlishness, | spurning your ( pray'r." 

Measure 6th. — Dactylic of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 
" Ever sing | merrily, | merrily.'* 

Measure 7th. — Dactylic of Two Feet, or Dimeter. 

" Free frSm 8a|ti6ty, 
Care, and anx iety, 
Charms in va riety. 
Fall to his I share." 

Measure 8th. — ^Dactylic of One Foot, or Monometar, 

" Fearmuy, 

Tearfullv." 
A 12* 
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CHAPTER v.— ORAL EXERCISES. 
EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

PRAXIS VIII.— PROSODICAL. 

In the Eighth Praxis, are exemplified the several Figures of 
Orthography, of Etyriiology, of Syntax^ and of Rhetoric, which 
the parser may name and define ; and by it the pupil may 
also be exercised in relation to the principles of Punctuation^ 
Utterance^ and Versification. 

LESSON I. — ^FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHT. 
MIMESIS AND ARCHAISM. 

^^Fery goot: I will make 2i,prief oi it in my note-book ; and 
we will afterwards ^ork upon the cause with as great discreetly 
as we can." — Shah, 

" Vat is you sing ? I do not like dese toys. Pray you, go 
and vetch me in my closet un boitier verd; a box, a green-a 
box. Do intend vat I speak ? a green-a box." — Id, 

'^ I ax'd you what you had to sell. I am fitting out a wessel 
for Wenice, loading her with warious keinds of prowisions, and 
wittualling her for a long woyage ; and I want several undred 
weight of weal, wenison, <Sbc., with plenty of inyons and winegar^ 
for the preserwation of ealthJ*' — Columbian Orator, p. 292. 

"None [else are] so desperately evilly as they -that, may bee 
good and will not : or have beene good and are not." — Rev, 
John Rogers, 1620. " A Carpenter finds his work as hee left 
it, but a Minister shall find his sett back. You need preach 
continualJy."-^/(f. 

** Here whilom ligg^d th' Esopus of his age, 
But call'd by Fame, in soul ypricked deep." — Thomson. 

** It was a fountain of Nepenthe rare, 
. Whence, as Dan Homer sings, huge pleasaunce grew."— TSl 

LESSON n.— FIGURES OP ETYMOLOGY. 

APHiBRESIS, PROSTHESIS, SYNCOPE, APOCOPE, PABAGOQE, DLS^RSSIg, 

SYNTHESIS, AND TMESIS. 

Bend Against the steepy hill thy breast. 

Burst down like torrent from its crest." — Scott. 

^Tis mine to teach th^ inactive hand to reap 

Kind nature's bounties, o''er the globe diffused. — Dyer. 

Alas ! alas ! how impotently true 

TIC aerial pencil forms the scene anew. — Cawthorne. 
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Here a deformed monster ^oy'fl? to won, 
Which on fell rancour ever was ybent — Lhyd. 

Withouten trump was proclamation made. — Thomson. 

The gentle knight, who saw their rueful case, 

Let fail adown his silver beard some tears. 

* Certes,' quoth he, ' it is not e*en in grace, 

T^ undo the past and eke your broken years.' — IcL 

Vain tampering has hntfostei^d his disease; 

'jTw desp'rate, and he sleeps the sleep of death. — Oowpir. 

I have a pain upon my forehead here — 

Why thafs with watching ; ^ twill away again. — Shakspeare. 

ru to the woods, among the happier brutes ; 

Come, lefs away ; hark ! the shrill horn resounds. — Smith, 

What prayer and supplication soever be made. — Bible. 

By the grace of God we have had our conversatioa in th« 
world, and more abundantly to you roard, — Id, 

LESSON m. — ^FIGURES OP SYNTAX. 
FIGURE I. ^ELLIPSIS. 

And now he &intly kens the bounding fawn, 

And [ — "l villager [ — '] abroad at early toil. — Beattie, 

The cottage curs at [ — ] early pilgrim bark. — Id. 

Tis granted, and no plainer truth appears, 

Our most important [ — ^] are our earliest years. — Cowper» 

To earn her aid, with fix'd and anxious eye, 

He looks on nature's [ — ] and on fortune's course ; 

Too much in vain. — Akenside. 

True dignity is his, whose tranquil mind 

Virtue has rais'd above the things [ — 1 below ; 

Who, ev'ry hope and [ — 1 fear to Heav'n resign'd. 

Shrinks not, though Fortune aim her deadliest blow. ^^Beattie. 

For longer in that paradise to dwell. 

The law [ — ] I gave to nature, him forbids. — MUton. 

So little mercy shows [ — ^ who needs so much. — Cotcper, 

Bliss is the same [ — 1 in subject, 9s [ — ] in king ; 

In [ — 1 who obtain defence, and [ — ] who defend. — Pope. 

Han made for kings ! those optics are but dim 

That tell you so — say rather, they [^ for him. — Cotvper^ 

Man may dismiss compassion from his heart, 
But God will never [ }.-^Id, 
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Mortals whose pleasures are their only care, 

First wish to be impos'd on, and then are [ — ]. — Id. 

Vigour [ — 1 from toil, from trouble patience grows, — BeatUe, 

Where now the rill melodious, [ — ] pure, and cool. 

And meads, with life, and mirth, and beauty crown'd ? — Id, 

How dead the v^etable kingdom lies ! 
••How dumb the tuneful [ '\ ! — Thomson. 

Self-love and Reason to one end aspire, 

Pain [ — ] their aversion, pleasure [ — ] their desire ; 

But greedy that its object would devour, 

This [ — '] taste the honey, and not wound the flower. — Pop9. 

LESSON rV.-r-FIGUBBS OF SYNTAX. 
FIGURE n. PLEONASM. 

According to their deeds, accordingly he will repay ; fury to 
his adversaries, recompense to his enemies. — B^le. 

My head is filled with dew, and my locks with the drops of 
the night — Sohmon^s Song, v, 2. 

Thou hast chastised me, and I was chastised, as a bullock un- 
accustomed to the yoke : turn thou me, and I shall be turned; 
for thou art the Lord my God. — «/er., xxxi, 18. 

Consider the lilies of the field how they grow. — Matt., vi, 28. 

He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. — 2 Cor,, x, 17. 

He too is witness, noblest of the train 

That waits on man, the flight-performing horse, — Cowper. 

nOURB in. ^SYLLEPSIS. 

Thou art Simon the son of Jona: thou shalt be called 
Cephas ;' which is, by interpretation, a stone. — John, i, 42. 

Thus saith the Lord of hosts : ' Behold, I will break the bow 
of Elam, the chief of their might.' — Jer., xlix, 35. 

Behold I lay in Zion a stumbling-stone and rock of oflence ; 
and whosoever believeth on him shall not be ashamed. — Eom^ 
ix, 33. 

Thus Conscience pleads her cause within the breast. 
Though long rebeird against, not yet suppress'd. — Covjper* 

Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. — Id. 

For those the race of Israel oft forsook 
Their living strength, and unfrequented left 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
To bestial gods. — Milton, 



^ 
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LESSON V. — FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 
FIGURE IV. ENALLAGE. 

Let me tell you^ Cassius, you yourself 

Are much condemned to have an itching palm, 

To sell and mart your offices for gold. — Shakspeare. 

Come, PhUomelus.; let us instant go, 

OVrturn his bow'rs, and lay his castle low. — ThomtWK 

Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful son 

Shall finish what the short-lived sire begun, — Pope, 

Such was that temple built by Solomon, 

Than whom none richer reign'd o'er Israel. — G, Brown. 

He spoke : with fatal eagerness we ft«n», 

And quit the shores, undestin'd to return. — Day. 

Still as he pass'd, the nations he sublimes, — Thomson. 

Sometimes, with early mom, he mounted gay, — Id. 

FIGURE V. ^HTFERBATON. 

Such resting found the sole of unblest feet. — Milton. 

Yet, though successless, wiU ike toil delight. — ITiomsotK 

Where, 'midst the changeful scen'ry ever new, 
Fancy a thousand wondrous j^rw« descries. — Beattie. 

Yet so much bounty is in God, such grace. 
That who advance his glory, not their own, 
Them he himself to glory will advance. — Milton. 

But apt the mind or fancy is to rove 
Uncheck'd, and of her roving is no end. — Id. 

No quick reply to dubious questions make ; 
Suspense and caution still prevent mistake. — Denham. 

LESSON VI. — ^FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 
FIGURE I. SIMILE. 

Human greatness is short and transitory, as the odour of in- 
cense in the fire, — Dr. Johnson. 

' Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance : the brightness 
of the flame is wasting its fuel^ the fragrant flower is parsing 
away in its own odours. — Id. 

Thy nod is <» (he earthquake that shakes the mountains] and 
thy smile, as the dawn of the vernal day, — Id. 

Plants raised with tenderness are seldom strong ^ 
Man's coltish disposition asks the thong; 
>And without discipline, the fav'rite child. 
Like a neglected forester, runs wild. — Cowper. 

2^ 
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hgurb n. — ^mbtaphor. 

Cathmoh, thy name is a pleasant gale — Ossian. 

Rolled into himself he flew, wide on the bosom of winds. 
The old oak felt his departure, and shook its whistling head, — Jd, 

Carazan gradually lost the inclination to do good, as he ac- 
quired the power ; and as the hand of time scattered snow upon 
his head, the freezing influence extended to his bosom. — 
Hdwkesworth. 

The sun grew weary of gilding the palaces of Morad ; the 
clouds of sorrow gathered round his head ; and the tempest of 
hatred roared about his dwelling. — Dr. Johnson. 

The tree ofknowledge^ blasted by disputes, 
Produces sapless leaves in stead of fruits. — Denham^ 

LESSON Vn. — ^FIGURES OF RHETOBIC, 
FIGURE in. ^ALLEGORT. 

" But what think ye ? — A certain man had two sons ; and 
he came to the first, and said, ' Son, go work to-day in my vine- 
yard.' He answered and said, 'I will not:' but afterward he 
repented, and went. * And he came to the second, and said 
likewise. And he answered and said, ' I go, sir :' and went 
not. Whether of them twain did the will of his fiitherl" 
They say unto him, " The first."— JfaW., xxi, 28. 

' riGURE IV.- — METONYMY. 

Swifter than a whirlwind, flies the leaden death. — Hervey. 

'Be all the dead forgot,' said Foldath's bursting wraths 
*Did not I feil in the field V — Ossian. 

Their fitrrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke.— ^ay. 

Firm in his love, resistless in his hate. 

His arm is conquest, and his frown is fate, — Dag. 

At length the wq^ld, renewed by calm repose. 

Was strong for toil ; the dappled mom arose. — ParneU. 

What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 

Thr mole's dim curtain and the lynx's beam I 

Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 

To that which warbles through the vernal wood ! — Pope. 

FIGURE V. SYNECDOCHE. 

'Twas then his threshold first receiv'd a guest. — PamelL 

For yet by s\rains alone the world he knew, 

Whose feet came wand'ring o'er the nightly dew. — Id. 
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Flush'd by the spirit of the genial year^ 

Now from the virgin's cheek a fresher bloom 

Shoots, less and less, the live carnation round. — Thx>TMoiu 

LESSON VIII. — ^FIGURES OP RHETORIC. 
FIGURE VI. — HyPERBOLB, 

I saw their chief, tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, the blasted 
fir ; his shield, the rising moon ; he sat on the shore, like a 
doud of mist on the hill. — Ossian, 

At which the universal host up sent 

A shout that tore Hell's concave, and beyond 

Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. — Milton. 

Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No ; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine. 
Making the green one red. — Skakspeare, 

Endless tears flow down in streams. — Swift, 

FIGURE Vn. ^VISION. 

How mighty is their defence who reverently trust in the arm 
of God! How powerfully do they contend who fight with 
lawful weapons ! Hark ! 'Tis the voice of eloquence, pour- 
ing forth the living energies of the soul ; pleading, with gener- 
ous indignation, the cause of injured humanity against lawless 
might, and reading the awful destiny that awaits the oppres- 
sor ! — ^I see the stern countenance of despotism overawed ! I 
see the eye &llen that kindled the elements of war ! I see the 
brow relaxed that scowled defiance at hostile thousands ! I see 
the knees tremble that trod with firmness the embattled field ! 
Fear has entered that heart which ambition had betrayed into 
violence ! The tyrant feels himself a man, and subject to the 
weakness of humanity ! — Behold ! and tell me, is that power 
contemptible which can thus find access to the sternest hearts 1 
— ff. Brown. 

m 

LESSON IX. — FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 
FIGURE VIII. ^APOSTROPHE. 

♦ Yet still they breathe destruction, still go on 
Inhumanly ingenious to find out 
New pains for life, new terrors for the grave ; 
Artificers of death! Still monarchs dream 
Of universal empire growing up 
From universal ruin. Blast the design, 
Great Ood of Hosts! nor let thy creatures fall 
Unpitied victims at Ambition's shrine. — Forteus, 
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FIOURS IX. ^PERSONIFICATION. 

Hail, sacred Polity^ by Freedom rear'd ! 

Hail, sacred Freedom^ when by Law restrain'd ! 

Without you, what were man? A grov'ling herd. 

In darkness, wretchedness, and want enchained. — BeatHn^ ' 

Let cheerful MenCry^ from her purest cells, 
Lead forth a goodly train of Virtues fair, 
Cherish'd in early youth, now paying back 
With t-enfold usury the pious care. — Porteus. 

FIGUBB X. — ^EROTESIS. 

He that chastiseth the heathen, shall not be correct? he that 
teacheth man knowledge, shall not he know? — PsaL, xciv, 10. 

Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? 
then may ye also do good, that are accustomed to do evil.— 
Jeremiah^ xiii, 23. 

FIGURE XI. — ^ECPHONBSIS. 

O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people! O that I had in the wilderness a 
lodging place of way -faring men, that I might leave my people, 
and go from them 1 — Jeremiah, ix, 1. 

LESSON X. — ^FIGUEES OF RHETORIC. 
FIGURE XII. — ANTITHESIS. 

On this side, modesty is engaged ; on that, impudence : on 
this, chastity ; on that, lewdness : on this, integrity ; on that, 
fraud : on this, piety ; on that, profaneness: on this, constancy; 
on that, fickleness : on this, honour ; on that, baseness : on this, 
moderation; on that, unbridled passion. — Cicero. 

She, from the rending earth, and bursting skies, 
Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise ; 
Here fix'd the 'dreadful, there the blest abodes; 
Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods. — Pope. 

FIGURE Xin. CLIMAX. 

Virtuous actions are necessarily approved by the awakened 
conscience ; and when they are approved, they are commended 
to practice ; and when they are practised, they become easy ; 
and when they become easy, they afford pleasure ; and when 
they afford pleasure, they are done frequently ; and. when they 
are done frequently, they are confirmed by habit : and con- 
firmed habit is a kind of second nature. 
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FIGURE XrV. IRONT. 

And it camo to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and 
said, ' Cry aloud ; for he is a god : either he is talking, or ho 
is pursuing, or he is in [on] a journey, or peradventure ho 
eleepeth, and must be awaked !' — 1 Kings^ xviii, 27. 

Some lead a life unblamable and just, 
Their own dear virtue their unshaken trust ; 
They never sin— or if (as all offend) 
Some trivial slips their daily walk attend, 
The poor are near at hand, the charge is small, 
A slight gratuity atones for all. — Cotoper. 



CHAPTER YL— EXAMTNATTON. 
QUESTIONS ON PROSODY. 

LESSON I.— PUNCTUATION. 

01 what does Prosody treat I 

What is PunctwUion f 

What are principal points, or marks ? 

What pauses are denoted by the first four points ? 

What pauses are required by the other four? 

What w the fi^eneral use of the comnia ? 

How many rules for the comma nre tliere ? and what are their heads? 

What Siiys Rule Ist of titnpU senUncesf — Rule 2d of simple membet'sf — Rul« 
8d of mors t^n two toardst — Rule 4th of onli/ two words T — Rule 5th of 
word^ in pairs f — Rale 6th of words pvt absoJ/uUf—R\i\o 7th ef words in ap- 
position T — Rule 8th of adjectives f~ Rule 9th of finite verbs f — Rule 10th of 
infinitives f—lin\Q llth of participles f — ^Rule 12th of adverbs f — Rule 18tii 
o\ conjunction* f — Rule 14th of prevositiotis f — Rule 15th of intetyeetionsf—' 
'Rule 16th of words r peated f — ^Kule 17th of dependent quotations? 

LESSON n. — ^PUNCTUATION. 

Uow many and what exceptions are there to Rule li*t for the X!omma ? — to 
Rule 2d?— to Rule 8d?— to Rule 4th ?— to Rule 5th?— to Rule 6th I— to 
RuleTth?— to Rule 8th?— to Rule 9th?— to Rule 10th?— to Rule llth?-r 
to Rule 12th?— to Rule 18th?— to Jiule 14th?— to Rule 15th?— to Rul« 
Irtth ?— to Rule 17 ? 

When are different words said to be in the same construction ff 

LBSSON III. — ^PUNOTUATION. 

What is the general use of the semicolon ? 

How many rules are tiiere for the semicolon ? and what nre their heads f 

What says Rule lat of compound m>eimJbersT — Rule 2d of simple members f~^ 

Rule 8d of tpords in apposition f 
What is tlie general use of the colon ? 

How many rules are there for the colon? and what are their heads ? 
What says Rule l»t of additional 7emarks f—ll\i\e 2(i of greater pauses T — 

Rule 8d of independent quotations f 
What is tlie general use of the period? 

How many rules are there for the period ? and what are their heads ? 
W bat says Rule 1st of distinct sentences /—Rule 2d of allied sentences f^'Rvih 

8d of Mreoiations f 

24* 
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LESBON XV. — PUNCTUAnON. 

What IB tho DBO of tlio dash ? 

How many mies are tbore tor the dash f and what are their heads f 

"What savB Rale lat of ai^rupijMtisesf — Role 2d of emphatic pauses f—^jjlt 

8d offauUy dashes? 
lYhat is the use of the eroteme, or note of interrogation ? 
How many rules are there for it ? and what are their heads f 
What says Rule 1st of ^u^f^iofw ^ir0c^ /— Rule 2d of questions fm«^/— RqIb 

Bd of questions indirect f 
What ia the use of the eophoneme, or note of exclamation f 
How many rules are there for it? and what are their heads? 
What says Rule Ist of itUeryMtums f—^ul» 2d of ti»fNmE<»oiw/--Rale 8d of 



LBBQN ▼.— HPUNOIUAHDN. 

What 18 the nse of the carves, or marks of parenthesis? 

How many rale9 are there tor them ? and what are their heads ? 

What says Rale lat of thsparenihesis /—Rale 2d of included points f 

What m said about other marks ? 

What is the nse of the apostrophe ? — of the hypben ? — of the diuresis?— of 
the acute accent f — of the grave acoebt ?-4K)f the circumtlex ? — of the breve ? 
— of the macron? — of the ellipsis ? — of the caret? — of the brace? — of the 
section ? — of the paragraph ? — of the quotation points ? — of the crotchets?— 
of the index ? — of the asterisk, the obelisk, the doable dagger, and the 
parallels ? — of the asterism ? — of the cedilla ? 

[Having 001X00117 answered the foregoing questions, the pnpil should be taught to 
apply what he has learned; and, for this purpose, he may be required to read the pre- 
face to this volume, or a portion of auy other accurately i>ointed book, and to oaaiga 
a reasou ior every mark ho linds.] 

LESSON VL, — ^OTTEHANGE. 

What is VUeraneef and what does it Sndnde ? 

What is pronmnciation ? — What does pronaudation reqaire? 

What are the jost powers of the letters ? 

What is accent?— Is every word accented? 

Can a word have more than one accent ? 

What tbnr things distinguish the elegant speaker? 

What is elocution ? — ^What does elocution reqaire ? — ^What is emphasis f 

What are pauses? and what is said of their duration? 

What are mflections ?<— What is called the rising inflection? — ^What is called 

the fiUling inflection ? — ^How are these inflections exemplified ? — ^How ara 

they used in asking questions ? 
WhaX are toneS ? and wny do they deserve partioalar attention? 

LESSON TIL— FIOUBX8. 

What is a Figure in grammar? — ^How many kinds of fibres are there? 

What is a figure of orthography ? — Name the figures ol this kind. 

What is mimesis ? — ^What is an archai&m ? 

What is a figure of etymology ? 

How many and what are the figures of etymology? 

What is aphfcresis ? — ^prosthesis f— syncope ?— apocope ? — ^paragoge ?— <liien« 
sis ?— synaBresis ? — ^tmesis ? 

What is a figure of syntax?— How many and what are the figures of syntax! 

What is ellipsis in grammar ? Are sentences often elliptical? 

How can there be an ellipsis of the article ? — the noun ? — ^the adjective ?— the 
pronoun? — ^the verb? — ^the participle? — the adverb? — ^tho conjunction?— 
the preposition ? — the interjection f — a phrase or clause ? - 

What 18 pleonasm? — and when is this figure allowable ? 

What ia syllepsis ?— enallage?— hyperbaton ?— whjaX ia said of hyberbatoal 

LESSON TQL— 7IOIIRBB. 

What is a fij^oro of rbotozio ?— What name have some aach figorea ? 
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Do figures of rhetoric often occur? — On what are they founded? 

How many and wliat are the principal figares of rhetoric i 

What 18 a simile ? — ^a metaphor? — an allegory ? — a metonymy ? — synecdoche? 

— hyperbole ? — vision ? — apostrophe ? — personification ? — erotesia ? — eo^ 

phonesis i — antithesis I — climax ? — irony ? 

LESSON IX.— VERSIFICATION. 

What is Versifisationf— What is the qaarUUy of a syllable? 

How is quantity denominated ? — How is it said to be proportioned ? 

On what does quantity depend if and what soands are the most oasil/ 

lengthened ? 
What words are variable in quantity? and what syllables are fixed ? 
What is rhyme? — What is blank verse ? 

Of what does a line of poetry consist ? — Of what does &foot consist? 
What are the principal English feet ? 
What is an iambus? — a trochee ? — an anapest ?■— a dactyl? 
How many kinds of verse have we? 
What is scanning, or scansion ? 

LESSON X. — ^VEBSHTOAnON. 

What syllables are accented in an iambic line ? 
What are the several measures of iambic verse ? 
What syllables are accented in a trochaic line? ' 
What are the several measures of trochaic verse ? 
What syllables are accented in an anapestic line ? 
What are the several measures of anapestic verse ? 
What syllables are accented in a dactylic line ? 
What are the several measures of dactylic verse ? 

[Now parse the ten lessons of the Eighth Praaois; explaining every thing of which 
the teacher may demand an explanation.] 



CHAPTEE Vn.— FOE WEITING. 

EXERCISES IN PBOSOD 7. 

iWben the papil can readily answer all the questions on Prosody, and apply 
the rules of punctuation to any composition in which the points are rlgbUy inserted 
be should to/*ite ovi the following exercises, supplying what is required.] 

EXERCISE I.— PUNCTUATION. • 

Copy the following sentences^ and insert the comma where it it 

requisite. 

Examples under Rule 1. 

The dogmatist's assurance is paramount to argument. 
The whole course of his argumentation comes to nothing. 
The fieldmouse builds her garner under ground. 

Exc, The first principles of almost all sciences are few. 
What he gave me to publish was but a small part. 
To remain insensible to such provocation is apathy. 
Minds ashamed of poverty would be proud of affluenco. 

Under Rule 2. 

I was eyes to the blind and feet was I to the lame. 
They are gone but the remembrance of them is sweet. 
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lie has passed it is likely through varieties of fortune. 
The mind though free has a governor within itself 
They I doubt not oppose the bill on public prmciplea. 
Be silent be grateful and adore. 

lie is an adept in language who always speaks the truth. 
The race is not to the swift nor the battle to the strong. 
Sxc, 1 . He that has far to go should not hurry. 
Ilobbes believed the eternal truths which he opposed. 
Peebie are all pleasures in which the heart has no share. 
Exc. 2. A good name is better than precious ointment. 
Thinkst thou that duty shall have dread to speak? 
The spleen is seldom felt were Flora reigns. 

Under Rule 3. 

The city army court espouse my cause. 

Wars pestilences and diseases are terrible instructors. 

Walk daily in a pleasant airy and umbrageous garden* 

Wit spirits faculties but make it worse. 

Men wives and children stare cry out and run. 

Under Rule 4. 
Hope and fear are essentials in religion. 
Praise and adoration are perfective of our souls. 
We know bodies and their properties most perfectly. 
Satisfy yourselves with what is rational and attainable. 

Exc 1. God will rather look to the inward motions of th« 

mind than to the outward form of the body. 
Gentleness is unassuming in opinion and temperate in zeaL 

Exc, 2. He has experienced prosperity and adversity. 

All sin essentially is and must be mortal. 

Exc, 3. On"fe person is chosen chairman or moderator, 

Duration or time is measured by motion. 

The governor or viceroy is chosen annually. 

Exc, 4. Reflection reason still the ties improve. 

His neat plain parlour wants our modern style. 

Under Rule 5. 
^I inquired and rejected consulted and deliberated. 
Seed-time and harvest cold and heat summer and winter day 
and night shall not ceasel 

EXERCISE II.— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy the following sentences^ and insert the comma, where it it 

requisite. 

Under Rule 6. 
The night being dark they did not proceed. 
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There being no other coach we had no alternative. 
Remember my son that human life is the journey of a day. 
All circumstances considered it seems right. 
He that overcometh to him will I give power. 
Your land strangers devour it in your presence. 
Ah sinful nation a people laden with iniquity ! 

With heads declin'd ye cedars homage pay ; 

Be smooth ye rocks ye rapid floods give way ! 

Under Rule 7. 

Now Philomel sweet songstress charms the night. 
Tis chanticleer the shepherd's clock announcing day. 
The evening star love's harbinger appears. 
The queen of night fair Dian smiles serene. 
There is yet one man Micaiah the son of Imlah. 
Our whole company man by man ventured down. 
As a work of wit the Dunciad has few equals. 

In the same temple the resounding wood 
All vocal beings hymned their equal God. 

JESrc. 1. The last kuig of Rome was Tarquinius Superbua. 
Bossuet highly eulogizes Maria Theresa of Austria. 

Exc. 2. For he went and dwelt by the brook Cherith. 
Remember the example of the patriarch Joseph, 

Exc, 3. I wisdom dwell with prudence. 

Ye fools be ye of an understanding heart. 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know. 

Exc, 4. I crown thee king of intimate delights. 
I count the world a stranger for thy sake. 
And this makes friends such miracles below. 
God has pronounced it death to taste that tree. 
Grace makes the slave a freeman. 

Under Rule 8. 
Deaf with the noise I took my hasty flight 
Him piteous of his youth soft disengage. 
I played a while obedient to the fair. 
Love free as air spreads his light wings and flies. 

Then active still and unconfined his mind 
Explores the vast extent of ages past. 

But there is yet a liberty unsung 

By poets and by senators unpraised. 
Exe, I will marry a wife beautiful as the Houries. 
He was a man able to speak upon doubtful questions 
These are the persons anxious for the change. 
Are they men worthy of confidence and support! 
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Under Rule 9. 

Poverty wants some things — ^avarice all things. 

Honesty has one face — flattery two. 

One king is too soft and easy — an other too fiery. 

Mankind's esteem they court — and he his own : 

Theirs the wild chase of false felicities ; 

His the composed possession of the true. 

EXERCISE III.— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy the following sentences, and insert the comma where it is 

requisite. 

Under Rule 10. 

My desire is to live in peace. 

The great difficulty was to compel them to pay their debts. 

To strengthen our virtue God bids us trust in him. 

I made no bargain with you to live always drudging. • 

To sum up all her tongue confessed the shrew. 

To proceed my own adventure was still more laughable. 

We come not with design of wasteful prey 
To drive the country force the swains away. 

Under Rule 11. 

Having given this answer he departed. 

Some sunk to beasts find pleasure end in pain. 

Eased of her load subjection grows more light. 

Death still draws nearer never seeming near. 

He lies full low gored with wounds and weltering in his blood. 

Kind is fell Lucifer compared to thee. 

Man considered in himself is helpless and wretched. 

Like scattered down by howling Eurus blown. 

He with wide nostrils snorting skims the wave. 

Youth is properly speaking introductory to manhood. 

Exc, He kept his eye fixed on the country before him. 
They have their part assigned them to act. 
Years will not repair the injuries done by him. 

Under Rule 12. 

Yes we both were philosophers. 

However providence saw fit to cross our design. 

Besides I know that the eye of the public is upon mflb 

The fact certainly is much otherwise. 

For nothing surely can be more inconsistent. 

Under Rule 13. 
For in such retirement the soul is strengthened. 
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It engages our desires ; and in some degree satisfies them. 
But of every Christian virtue piety is an essential part. 
The English verb is variable ; as lave lovest loves. 

Under Rule 14. 

In a word charity is the soul of social life. 
By the bowstring I can repress violence and fraud. 
Some by being too artful forfeit the reputation of probity. 
With regard to morality I was not indifferent. 

Under Rule 15. 

Lo earth receives him from the bending skies ! 
Behold I am against thee O inhabitant of the valley ! 

Under Rule 16. 

I would never consent never never never. 
His teeth did chatter chatter chatter still. 
Come come come come — ^to bed to bed to bed. 

Under Rule 17. 

He cried * Cause every man to go out from me.' 
* Almet' said he ' remember what thou hast seen.' 
I answered ' Mock not thy servant who is but a worm before 
thee.' 

EXEHaSE IV.— PUNCrUATIOK 

1. Copy the following sentiences, and insert the comma and the 
SEMICOLON where they are requisite. 

Under Rule 1. 

* Man is weak' answered his companion ' knowledge is more 

than equivalent to force.' 
To judge rightly of the present we must oppose it to the past 
fi>r ^1 judgment is comparative and of the future nothing 
-can be known. 

* Content is natural wealth' says Socrates to which I shall add 

' luxury is artificial poverty.' 

Converse and love mankind might strongly draw 
When love was liberty and nature law. 

Under Rule 2. 

Be wise to-day 'tis madness to defer. 

The present aJl their care the future bis. 

Wit makes an enterpriser sense a man. 

Ask thought for joy grow rich and hoard within. 

Song soothes our pains and age has pains to soothe. 

Here an enemy encounters there a rival supplants him. 

Our answer to their reasons is No to their scoffs nothing. 
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Under Mule 3. 

In Latin tbere are six cases namely the nominative the genitive 

the dative the accusative the vocative and the ablative. 
Most English nouns form the plural by adding s as boy boys 

noHon nations king kings bay bays. 
Bodies are such as are endued with a vegetable soul as plants 

a sensitive soul as animals or a rational soul as the body of 

man. 

2. Copy the following sentences, and insert the comma, the semU 

colon, and the colon where they are requisite. 

Under Rale 1. 

DeaUi wounds to cure we &11 we rise we reign. 
Bliss ! — ^there is none but unprecarious bliss. 
That is the gem sell all and purchase that. 
Beware of usurpation God is the judge of all. 

Under Rule 2. 

I have the world here before me I will review it at leisure 

surely happiness is somewhere to be found. 
A melancholy enthusiast courts persecution and when he can- 
not obtain it afflicts himself with absurd penances but the 
holiness of St Paul consisted in the simplicity of a pious 
life. 

Observe his awful portrait and admire 
Nor stop at wonder imitate and live. 

Under Rule 3. 

Such is our Lord's injunction " Watch and pray." 

He died praying for his persecutors " Father forgive them 

they know not what they do." 
On his cane was inscribed this motto ^^Fesdna lente,^ 

3. Copy the following sentences, and insert the comma, the semi' 
colon, the colon, and the period where they are requisite. 

Under Rule 1. 

Then appeared the sea and the dry land the mountains rose 
and the rivers flowed the sun and moon began their course 
in the skies herbs and plants clothed the ground the air the 
earth and the waters were stored with their respective in- 
habitants at last man was made in the image of God 

In general those parents have most reverence who most deserve 
it for he that lives well cannot be despised 

Under Rule 2. 
Qvil accomplishments frequently give rise to &me but a dw 
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tinction is to be made between &me and true honour the 
statesman the orator or the poet may be famous while yet 
the man himself is &r from being honoured 

Under Rule 3. 

Glass was inyented in Eng by Benalt a monk A D 664 
Tlie Roman Era U C commenced A C 1753 years 
Here is Uie Literary Life of S T Coleridge ifsq 

EXERCISE v.— PUNCTUATION. 

{. C6py thefoUowing sentences, and insert the dash, and stick 

other points as are necessary. 

Under Mule 1, 

Tou BSkj famous very often and I don't know exactly what it 
. means a famous uniform famous doings What does famous 

mean 
O why ^moiM means Now don't you know what famous means 

It means It is a word that people say It is the &shion to say 

it It means it mesais famous. 

Under Mule 2. 

But this life is not all there is there is full surely an other 
state abiding us And if there is what is thy prospect O re- 
morseless obdurate Thou shalt hear it would be thy wisdom 
to think thou now heare^t the sound of that trumpet which 
shall awake the dead Return O yet return to the Father 
of mercies and live 

The future pleases Why The present pains 
But that's a secret yes which all men know 

ft. Copy the fallowing sentences, and insert the kotb of intx&- 
BOGATioN, and such other points as are necessary. 

Under Rule 1. 

Does nature bear a tyrant's breast 

Is she the friend of stem control 
Wears she the despot's purple vest 

Or fetters she the free-bom soul 

Why should a man whose blood is warm within 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster 

Who art thou courteous stranger and from wheaoe 
Why roam thy steps to this abandon'd dale. 

13 
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Und»r Bute 2. 

•Who bid the stork Columbus-like explore 
Heavens not his own and worlds unknown befbro 
Who calls the council states the certain day 
Who forms the phalanx and who points the waj 

Under Rule 3. 

Ask of thy mother Earth why oaks are made 
Taller and stronger than the weeds they shade 
They asked me who I was and whither I was gdng 

3. Copy the foUowing sentences^ and insert the notb oy xzclat 

iiATiON, and such other points as are necessary. 

Under RuU 1* 
Alas how is that rugged heart forlorn 
Behold the victor vanquished by the worm 
Bliss sublunary bliss proud words and vain 

Under Rule 2. 

O Popular Applause what heart of man 
Is proof against thy sweet seducing charms 

More than thy balm O Gilead heals the wound 

Under Rule 3. 

How often have I loitered o'er thy green 
Where humble happiness endeared fistxh scene 

What black despair what horror fills his heart 

4. Copy the following sentences^ and insert the marks of 

SNTHE8IS, and such other points as are necessary. 

Under Rule 1. 

And all the question wrangle e'er so long 
Is only this If Grod has placed him wrong 
And who what God foretells who speaks in things 
Still louder than in words shall dare deny 

Under Rule 2. 

Say was it virtue more though Heav'n ne*er gave 
Lamented Digby sunk thee to the grave 

Where is that thrift that avarice of time 
O glorious avarice thought of death inspires 

And oh the last last what can words express 
Tiiought reach the last last silenco of a friend 
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EXERCISE VI.— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy the following promiscuous sentences^ and insert thepmnti 

which they require. 

As one of diem opened his sack he espied his monej 

They cried out the more exceedingly Crucify him 

The soldiers' counsel was to kill the prisoners 

Grea.t injury tliese vermin mice and rats do in the field 

It is my son's ooat an evil beast hath devoured him 

Peace of all wordly blessings is the must valuable 

By this time the very foundation was removed 

li^e only words he uttered were I am a Roman citizen 

Some distress either felt or feared gnaws like a worm 

How then must I determine Have I no interest If I have not I 

am stationed here tp no purpose Harris 
In the fire the destruction was so swifl sudden vast and misei; 

able as to have no parallel in story 
Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily was far from being happy 
I ask now Verres what thou hast to advance 
Excess began 'and sloth sustains the trade 
Fame can never reconcile a man to a death bed 
They that sail on the sea tell of the danger 
Be doers of the word and not hearers only 
The storms of wint'ry time will quickly pass 
Here hope that smiling angel stands 
Disguise I see thou art a wickedness 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith. 
True love strikes root in reason passion's foe 
Two gods divide them all Pleasure and Gain 
I am satisfied My son has done his duty 
Remember Almet the vision which thou hast seen 
I beheld an enclosure beautiful as the gardens of paradiM 
The knowledge which I have received I will communicate 
But I am not y«t happy and therefore I despair 
Wretched mortals said I to what purpose are you busy 
Bad as the world is respect is always paid to virtue 
In a word he views men in the clear sunshine of charity 
This being the case I am astonished and amazed 
These men approached him and saluted him king 
Excellent and obliging sages these undoubtedly 
Yet at the same time the man himself undergoes a change 
One constant effect of idleness is to nourish the passions 
You heroes regard nothing but glory 
Take care lest while you strive to reach the top you Mi 
Proud and presumptuous they can brook no opposition 
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Nay some awe of religion may still subdst 

llien said he Lo I come to do thy will O God 

As for me behold I am in your hand 

Now I Ptful myself beseech you 

He who lives always in public cannot live to bis own soul 

whereas he who retires remains ealm 
Therdbre behold I even I will utterly forget y<m 
This text speaks only of those to whom it speaks y 

Yea he warmeth himself and saith Aha I am warooi ^ 

King Agrippa believest thou the proj^ta 

EXERCISE Vn.— PUNCTUATION, 

Copy ^foUUymng promiscuous ienUnce^^ and insert thspomit 

which they require. 

To whom can riches give repute or trust 
Content or pleasure but the good and just Pope 

To him no high no low no great no small 
He fills he bounds connects and equals all Id 

Reason's whole pleasure all the joys of sense 

Lie in three words health peace and competence Ji 

Not so for once indulg'd they sweep the main 
Deaf to the call or hearing hear in vain Anon 

Say will the fitlcon stooping from above 

Smit with her varying plumage spare the dove Pdpe 

Throw Egypt's by and offer in its stead 
Offer the crown on Bernice's head Id 

Falsely luxurious will not man awake 

And springing from the bed of sloth enjoy 

The €Ool t]be fragrant and the sil^it hour Thomeon 

Yet thus it is nor otherwise can be 

So iaiT from aught romantic what I sing Young 

Thyself first know then love a self there is , 

Of virtue fond that kindles at her diarms Id ^ 

How far that little candle throws his beams 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world /^akspeare 

You have too much respect upon the world 
They lose it that do buy it with much care Id 

How many things by season seasoned are 
To their right praise and true perfection Id 

Canst thou descend from converse with the skies 
And seize thy bTother's throat for what a clod Young 
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In two short preoepts all jour business lies 
Would you be great be virtuous and be wise Denham 
But sometimes virtue starves i^^hile vice is fed 
What then is the reward of virtue bread Pope 

A life all turbulence and noise may seem 

To him that leads it wise and to be praised 

But wisdom is a pearl with most success 

Sought in still waters and beneath clear skies Cowper 

All but the swellings of the softened heart 

That waken not disturb the tranquil mind Thomson 

Inspiring God who boundless spirit all 
And unremitting enei^ pervades 
Adjusts sustains and agitates the whole Id 

Ye ladies for indiflTrent in your cause 

I should deserve to forfeit all applause 

Whatever shocks or gives the least ofllence 

To virtue delicacy truth or sense 

Try the criterion 'tis a faithful guide 

Nor has nor can have Scripture on its side Cowper 

EXERCISE Vni.-^ANNING. 

Divide tkeJbUowing verses into the feet which compose them^ and 
distinguish by marks the long and the short syllables^ 

DKITY. 

Alone thou sitst above the everlasting hills, 
And all immensity of space thy presence fills; 

For thou alone art 6od ; — ^as God thy saints adore thee ; 

Jehovah is thy name ; — they have no gods before thee. — G. B^ 

HEALTH. 

Up the dewy mountain, Health is bounding lighdy; 

On her brows a garland, twined with richest posies: 
Gay is she, elate with hope, and smiling sprightly ; 

Redder is her cheek, and sweeter, than the rose is.-»-6l A 

DCPJfiNlTKNCS. 

The impenitent sinner whom mercy empowers, 
Dishonours that goodness which seeks to restore ; 

As the sands of the desert are watered by showers, 
Yet barren and fruitless remain as before. — G. Brown. 

FIBTT. 

Holy and pure are the pleasures of piety. 
Drawn from the fountain of mercy and love ; 

Endless, exhaustless, exempt from satiety, 
Rising, unearthly, and soaring above^ — G. Brown. 

25» 
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A BOOLE, 

The bolt that strikes th^tow'ring cedar dead, 

Oft passes harmless o*er the hazel's head. — G. Brown. 

AN OTHER. 

** Yet to the general's voice they soon obey'd 
Innumerable. As -when the potent rod 
Of Amram's son, in Egypt's evil day, 
Wav'd round the coast, up call'd a pitchy doud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 
That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
like night, and darken'd all the land of Nile." — Milton. 

.ZLXQIAO STANZA. 

VRxj name is dear — ^'tis yirtue balm'd. in love ; 

Yet e'en thy name a pensive sadness brings. 

Ah! wo the day, our hearts were doom'd to prove. 

That fondest love but points affliction's stings! — (?. Brown. 

cupm. 

Zephyrs, moving bland, and breathing fragrant 

W ith the sweetest odours of the spring, 
O'er the winged boy, a thoughtless vagrant, 

Slumb'ring in the grove, their perfumes fling. — G. Brown, 

DFVINB POWER. 

When the winds o'er Gennesaret roar'd, 

And the billows tremendously rose, 
The Saviour but utter'd the word. 

They were husk'd to the calmest repose. — G, Brown. 

m 

INVITATION. 

Come fi:om the mount of the leopard, spouse, 

Come from the den of the lion ; 
Come to the tent of thy shepherd, spouse, 

Come to the mountain of Zion. — G. Brown. 

AnMONITION. 

In the days of thy youth, 

Bemember thy God : 
O I forsake not his truth, 

Incur not his rod. — G, Brown. 

COMMENDATION. 

Constant and duteous. 

Meek as the dove. 
How art thou beauteous, 
r- ^ _ Daughter of love! — G. Brawn. 



k 
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EDWIN, AN ODE. 

I. BTROPHB. 

Led by the powV of soog, and nature's loTe, 
Which raise the soul all vulgar themes above^ 
The mountain grove 
Would Edwin rove, 
In pensive mood, alone ; 
And seek the woody dell, 
Where noontide shadows feD^ 
Cheering, 
Veering, 
Mov*d by the zephyi's swelL 
Here nurs'd he thoughts to genius only known, 
When nought was heani around 
But sooth'd the rest profound 
Of rural beauty on her mountain throne. 
Nor less he lov'd {rude nature's child) 
The elemental conflict wild ; 
When, fold on fold, above was pil'd 
Hie watery swathe, careering on the wind. . 
Such scenes he saw 
With solemn awe. 
As in the presence of th* Eternal Mind. 
Fix'd he gaz'd. 
Tranced and raised, 
Sublimely rapt in awful pleasure undefined. 

n. ANTIBTBOPHX. 

Reckless of dainty joys, he finds delight 
Where feebler souls but tremble wira affUghL 
Lo ! now, within the deep ravine, 
A black impending doud 
Infolds him in its shioud. 
And dark and darker glooms the scjena. 
Through the thidcet stz^aming, 
Lightnings now are gleaming ; 
Thunders rolling dread, 
Shake the mountain's head} 
Nature's war 
Echoes far, 
O'er ether borne. 
Thatfladi 
The ash 
Has scath'd and torn! 
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Now it rages; 
Oaks of ages, 
Writhing in the ftirious blast, 
Wide their leafy honourB cast; 
llieir gnarled arms do force to force oppose: 
Deep rooted in the crevic'd rock, 
The sturdy trunk sustains the shock, 
Like dauntless hero firm against assailing foes. 

m. EFODS. 

* O Thou who sits above these yapours denser 
And rul'st the storm hy thine omnipotence ! 
Making the coUied cloud thy car, 
G>ursing the winds, thou rid'st afiu% 
Thy blessings to dispense. 
The early and the latter rain. 
Which fertilize the dusty plain, ■ 

Thy bounteous goodness pours. 
Dumb be the atheist tongue abhorr'd ! 
All nature owns thee, sovereign Lord ! 

And works thy gracious will; 
At thy command the tempest roars. 
At thy command is still. 
Thy mercy o^er this scene sublime presides; 
Tls mercy forms the veil that nides 
The ardent solar beam ; 
While, from the yolley'd breast ofheaYea^ 
Transient gleams of dazzline light, 
Flashing on the balls of sight. 
Make darkness darker'seem. 
Thos moy'st the quick and sulph'rous leyen— 
The tempesfr<lriyen 
Cloud is riven ; 
And the thirsty mountainnside 
Drinks gladly of the gushing tide.' 
' So breath'd young Edwin, when the summer shower 
I From out that dark o'erchamb'ring cloud, 

> With lightning flash and thunder loud, 

Burst in wild grandeur o'er his solitary bower. — 0, Brown. 
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KEY 



VOTES 

EXAMPLES OF FALSE CONSTRUCTION^ 

DESIGNED FOR ORAL EXERCISES, 
THE RULES OF SYNTAX AND THE NOTES. 



,_. rrhe examples of False Svntax here explained, should be corrected oraU^ hj 
the pupil, aocordlnff to the formules given under the rules; and the following correc* 
tlons may alterwaraa be used as examples for parsing, if necessary.] 

U1?DBR RULE I. — ^ARTICLES, 

Under Note 1. — An or A, 

This is a hard saying. 

An humble heart shall find fkvonr. 

Passing from an earthly to a heavenly diadem. 

Few have the haj^piness of living with such a one. 

8fae evin<»d a nniibrm adherence to the tmth. 

An hospital is an asvlnm for the sick. 

This is truly a wonaerfal invention. 

Hq is a younger man than we supposed. 

A humorsome child is never long pleased. 

A careless man is unfit for on hostler. 

Under Note 2. — Noune Cknmected. 

Avoid rude sports : an eye is soon lost, or a hone broken. 
As the drop of the bucket, and the dust of the balance. 
Kot a word was uttered, nor a sign given. 
I despise not the doer, but ike deed. 

I 

Under,Note Z.-^A€yeeiihe8 QmneeUd. 

What is the difference betwe^i the old and the new method f 

The sixth and the tenth have a close resemblance. 

Is Paris on the right hand^ or the left f 

Does Peru join the Atlantic,- or the Pacific ocean f 

Ue was influenced both by a lust and a generous principle. 

The book was read by the old and the young. 

I have both the laige and the small grammar. 

Are both the north and the south line measured! 

Are the north line and the south both measured f 

Are both the north and the south lines measured! 

Are both the north lines and the south measured! 

Under Note ^.—Adjeetivee OonneML 

Is the north and south line measured ! 

Are the two north and south lines both measured t 

A great and good man looks beyond time. 

IS* 
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They made bnt a weak and ineffectual resistanoe. 
The Allegany and Honongahela rivers form the Ohio. 
I rejoice that there ie an other and better world. 
Were God to raiRe up an other sucb man aB Moeea. 
The light and worthless kernels will float 

Under NoU b,—ArHdea not BegfdaiU. 

deon was an other sort of man. 

There is a species of animal called seal. 

Let us wait m patience and quietness. 

The contemplative mind deliffhts in silenoe. . 

Arithmetic is a branch of maoiematics. 

Yon v^\ never have an other such chance. 

I eroected some such answer. 

And I persecuted this way unto death. 

VuderNoU^.^-QfTUUsandlTanm. 

He is entitled to the appellation of gentleman. 

Cromwell assumed the title of Protector. 

Her father is honoured with the title of EarL 

The chief magistrate is styled President. 

The highest title in the state is that of Governor. 

For oc£,piMf and ashf were names of whole classes of objeote. 

Under NoU *l,—€f Comparitme* 

He is a better writer than reader. 

He was an abler mathematician than linguist. 

I should rather have an orange than an apple. 

Under NoU %,—NowMvnJ^ Who or Wki^ 

7%e words (or, I%o8e words) which are signs of oomplez ideas, are liable to bt 

misunderstood. 
2%« carriaff es whi<di were formerly in use, were very' dnmsy. 
The place is not mentioned by the geographers who wrote at that time. 

Under Note 9. — Participial Nount, 

Means are alwavs necessary to (ke accomplishing of ends. 

By the seeing of the eye, and the hearing of the ear, learn wisdom. 

In the keeping of his commandments, there is great reward. 

For the reveuing of a secret, there is no remedy. 

Have you no repugnance to the torturing of auimalB t 

Under Note l^i.-^ParlidpUe^ not Nount* 

By breaking the law, y;ou dishonour the lawgiver. 
An argument so weak is not worth mentioning. 
In lettmff ^o our hope, we let all go. 
Avoid talking too much of your ancestors. 
The cuckoo keeps repeating her unvaried notes. 
Forbear boasting of what you can do. 

UNDER RULE n. — ^NOMINATIVBS, 

J3e that is studious, will improve. 

J%ey that seek wisdom, will be wise. 

She and /are of the same age. 

You are two or three years older than tou 

Are not John and thou cousins ? 

I can write as handsomely as thou* 

Kobody said so but he. 

Who dost thou think was there! ■ ' 
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Who broke this slate f L 

We are aione ; here^a none bat thou and L 

Them that honour me, I will honour; and thepihaik despise me, shall be 

lightiy esteemed. — 1 Sam^j ii, 80. 
fie ufho m that instance was deceived, is a man of sound judgement. 

UNDER BULK IIL — ^APPOSITION. 

The book is a present from my brother Bichard, him that keeps the book- 
store, f" 
I am eoiog to see my fKends in the connUy, them that we met at the ferry. 
This dress was made 1^ Catharine, the millmer, her that we saw at work. 
Dennis, the gardener, ie that gave me the tulips, has promised me a pionj; 

Besolve me, why the cottager and kinff. 
Bis whom sea-severed realms obey, and A0 
Who steals his whole dominion irom the waste, 
Bepelling. winter blasts with mud and straw, 
Disquieted alike, draw sigh for sigh. — J2wn^« 

UNDEB RULE IV-— ADJBOTIVBa. 

Under Note L—Aifreemmtm 

Things ofihU sort are easily understood. 

Whobroke those tongs ? 

Where did I drop tA«M sdssonf 

Bring out those oats. 

Extinguish thoee embers. 

I disregard these minutie. 

Jhat kmd of injuries we need not fear. 

What was the height of that gallows which Haman erected f 

Under Mis SL—Iixsd J/kmiers, 

We rode about ten sniles an hour. 

^Tis for a thousand ^pen^iuis. 

How deep is the water ? About tixj'athoms* 

The lot is twent^-tvtfeet wide. 

I have bought e^ht loads of wood. 

Under Note Z^Seen^proeaU. 

Two negatives, in English, destroy eack other, — Lowth tor. 

That the heathens tolerated one an other, is allowed. — IktUer oar^ 

David and Jonathan loved oach other tenderly. 

Words are derived one from an other in various ways. Or better : Jkrimfti/M 

words Kt^fomsedfrom their primitives in various ways. — Oooper ear* 
Teachers lilw to see their pupils polite to om an other, — WAster «or» 
The Graces always hold one an other by the hand. 

Under Note 1,-0/ Degress. 

He chose the last of these three. 

T^issyllables are often accented on the first syllable. 

Which are the two most remarkable isthmuses in tiie world f 

Under Note 5.— 0/ Comparatives, 

The Scriptures are more valuable than any other writings. 

The Russian empire is more extensive than any o^i/er government In the 

world. 
Israel loved Joseph more than aU his other ohildren, because he was the son 

of his old age. 

Under Note ^.—Qf Superlatives^ 
Of all ill habits idleness is the most incorrigible* 
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Eve was the fairest ofvwmm. 

Hope is the most constant of all the passions. 

That opinion is too ffeneral (or wmmon) to be easily corrected* 
Virtae conftrs the greatest (or highest) dignity upon man. 
How mnch heUer are ye than the fowls I — Jk'.'ofjjtthe cor* 
Do not thoa hasten above the Moat Bigh, — Eedras cor. 
This, ikie was the uniki/ndeat oat of tM-^Enfidd, p. 853. 
The waters are firoisen eoorur and harder. — Veretegan cor. 
A KeaUhUr (or more heaUky) place cannot be found. 
The best and the wisest men often meet with discouragemenlii^ 

Under Note 8. — Adjectives Connected. 

He showed ns an easier and more agreeable way. 
This was theptainsst and most eonvineitng argument. 
Some of the wisest and most moderate of the senators. 
This IS an ancient and honourable fratermtv. 
There vioo shall meet a fatal and irrevoeaSle doom. 

Under Note ^.—Acyectivet Treftud. 

He is CHI ind^uslrious young man. 

She has an degant new house. ^ 

The,^rt< two classes have read. 

The two oldest sons have removed to the westward* 

England had not seen an other such king. 

Under NoU 10.^0/ AdJ^aivesfor Advei^ 

She reads well and writes neaUy. 

He was extremdf prodigal. 

They went, eof^ormaUy to their enga^ment. 

He speaks veryfiuenU/y^ and reasons justly. 

The deepest streams run the most siiently. 

These appear to be finished the mast neauy. 

Ho was scarcely gone, when you arrived. 

I am exceedingly sorry to hear of your nusfortunes. 

The work was uncommonly well executed. 

This is not so large a cargo as the last. 

Thou knowest how good a horse mine is. 

I cannot think so mainly of him. 

He acted much more wisely than the others. 

Under NoU 11.— Qf Them for Those, 

I bonght those books at a very low price. 

Go and tell those boys to be still. 

I have several copies : thou art welcome to those two. 

Which of those three men is the most useful f 

UnderNotel2.—Of2%isandThaL 

Hope is as strong an incentive to action, as fear: that is the antidpation of 

good, ^^ of evil. 
The poor want some advantages which the rich enjoy ; but we should not 

therefore account these happy, and those miserable. - 

Memory and forecast just returns engage, 

That pointing back to youth, this on to age. — Pope. 

Under Note 13. — Sach, Every One, dbc. 

Let each of them be heard in his turn. 

On the Lord^s day, every one of us Christians ieeps the sabbath. 

Is either of these men known f 

Ko : neither of them has any connexions here. i 
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Under Note VL—Any and None. 

Did ofiff of tbe company stop to assist you f 
Here are six ; bnt none of them will answer. 

Under Noiel5.^ParHeipudAcyeeti9et» 

Some crimes are thought deserving ^ death. 

Rudeness of speech is very unbecommg to [or in] a gentlemaii. 

To eat with unwashed hands, was disgusting to a Jew. 

Leave then thy joys, unsuiting to such age— or. 
Leave then thy joys, not suiting such an age, 
To a fresh comer, and resign the stage. 

V 

UNDER RULE V. — PRONOUNS. 

Every one must judge of his own feelings. 

Can any person, on his entrance into the world, be fully secure that he shall 

not he deceived ? 
He cannot see one in prosperity, without envying him. 
I gave him oats, but he would not eat them. 
Rebecca took goodly nument, and put it on' Jacob. 
Take up the tongs, and put them in their place. 
Let eacn esteem others better than hims^. 
A person may make himself happy without riches. 
Every man snould try to provide for him»eff. 
The mind of man should not be left without something on which to employ 

fte eneigies. 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands^ 

As useless if U goes, as when Hb stands.— ^u>ti7?ff-. 

Under Note 1,—Qf Pronouns Needless. 

Many words darken speech. 

These pnuses he then seemed inclined to retract 

These people are all very ignorant. 

Asa's heart was perfect witn the Lord. 

Who, instead of going about doing good, are perpetually intent upon doing 

mischief. 
"Whom ye delivered up, and denied in the presence of Pontius Pilate. 
Whom, when they had washed her, thev laid in an upner chamber. 
There are witnesses of the fact which I have mentionea. 
He is now sorry for what he said. 

The empress, approving these conditions, immediately ratified them. 
Though this incident appears improbable, yet I cannot doubt the author's 

veracity. 

Under Note %—€f Oianqe in Number. 

7%ou art my father's brother, else would I reprove thee— or^ 
You are my father's brother, else would I reprove ^fou. 
Your weakness is excusable, hxAyour wickedness is not — or. 
Thy weakness is excusable, but thv wickedness is not. 
Now, my son, I forgive ihse, and freely pardon thy &ult — or. 
Now, my son, I forgive you, and finely pardon your fault. 

You drww the inspirinff breath of andent song, 
Till nobly rises emulous your own— or, ^ 
Thou dratpst the inspiring breath of ancient song. 
Till nobly rises emulous thy own. 

Under Note Z.—Of Who and Which. 

This is the horse whu^ my fiither imported. 
Those are tbe birds which we call gregarious. 
He has two brothers, one ofwhonTl am acqnidnted with. 

26 
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What was that creaturs which Job called leylathan 9 

Those who desire to be safe, shoald be careful to do that which is right. 

A butterfly, who thought himself an accomplished traveller, happened to 

light upon a bee-hive. 
There was a certain householder, who planted a vineyard. 

Under JSicit 4. — Noww of Multitude. 

He instructed and fed the crowds that surrounded him. 

The court, which has great influence npon the public manners, ought to be 

very exemplary. 
IThe wild tribes that inhabit the wildnemess, contemplate the ocean with at« 

tonishment, and gaze upon the starry heavens with delight* 

Under Note 6. — Qf Mere Names* 

Jndaa (tflftic^ is now an other name for treachery) betrayed his master with 

a kiss. 
Ho alluded to PhalAris,~HtMie& is A name for all that Is crueL 

Under NoU^.^qfihiePr<mmukThait^ 

He was the first that entered. 

He was the drollest fellow ihat I ever saw. 

This is the same man l^iaJt we saw before. 

Who is she ikoA comes clothed in a robe of green 1 

The wife and fortune that he gained, did not aid him. 

Men GioJt are avaricious, never have enough. 

All thai I have, is thine. 

Was it thou, or the wind, ^laJt shut the door t 

It was not I ihaJt shut it. 

The babe that was in the cradle, appeared to be healthy. 

Under Note 7. — Heiatioe (Xauees Qmneeted. 

He is a man that knows what belongs to good manners, and that will not do 

a dishonourable act. 
Hie friend who was here, and who entertained ns so much, wDl never be 

able to vinit us a^ain. 
The curiosities which he has brought home, and whi^ we shall have the 

pleasure of seeing, are scud to be very rare. 

Under Note S,—JielaUve and J^repoeiUon. 

Observe them in the order in which they stand. 
We proceeded immediately to the place to which we were directed. 
My companion remained a week in the state in which I left him. 
The way in which I do it, is this. 

Under Note ^,—0/ Aditerbefor Hdatives. 

Hemember the eondition/yvm which thou art rescued. 
I know of no rule b^ which it mav be done. 

He drew up a petition, in which he too freely represented his own merits,. 
The hour is hastening, in which whatever praise or censure I have acquired, 
will be remembered with equal indifierence. 

' Under Note 10. — Repeat the Noun, • 

Many will acknowledge the excellence of religion, who cannot tell wherein 
mat excellence consists. 

£very difference of opinion is not a difference of principle.— J^«r<oi». Bet- 
tar : Not every difference of opinion is a difference of prindpfe. 

Next to the knowledge of God, this knowledge of ourselves seemB most 
worthy of our endeavour. 
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Under Naell.-^Plaeeqf (he BeiaUoe. 

Tkmt, viho hast thus coDdenmed the act, art thysolf the man that committed 

it. 
Then> is in simplicity a certain mtyeety^ wMch is fkr above the qmdntness of 

wit. ^ 

Thou^ who art a party concerned, hast no right to judge. 
It is impossible for such men as thoee who are likely to get the appointmenti 

ever to determine this question. 
There are, in tb« empire of China, millions of people, whose support is derived 

almost entirely from rice. 

Under NoU 12.-0/ What/or That. 

I had no idea but that the story was true. 

The post-boy is not so weaiy but that he ean whistle. 

He had no intimation but that the men were honest. 

Under IMe \%.--'0f Adjedvmfor AnteeedenU. 

8ome men are too ignorant to be humble ; and without humUU^ there can 

be no docili^. 
Judas declared him innocent ; but innocent he could not be, had he in any 

respect deceived the disciples. 
Be accurate in all you say or do ; for aoouracy is important in all the conoenia 

of life. 
Jlvery law supposes the transgressor to be wicked ; and indeed he is jo, if 

the law is just. 

UNDER RULE VL — PRONOUNS. 

In youth, the multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as if it were (heir chief 

good. 
The council were not unanimous, and they separated without coming to any 

determination. 
The committee were divided in sentiment, and they referred the business to 

the ffenend meeting. 
There nappened to the army a very strange accident, which put them in great 

consternation. 
The enemy were not able to support the charge, and they dispersed and fled' 
The defendant's counsel had a difficult task imposed on them^ 
The board of health publish their proceeedings. 
I saw all the species thus dellverea from their sorrows. 

Under Note \,-^The Idea of Unity. 

I saw the whole species thus delivered from its sorrows. 
This court is famous for the justice of tto decisions. 
The convention then resolved iteelfinlo a committee of the whole. 
The crowd was so great that the judges with difficulty made their way 
through it, 

UNDER RULE VH. — PRONOUNS. 

Tour levity and heedlessness, if they continue, will prevent all substantial 

improvement. 
Poverty and obscurity will oppress him only who esteems them oppressive. 
Good sense and refined pohcy are obvious to few, because they cannot bo 

discovered but by a tram or reflection. 
Avoid haughtiness of behaviour, and affectation of manners : they imply a 

want of solid merit. 
If love and unity continue, they will make you partakers of one an other's 

fiufler not jealousy and distrust to enter: they will destroy, like a eankafi 
every germ of friendship. 
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• 

Hatred lad animoeitijr are inooDfllstent witli Chriitiaa charity : guard, then* 

fore, agaioat the auff hteat Indakrenoe of them, 
"Every man is entitlea to libertjr of consdenoe, and ft«edom of opinion, if ha 
' doea not pervert them to the izgory of others. 

UNDER BULK Vni. — PRONOUNS. 

Neither Sarah, Ann, nor Jane, has performed her task. 

One or the otner most relinquish hte chum. 

A man is not such a machine as a dock or a watch, which inUl move only as 

it i» moved. 
Rye or barley, when U w soorohed, may anpply the place of coffee. 
A man may see a metaphor or an allegory m a picture, as well as read i< in a 

description. 
Despise no infirmity of mind or body, nor any condition of life ; tnU may 

be thy own lot. 

UNDER RULE IX.— VERBS. 

We were dieappokUed. 

She darea not oppose it. 

His pulse ie too quick. 

Circumstances alter cases. 

He neede not trouble himself. 

Twenty-four pence are two shillinga. 

On one side were beautiful meadows. 

He may pursue what studies hepUaeee, 

What has become of our cousins f 

There were more impostors than one. 

What eay his friends on this subject? 

Thou knowtt the urgency 6f the case. 

What avail good sentiments with a bad lifef 

Have those books been sent to the school f 

There are many occasions for the exercise of patience* 

What sounds nas each of the vowels ? 

There woe a ^reat number of spectators. 

There it an abundance of treatises on this easy scienoe. 

While, ever and anon, then/all 
Hu^e neaps of hoary moulder'd walls — OTy 
While, ever and anon, there/aUe 
A heap of hoary mouldered walls. 

He that truelt in the Lord, will never be without a fHend. 
Errors that originate in ignorance, are generally excusable. 
Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which hoe no underatanding. 
Not one of the authors who mention this incident, is entitled to credit. 
The man and woman that were present, being strangers to him, wondered at 
. his conduct. 

l^ere necessarily /o2Z(nff from thence these plain and unqneationabla oonae- 
qnences. 

O thou, forever present in my way, 

Who ali my motives and my toils ««rMyi<— or, 

O thoi:L forever present in my way, 

Who dost my motives and my toils euroeff. 

Under NoU l,^Nominative with Adjtmeie, 

The derivation of these words is uncertun. 

Four years' interest woe demanded. 

One added to nineteen, makes twenty. 

The increase of orphans renders the addition neoeaaary. 

The road to virtue and happiness is open to all. 

The ship, with all her crew, was losL 

A round of vain and foolish pursidts, delights some foUou 
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1V> obtidn the praise of men, tpos their only object 
To stoEil and then deny it, m a doable Bin. 
To copy and daim the writings of others, w plagiarism* 
To live soberly, righteously, and pioosly, is required of all men. 
That it is our daty to promote peace and harmony among men, admHi of M 
dispute. 

Under Note 8.— Verb hetween MmkutUvee, 

The reproofe of instruction are the way of life. 
A diphthong is two vowels joined in one syllable. 
Bo great an affliction to him were his wicked sons. 
What are the latitjide and longitude of that island I 
He churlishly said to me, *■ Who are you !' 

Under Note A.^Form Adapted to Style^ 
1. Familiar Style. 

Was H fhon thafe tmUt that house? 

That boy writea very elegantly. 

Could not thou write without blotting thy book f 

Dost not thou ihinh-or, DorCt thou thinJk, it will rain to-dajf 

Jhes not—OTf Don't your cousin intend to visit you ? 

That boy has torn my book. 

"Was it thou that spread the hay f 

Was it James or thou that let him in f 

He dares not say a word. 

Thou stood in my way and hindered me. 

S. Solemn Style. 

The Lord haihprepared his throne In the heavens ; and his khigdom mleth 

over aU. — Psalms, ciii, 19. 
fliou a/nsweredst them, O Lord our Ood : thou wut a God that ibzgave* 

them, though thou toc^eest vengeance of their inventions. 
Then tnou spakest in vision to thy Holy One, and saidst. — Psalms, Ixxziz, 

19. 
So then, it is not of him that viUethj nor of him that runneth, but of Ood 

that showeth mercy. — JSom,, ix, 16. 

Under Note 5.— 7%e Nominative Ejqpressed, 

New York, Fifthmonth 8d, 1828. 
Dear friend, 

/am sorry to hear of thy loss ; but /hope it may be retrieved. 1 
should be happy to render thee any assistance in mv power. / shall call 
to see thee to-morrow morning. Accept assuranoes of my regard. 

A.B. 

New York, May 8d, P. M., 1828. 
Dearshr, 

/ have just recdved the kind note you favoured me with this 
morning ; and /cannot forbear to express my gratitude to you. On further 
laformation, /find / have not lost so much as /at first supposed : and / be- 
lieve /shall still be able to meet all my engagements. / should, however^ 
be happy to see you. Accept, dear sir, my most cordial thanks. C« D, 

Will martial flames forever fire thy mind, 
And ujUt thou never be to Heaven resigned I 

UNDER BULB X — VERBS. 
The nolnlity were assured that he would not interpose. 

* ForffO^est (as In PsaXm xelx, 8,) appears to be wrong; beoanse the relative thai 
and its anteeedent Ood are of the tfaini person, and not of the seoond. 

26* 
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• 

The committee have attended to their appointment. 

Mankind toere not united by the bonds of dvii society. 

The minority were disposed to adopt the measure. 

The peasantry ffo baretbot, and the middle sort make use of wooden shoest 

All toe world are spectators of your conduct. 

JBlessedofV the people that know the joyfiil sound. 

Under Mte l.—The Idea qf Unity, 

The church 7uu no power to inflict corporal punishments. 

The fleet was seen swlinff up the channel. 

The meeting "has establishea severai salutary regulations. 

The regiment consists of a thousand men. 

A detachment of two hundred men was immediately sent, 

£very auditory takes this in good part. 

In this business, the house of commons was of no weight. 

Is the senate considered as a separate body ? 

There is a flock of birds. 

Ko society is chargeable with the disapproFed ccmdaot of paiticnlT ntflmhem 

UNDER RULE XI. — ^VBRBS. 

Temperance and exercise preserve health. 

Time and tide wait for no man. 

My love and affection towards thee remain unaltered. 

Wealth, honour, and happiness, /orsa^ the indolent* 

My flesn and my heart ^t^ 

In all his works, there are spri^htliness and vigour. 

Elizabeth^s meekness and humility tpere extraordinary. 

In unity consist the security and wel&re of every society. 

High pleasures and luxurious living beget satle^. 

Much do human pride and folly require correction. 

Our conversation and intercourse with the world ore, in several respects, an 

education for vice. 
Occasional release from toil, and indulgence of ease, are what ziature do* 

mands, and virtue allows. 
What generosity, and what humanity, were then displajftd f 

What thou desir'st. 
And what thou fearest, alike destroy all hope. 

Under Note l.—4jfvrmaUon with NeffotAon. 

Wisdom, and not wealth, prooures esteem.^ 

Frudence, and not pomp, is the basis of his flone. 

Not fear, out labour has overcome him. 

The decency, and not the abstinence, makes the diflbranoe. 

Not her beauty, but her talents attract attention. 

It is her talents, and not her beauty, that attract attention. 

It is her beauty, and not her talents, that attracts attention. 

Under Mte 2,— As WeU As, Bid, or Save. 

His constitution, as well as his fortune, requires care. 
Their religion, as well as their manners^ was ridiculed* 
Every one, but thou, had been legally di8(^uirged. 
The buyer, as well as the seller, renders himklfUMe* 
All songsters, save the hooting owl, we^gvaate. 
None, bat thou. O mighty prince I can avert the blow. 
Nothmg, but fhvolous amusements, f>2ea«e9 the indolent. 
Cffisar, as well as Cicero, was adnwrea for his eloquence. 

Under Note 8. — Each, Every, or No^ 

Each day, and each hour, brings ite portion of duty. 
Every house, and even every cottage, was^ptundered. 
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Kvery thought, every word, and every aotio^, wxU be brought into judge- 

men^ whether U be good or evil. 
•The time will come, when no oppressor, no lugast man, will be able to 

screen hinu^ tcom punishment. 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride. 
No oavem^d hermit, rests seil-Batisfied.— i'oipe. 

Under Note ^,—And Required, 

In this affair, perseverance and dexterity were requisite. 

Town and country are equally agreeable to me. 

Sobriety and humility lead to honour. 

The king, the lords, amd the commons, compose the British pftrliftinenl 

The man and his wnole family are deM. 

A small house amd a trifling annuity are still granted him. 

Under Note 5. — JHetvnet Sityect Phraeee. 

To profess, and to possess, are very different things. 

To do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with €k>d, are duties of 

universal obligation. 
To be round or square, to be solid or fluid, to be larffe or small, and to be 

moved swiftly or slowly, are all equally alien firom tne nature of thought. 

UNDER BULE XH.— VERBS. 

Neither imprudence, credulity, nor vanity, 'has ever been impuied to Um. 

What the heart or the imagination dietaiee. flows readily. 

Neither authority nor analogy supports sucn an opinion. 

Either ability or inclination loas wanting. 

Redundant grass or heath affords abundance to their cattle. 

The retnms of kindness are sweet ; and there is neither honour, nor virtue, 

nor utility, in repelling them. 
The sense or drift of a proposition, often depends upon a six\gle letter. 

Under Note l,~^Nominativs8 that Disagree* 

Neither he nor you vfere there. 
ISther the boys or I toas in fault. 
Neither he nor I intend to be present. 
Neither the captain nor the sailors were saved. 

Whether one person or more were concerned in the business, does not yel 
appear. 

Under Note i.—The Concord Computed. 

Are they^ or am I, expected to be there f 

Neither %s he, nor am I, capable of it. 

Either he has been imprudent, or his aasodates haiee leen vindictive. 

Neither were their riches, nor was their influence great. 

Under Note l.^Plaee<f the ^h^ Person. 

'My father and /were riding out. 
The premiums were ffiven to Oeorge and me* 
Jane and lore invited. 
' i^ey ought to invite my sister and me. 
We dreamed a dream in one night, he and I. 

Under Note^ ^.-^Distinet Sulffeet Phrases. 

To practise tale-bearing, or even to countenance it, is great i^justict. 
To reveal secrets, or to betray one's ftiends, is contemptible perfidy. 
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UNDER BITLB XIH. — TEKBS. 

I J)oA he not 2«m the ninety and nine, and {fo into the moantatns, snd mA 

I that which in gone astray f . . , . • 

I i)Whenotto«theehi8flHil^and«i<r«<theetofofgivehimf 

If he mnd^tUuuU the boaineas, and atUndt to it, wherein la he deficient f 

The day %§ capnaddng^ and ie hasienvng upon ua, in which we must give an 

, aooonnt ot oar atewaraahip. 

If thon doH not turn unto the Lord, but dott forget him who remembered 

thee in thy diatresa, great will be thy oondemnataon*-or, better: If thou 
I Itini not unto the Lord, but>^«f him who remembered thee in thy di»- 

treaa, great will be thy oondemnation* 
Thexo an a few. who Aom hapt their integrity to the Lord, and ti^prifw 

hie truth to all other eigoymenta, 
Thia report taot current yeaterday, and U ogrttB with what we heard befixrs. 
Virtne wjgenerally/wvuadt, and it would oe generally praetiaed also, if men 

were-^""' 



Under 2Sid€\r--Pr^UriU€mdPaHiaplm. 

HeiMwU tevi^Mw with na, if we had invited him. 
They hawe dkMM the part of honour and virtue. 
He aoon hegtm to be weary of having notlung to do. 
Somebody ha§ hroten my alate. 
I Mm him when he did it. 



Under Note 2.—Ibrm Adtigoted to Sense. 

He kttd emiered into the eonapiracy. 

The Amerioan planteia raiee ootUm and rioe. 

The report ie founded on truth. 

I entered the room and eai down. 

Qo and U» down, my eon. 

With Musb booka, it will alwaya be difficult to iea^ ehDdren to xeadi 

ITKDEB BULB XTV. — ^PARTICIPLKS. 

UnderJSbU\.—CfBBpweged. 

Br obserwinff ^'^°^> 7^^ '^"^ command respect, 

looold noS/ftf my hear^ forbear pit^ng hnn. 

I heard them dJacnsaing this anbiect. 

A. ^QQsaltin^ tne best authore. he became learned. 

tSu^ ai« T«teB» by obaerving which, you may avoid exror. 

Under NoU 2,-^Qf Aeeried. 
Thair ooDsent waa neceaaary fin- the raiaing ^any anppUes. 
Th^tbe ••▼inirv •ff^^ nation devolved on a hnsbandman. 
tL tT^n overvaluing ^ourselves, to dedde upon every fhimp. 
ft.* £15»«rdoea not allow any calling ^aiSianes. ^ '"^'^ 
iTKr^ Hnrninir ^^^ cajrftol waa a wanton ootrMe. 
i™-S»UiitMt mnder our reodving ^ao great a good. 

gj^jjillin^ ^hia brother originated in envy. 

Under J«a9 9.^Xopreaion Ckae^fed. 
Cmt^ ©g^rrf*^ ^ *** treaaurse, which hia opponent had negleote^ 

^ y**J^ 3!iSi>«» '•^ ^»**^ •^ tools- 
It la dan^r^^,,^'!,^ 1^1^^ ^l_^ 
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She doing fjfgood—<ft^ lb do good^ is a OhriBtuai's vocation. 
Piet^ is a eonstant enaeawur to live to God. It is an eamett duire to do his 
will) and not our own. 

Under NcU ^—Th/B L&adkng Word. 

There is no harm in uiomen^s knowing about these things. 
They did not^ve notice of the jn<;^« leaving. 
The aunt darting his beams through my window, awoke me. 
The maturitv of the sago tree is known by the leaves' being covered with a 
delicate white powder. 

Vnder Note 6,—JRtferenee of PaHieiplee, 

6uling up the river, you may eee the whole town. 

3eing conscious of ^guilt, men tremble at deathr-oTf Cbneoiouinete of guUt 

renders d&atii terrioU- 
By yielding to temi>tation, we eacrifiee our peace. 
In loving^ our enemies, we shed no man^s blood. 
By teaching the young, we prepare them for usefhlness. 

Under Mte6,--ParHeiple9t not JPreteriti* 

A ruSi well driven will support a great wnght. 
See here a hundred sentences eMen from my work. 
I found the water entirely /ro«m. and the pitcher bn^ten* 
BeiDg/oreaten by my friends, I nad no otner resource. 

Under NUe 7,^Form qf ParticipiUe. 

Till by barbarian deluges overflowed. 

Like the lustre of diamonds «^ in gold. 

A beam ethereal, sullied and abeor^d, 

With powerless wings around them wrapp*d» 

Error learned fiom preaching, is held as sacied truth. 

UNDER RULE XV. — ^ADVERBS. 

Under Nate \.-^The Plaemff qfAdverbe. 

The work will never he completed. 

we should always prefer our duty to our pleasure. 

It is impossible to be eontinuaUy at work. 

He bMved impertinently to his master. 

The heavenly Dodies are perpetually in motion. 

He found her not only btuyfOnt even pleased and happy. 

Under NoU 2,— Adverbs/or AifeetHim. 

Give him an early and decisive answer. 

When a substantive is put absolute. 

Such expressions sound harsh. 

Such events are of rare (or ut\frequent) ooonrrenoe. 

Velvet feels very smooth. 

Under Note Z,-^Of Bersfor MUhsr, die. 

Bring him hither to me. -^ 

I shful go ihUher again in a fbw days. 
WhiOier are they ul riding in so great haste t 

Under NoU ^.^OfBrom Bimee, dbe. 

Benee it appears that the statement is incorrect* 
I^enee arose the misunderstanding. 
Po you know whence it innooeedaf 
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Yon Bee Ikat not many are reqnired. 

1 knew Mflrf they had heard or his misfortonea. 

He remarked, tkat time was valuable. 

Under Note 8.— Qf ihe Jdverb M, 

Know now, whether this i» thy son's coat or ncL 
Whether he ia in fiinlt or n<rf, I cannot tell. 
1 will ascertain whether it is so or not. 

Under NoU n<-QfJkM6 UTegatifeB. 

I will by no means entertain a spy. ^i . . « »^ i^ -«««.,— j 

Nobody ««r invented or discovered my thing, m any way to De eompBred 

with this. ,, -,. 

Be honest, and take no shape or semblance of di^uise. 
I did not Uke eUher his temper or his pnnciplea. 
Nothing ever can justify ingratitude. 

UNDER RULE XVI. — CONJUNCTIONS. 
Under NoU l.-^Cf Tteo J}fm*8wUh One, 

He has made alterations t» the work, and additions to U. 

He is more bold ihan hia companion^ but not so wise. 

Sincerity is as valuable as hnowledoe, and even more so. 

Ialwayshave6«», and I always shall Iw, of this opmion. 

What IS now kept secret, shall be hereafter displayed and seen m the deares 

We^rvert the noble faculty of speech, when we use it to dffame or to diB» 

qmet our neighbours. , ^ » .4. 

Be more anxious to acquire knowledge, than to enow it. 
The court of chanceiy frequently mitigates and dMorme the common law. 

UnderMte2,— Of Leet or Mid/or That. 

We were apprehensive that some accident had happened. 

I do not deny thaf he has merit. 

Are you afmd that he will forget you ? 

These paths and bow'rs, doubt not that our joint handa 
Will keep from wilderness. 

Under Note Z.—Frtfer 2%an. 

It was no other than his own ft^her. 

Have you no further proof than this ? 

I expected something moife than this. 

He no sooner retires than his heart bums with devotion. 

Such literary filching is nothing else than robbery. 

Under Note 4.--Qf Correepondente, 

Neither despise nor oppose what you do not understand. 

He would neither do it nimself nor let me do it. 

The majesty of good things is such, that the confines of them are revertno. 

Whether he intends to do so or no*, I cannot tell. 

Send me such articles only, as are adapted to this market. 

i&> fkr as I am able to judge, the book is well written. 

No errors are so trivial as not to deserve correction. 

It will neither improve the mind, nor delight the fiEmcy. 

The one is as deserving as the other. 

There is no condition so secure that U cannot admit of change. 

Do you think this is as good as thatf 

The relations are so obscure that they require mudh thouglife* 
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Kone is bo fierce aa to dare stir liim up. 

There was no man bo saDgnine €u not to apprehend Bome ill conseqnenoe. 

I must be bo candid as to own that I do not understand it. 

The book is not ao well printed as it ought to be. 

As still ho sat as those who wut, 
Till judgement speak the doom of £ite. 

UNDER RULE XVH. — PREPOSITIONS. 
Under Note 1,— Choice rf Fr^^osiUom. 

81ie finds a difficult im flsinff her mind. ' 

This affair did not mil tm<^ nis cognizance 

He was accused ^betraying his trust 

There was no water, aAa he died ^thirst. 

I have no occasion./^* his services. 

Ton ma^ safely confide in him. 

I entertain no prejudice against him. 

You may rel^ on what I tell you. 

Virtue and vice differ widely from eacb other. 

This remark is founded On truth. 

After many toils, we arrived a< our journey's end* 

I will tell you a story very different/>Y>m that. 

Their conduct is agreeable to their profession. 

Excessive pleasures pass from satiety into disgust. 

I turned m disgust from the spectacle. 

They are gone into the meadow. 

Let this be divided among the three. 

The shells were broken in^ 'pieces. 

The deception has passed wi^ every one. 

They never qnarrel wi^each other. 

Through every difiici Ity— or, Amidst aU difficuUiee^ he persevered* 

Let us go if^ stairs. 

I was in London, when this happened. 

We were detained at home, ana disappointed ^our walk. 

This originated in mistake. 

The Bridewell is situated on the west of the City-Hall, and it has no oom* 

munication toiU^ the other buildings. 
I am disappointed in the work ; it is very inferior to what I expected. 

Under Note Z,— Omission qf Prepositions, 

Be worthy ^ me, as I am worthy o^you. 
They cannot but be unworthy ^the care of others. 
Thou shalt have no portion on this side ^the river. 
Sestos and Abydos were exactly opposite to eacdi other. 
Ovid was banished/rom Bome by his patron Augustas. 

UNDER RULE XIX. — P0SSESSIVE3. 

Under Nate \,—Tks Fossesnne Form. 

ManU chief good is an upright mind. 

I will not destroy the city ror ten^s sake. 

Moseses rod was turned into a serpeut. 

Tliey are wolves in shseps* clothing. 

The tree is known by its fhdt. 

The privilege is not iheirs^ any more than it is yours. 

Yet he was gentle as soft summer airs. 

Had grace for others^ sins, but none for iheirs^-^nowper* 

Under Note 2. — Fossessives Qmnected. 

There is but little difference between the SaurWs and Venus's diametan 
This hat is John^s^ or James'St 
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The Btore ib opposite to Jfi^T" «Sd,,<^'«gTy\i. 
This piU«oe has been the ennd SuUan Mahomet's. 
This was the Apostle PauTs advioe. 
WAitk rnin^ft nntMination and AbW8 




,, «.« v«-«- — « oocupationa 

"Were OainU and Abel's parents the same t 
Were^ Cain's parents and AbeCa the same ! 
Was CW» and AbePs father there I 
Were Omu and AbePs parento there! 

Thv Maker's ^11 has placed thee li«t% 
A Maker mse and good. 

Under I^oteZ,— Choice qfjPbrme. 

J%e gooemmetU «f <*« toorld is not left to chance. 

He was hdr to the eon qf Louis the Sixteenth. 

The throne we honour, is the peopWe choioe. 

We met at the hauae qf my brother's partner. 

An account of the proceedings of Jlexand^^e court, . •. . , ^^-kt..^ 

Here is a copy of the CJonstitution of the TBoekere' Soeutp uhQMCitj of »9m 

York. ^, , 

Under Mte^--yottnewUkPoe$et9iveePhiraL 

Their heaUh perhaps may be pretty well secured. 
We all have talents committed to our charge. 
For your eale forgave I it, in the sight of Chnst. 
We are, for our^xsr^, well satisfied. 
The pious cheerfhlly submit to their lot. 
Fools think it not worth their while to be wise. 

Under NiOe 5.-0/ Fosseeeivee toUh PartioipUi. 

I rewarded the boy for studying so di%entiy. 
Have you a rule for thus parsing the participle I 
He errs in giving the word a double construction. 
By offending others, we expose ourselves. ^ 
They deserve our thanks for quickly relieving us. 

UNDER RULE XX. — OBJECTIVES. 

7%ee only have I chosen. 

Whom shall we send on this errand I 

My father allowed my brother and me to aeioompany him.' 

Mm that is idle aild mischievous, reprove sharply. 

Whom should I meet but my old fdendl 
He accosts whomever he meets. 

Whomeoever the court fitvours, is safe. 

I%em that honour me, I will honour. 

Whom do yon think I saw Uie other day? 

Under NoU\,--An O^eet Beqwred. . 

The ambitions are always seeking to aggrandize Ihemedpm, 

ImvAt premieet^reecircumetMMee, 

This society does not aUow pergonal rmeetwne. 

False accusation cannot diminish remmerU, 

His servants ye are whom ye obey. 

Under NcU ^.^CfFOte HnneiUmt^ 

Good keeping/a^n« the herd. 

We endeavoured to reeonciie the parties. 

Being wewy, he sat down. 

Gk>, &• away into the land of Judah. 

The popular lords did not £bu1 to enlarge on the anogeOT. 
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Under Note Z.-^Passim Verbis 

The benefit of their recantation was refused them, 
Temporal riches are not promised to bdievere. 
Several beautiful pictures were shown us. 
But^ unfortunately, the fa/oour was denied me* 
A high compliment was paid you. 
The question has never been asked me, 

UNDER RULE XXI. — SAME CASBB. 

We thought it was ihou, 

I would act the same part, if I were he* 

It could not have been she. 

It is not /j that he is angry with. 

They believed it to be ms. 

It was thought to be Ae. 

If it had bden she, she would have teld ns. 

We know it to be them. 

Who do you think it is ? 

TFJioffidoyou suppose it to bet 

We did not know who they were. 

Thou art he whom they, described. 

Impossible 1 it can't be /. 

Who did he think you were ? 

Who say ye that I am ? 

UNDER RULE XXII. — OBJECTIVES. 

Let that remain a secret between yon and me. 
I lent the book to some one, I know not \jki\ whom* 
Whom did he inquire for ? Iliee, 
From him that is needy, turn not away. 
We are all accountable, each for his own acts. 
Does that boy know whom he is speaking to ? 
I bestow my favours on whomsoever I wifi. 

UNDER RULE XXIII. — ^INFINITIVES* 

Please to ezonse my son's absence. 
Cause every man to go out from me. 
Forbid them to enter the garden. 
Do you not perceive it to move ? 
Allow others to discover vour merit. 
He was seen to go in at that gate. 
Permit me to pass this way. 

UNDER RULE XXTV. — INFXNXTIVES. 

I felt a ohillinff sensation creep over me. 

I have heard him mention the subject. 

Bid the bovs oome in immediately. 

I dare say he has not got home yet. 

Let no rash promise m made. 

We sometimes see bad men honoured, 

K good reader will make himself distinctly htcbrd. 

UNDER RULE XXV. — ^NOM. ABSOLUT!. 

/"being young, they deceived me. 

7%ey rerasing to comply, I withdrew. 

Thou being present, he would not teUwhat he kxi«w. 

The child 18 lost ; and /, whither ship I go f 

14 
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happy tw/ Banonnded thus with blessings 1 
*^l%ou too I BratuB, mj son T* cried Cesar overcome. 

Bat he^ the chieftaia of them all, 

His Bword hangs rusting on the wall. — W, SeoU, 

She quick relapsing to her former state, 
With boding tears approach the serving tnun. 

There all thy gifts and graces we display, 
Tlum^ only ihmi^ directing all oar way.— Piqp^. 

UNDER RULE XXVI. — SUBJUNOnVEg, 

FirH Clause—Suhfimetke Prmn^ 

He will maintain his cause, though he lo8$ his estate. 
They will fine thee, unless thou qfer an excuse. 

1 shall walk out in the afternoon, unless it rau^ 
Let him take heed lest he/aU. 

On condition that he come, I consent to stay. 

If he be but discreet, he will succeed. 

Take heed that thou meak not to Jacob. 

If thou ecut me off, I snail be miserable. 

Bend them to me, if thou jp^mcm. 

Watch the door of thy lips, lest thou niter folly. 

Second Clattee, — Sutyunetite ImperfeeL 

If I toere to write, he would not regard it. 

If thou,/^ as I do, we should soon decide. 

Though thou shed thy blood in the oaose, it would but prove theeeiiiMrdy 

a fool. 
If thou loived him, there would be more evidence of it. 
I believed, whatever toere the issue, all would be well. 
If love were never feigned, it woulo appear to Ve soarce. 
There fell fh>m his eyes, as it teere seales. 
If he toere an impostor, ne must have been detected. 
Were death demed, all men would wish to die. 

that there wei^ yet a day to redress thy wrongs ! 
Though thou wert huge as Atlas, thy efforts would be vidn* 

Laeit Olauee,— Indicative MmhL 

Though he eeenu to be artless, he has deceived us. 
If he thvnke as he sj^aks, he may safely e trusted. 
Though this event w strange, it certainly did happen. 
If thou lovest tranquillity of mind, seek it not abroad. 
If seasons of idleness are dangerous, what must a continued haUt of H provet 
Thouffh he uKie a son, yet learned he obedience by the things which he 
suffered. 

1 knew thou watt not slow to hear. 

Under NbU 1.— Worde of Time, 

The work wasfinieked last week. 

He hoe been out of employment tiiis fortnight. 

This mode of expression woe formerly in use. 

I shaU be much obiliged to him if he inll attend to it 

I will pay the vows which my lips tittered when I was in trouble. 

I have compassion on the multitude, because they haw coiUimied with me 

now three davs. 
I thought, by the accent, that he toae epeahing to his duld. 
Agi he that had been dead, sat up and began to speak. 
Thou hast homo, and haet had patience, and Ibr my aame's sake host la* 

bonred, and hast not fiiinted. 
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Te will not come unto me that ye may Ivam life— or, Ye vmM nc4 wtm uatoi 

me that ye mi^ht have life. 
At the end of this quarter, I shaU have been at school two years. 
We have done no more than it was our duty to do. 

Under RuU 2. — BeUUioe Tenets, 

We expected that he would arrive last night. 

Our fneiids intended to meet us. 

We hoped to see you. 

He would not have been allowed to enter. 

Under Note 8. — Permanent ProposUioni, 

The doctor affirmed, that fever always produces thirst. 
The ancients asserted, that virtue is its own reward. 

FKOMISOUOUS EXAMPLES COBBEOTED. 

LESSON I. 

There is a spirit in man; and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him 

understandmg. 
My people do not consider. 
I have never heard whom they Invited. 

Then hasten thy return ; for, tho^t away, 
Nor lustre has the sun, nor joy the day. 

I am as well as when you were here. 

That elderly man, him that came in late, I supposed to be the superinten- 
dent. 

All the virtues of mankind are to be counted upon a few fingers ; but their 
follies and vices are innumerable. 

It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a satire does not carry in U 
robbery or murder. 

There toere more persons than one engaged in this affair. 

A man who lacks ceremonv, has need 4?p great merit. 

A wise man avoids %hi snowing qf any excellence in trifles. Better— ;/%7r*> 
bears to show — or, is careful not to shoWy &c. 

The^r«^ and most important female quality is sweetneeg of temper. 

We choose rather to lead than to follow. 

Iffnorance is the mother of fear, as well as <^ admiration. 

He must fear many, whom many fear. 

Every onQ partakes of honour bestowed on the worthy. 

The kmg and the queen were not at all deceived. — [NbU 4^ JSuls xL] 
Were there no difference^ there would be no ohoioe. 

I uwuld rather have been %nform^. 

Mast ihou return this evening? 

Life and death are in the power of the tongue. 

\ saw a person that I took to be her. 

Let him be who he may, I ahall not stop. 

This is certainly a useful invention. 

That such a spirit as thou doe% n^ vnderetand mt. 

' It is no more than jastice,* quoth the farmer. 

LESSON II. 

Great improvements hdve been made. 

What I have heard, is undoubtedly true. 

The nation is torn by fends which threaten Us ruin. 

The account of these transactions was incorrect. 

Godliness with contentment is great gain. 

The number of sufferers has not been ascertained. 

There is one or more of them yet in confinem«iil. 
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They bare ^oeen the ^nsest XMirt. 

He spent his whole life in doing good. 

They acarcdy know that temperance is a virtue. 

I am afVaid that I have laboured in vun. 

Mischief OA itself doth back recoil. 

This construction sounds rather harsh. 

What is the cause of the leaves' curling! 

Was it thou, that made the noise ? 

Let thy flock cHothe the naked. 

Wisdom and knowledge are granted unto thee. 

His conduct was surprisingly strange. 

Tills woman taught my brother and me to read. 

Let your promises be such as you can perform. 

We shall sell them in the state in which they now are. 

We may, however, add this observation. 

This came into fashion when I was younff. 

I did not use the leaves, but the root of the plant. 

We have continually used every means in our power. 

Pass ye away, ye inhabitants of Saphir— or, Pass away, thou inhabitant of 

Saphir. 
Qive every syllable and every letter its proper sonnd. 

LESSON m. 

To know exactly bow mnoh mischief may be ventured upon with impunity. 

is knowledge enough for some folks. 
Every leaf and every twig teems with life. 
1 r^oiced at this intelligence. 
At this st^e of advancement, the pupU finds UiUe dApouU/y in fmder8tandin{^ 

the passive and the neuter verbs. 
I was afraid thsst I should lose the parcel. 
Which of all these patterns is the pretHestf 
They that [or who] despise instruction, shall not be wise. 
Both thou and thv advisers have mistaken your interest. 
An idle soul shall suffer hunger. 
The lips of knowie dge are a precious jewel. 
My cousin and /are requested to attend. 
I can only say, that eaon is ray belief. i 

This is diiferent from the conscience' being made to feel. 
Here is ground for their leaving ^tbe world with peace — or, (better,) Here 

is ground/or leaving the world with peace. 
WhUher are you all running so fast? 
Man is the noblest work ofcreation. 
O^aU crimes willful murder is the most atrocious. 
The tribes ihat I visited, are partially civilized. 
Eence I conclude, they are in error. 
The girls* books are neater than the hoys', 
I intended to transcribe it. 
Shall a character made up of the very worst passions, pass under the name 

otaenUemanf 
Rhoda ran in, and told that Peter stood before the gate. 
What are latitude and longitude I 
Cicero was more eloquent than any oOier Boman — or, Cicero was the most 

eloqiient of the Romans. 
Who dares apologize for Pizarro %^which is but another name for rapacity. 

LESSON IV. 

Tel^ me whether you will do it or not. 
After the straitest [or strictest] sect, I lived a Pharisee. 
We have no more than five loaves and two fishes. 
1 know not who it was that did it. 
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Doubt not, little though there he, 
That I'll cast a crumb to thee. 

This rule is the best ihat can be given. 

I have never seen <my other way. 

These are poor amends for the men and treasures that we have lost. 

Dost thou Know those boys ? 

This is a part of the estate of my uncle's father. 

Many people never learn to speak correctly. 

8om6 people are rash, and others timid : these apprehend too much, those too 

little. 
Is it lawful for us to five tribute to Csesar or notf 
It was not worth whue to preserve Buy permanent enmity. 
I no sooner saw my face in it, than I was startled at the shortness of it. 
Every person is answerable for his own conduct. 
They are men that scorn a mean action, and that will exert themselves to 

serve you. 
I do not recollect ever to ha/ve paid it — the paying of it — the payment qf it— 

or, that lever paid it. 
The stoics tauffht that all crimes are equal. 
£very one of these theories is now exploded* 
Any of these four will answer. 
There is no situation in which he would be happy. 
The boy thai you thought so clever j has been detected in stealing. 
I will meet thee there, if thou please. 
He is not so sick, but that he can laugh. 
These clothes do not Jit me. 
The audience toere aU very attentive. 

Wert thou some star, which from the niin'd roof 
Of shak'd Olympus by misdiance did fad I 

LESSOK V. 

Was the master, or vteire many of the scholars, in the room ? 

His/otW and mother's consent was asked. 

YHio is he supposed to be ? 

He is a veneraole old man. 

It was then my ptlrpose to visit Sicily. 

It is only to the learner, and him that is in doubt, that this assistance is rec- 
ommended. 

There is not the least hope of his recovery. 

Anger and impatience are always unreasonable. 

In his letters, there is not only correctness^ but elegance. 

Opportunity to do good is the highest preferment mat a noble nund desires. 

The year in which he died is not mentioned* 

Had I known it, I should not have gone. 

Was it thou, that spoke to me ? 

The house is j^^Mwantf^ situated. 

He did it as privately as he possibly could. 

To subdue our passions — The subduing of our passions — The subfugation of 
our j>as8ior9 — or, l%at we subdue our passions, is the noblest of conquests. 

James is more diligent than ihou. 

Words intertooven with sighs found out their way. 

He appears to be excessively diffident. 

The nundber of our days is with thee. 

jis a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth theni that fear him. 

The circumstances of this case, are different. 

Well for us, if some other such men should rise I 

A man that is young in years, may be old in hours, if he lose no time. 

The chief captain, fearing that Paul would be pulled into pieces by them, com- 
manded tne soldiers to go down, and to take hmi by force from among 
tbiin. 

21* 
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Nay, weep BOt, gentle Eroe ; there ore ^ us 
OoTBelves to eaU ouraelvee. 

CORRECTIONS UNDER THE GENERAL RULE. 

Art there, then, more true religions than one ? 

The laws of Lycurgus but substituted insensibility /or enjoyment. 

Rain is seldom or never seen ut Lima. 

The yonng bird raising its open mouth for fbod, exhibiia a natana indioatioa ^ . 

of corporeal want. - %fe 

There is muoh truth in Ascham^* observation. . t^ ^ ^ 

Adopting tho doctrine in which he had been taught — or. Adopting the doo- 3 S ^ 

tnne which had been taught him. « ^ » r 

This library contained more than five hundred thousand volumes. "tl i "^ ."^ 

The Coptic alphabet was one of the latest that were formed. ^ co'^ 

There are many evidences of merC 8 proneness to vi^. n^^"^ 

To perceive nothing, and not to perceive, are the same — or, To perceive -si * 3 j 

nothing, is the same as not to perceive. ^ g ^ \ 

The kinff of France or qf England, was to be the umpire. # ^^ ^ 

He may be said to have saved the life of a citizen ; f^nd, consequently, heia "" $ 5 I 

entiued [or, to be entitled'] to the reward. ^'.2—1 

The men had made inquiry for Simon^s house, and were standing before the •cZ -o 

gate. r^'- ^ 

Give no more trouble than you cannot possibly hel^. ^ £ » 

That the art ofprvntMig was then unkn&wn, was a circumstance in some re- <^ ^ S 

spects favourable to the freedom of the pen. ^ « S^ 

An other passion which the present age is apt to run into, is a desire to ^,^ rj 

make children learn all things. j£, ^ 

It requires few talents to which most men ore not bom, or which, at least, ^ 

they may not acquire. 
Nor was Philip wanting in his endeavours to corrupt Demosthenes, as he 

had corrupted most of the leading men in Greece. 
The Greeks, fearing to'he surrour^edy wheeled about and halted, with the 

river behind them. 
Poverty turns our thoughts too mneh nnon the supplying of our wanta \ and 

riches, upon Gie enjoyvng of our supernuities. 

That brother should not war with brother, 
AV one despise and grieve an other. 

Such is the refhge of our youth and age ; 
At first fh>m hope, at last from vacancy — or, 

8uch is the refuge of our youth and age ; 
Of that from hope, of this fVom vacancy. 

QMumphant Sylla! oouldst thou then divine. 
By aught but Romans Rome should thus be laid I 
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APPENDIX I. 

(OETHOGBAPHT.) 

OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTEES. 

In the first chapter of Part I, the powers of the letters, or the elementary 
tonnds of the Eufflish language, were duly enumerated and explained ; for 
these, as well as the letters themselves, are few, and may be fmly stated in 
few words : bat, since we often express the same sound in manv different 
ways, and also, in some instances, give to the same letter several different 
Bounos. — or, it may be, no somid at all, — any adequate account of the powem 
of the letters considered severally according to usage, — ^that is, of the soimd 
or sounds of each letter, with its mute positions, as these occur in practice, 
— must, it was thought, descend to a minuteness of detail not desirable in 
the first chapter of Orthography. For this reason, the following particulars 
have been reserved to be given here aa an«Appenalx, pertaining to the First 
Part of this English Grammar. 

The terms long and shortj which are often used to denote certain wtod 
sounds, being also used, witii a different import, to distinguish the quantity 
ofayUabUs, are frequently misunderstood : for which reason, we have often 
substituted for them the terms open and chse^ — the former, to denote the 
sound usually given to a vowel wnen it forma or ends an accented syllable : 
as, ba^ be, bi, bo, bu, by,— the latter, to denote the sound which the vowel 
commonly takes when closed by a consonarU; as, aZ>, eb^ ib^ 6b^ ttb, 

I, OF THE LETTER A. 

The vowel A has/our* sounds properly its own : — 

1. The English, open, or long a; as m/ame, favour, ^teaeiotu, 

2. The French, close, or short aj as in b(U, banner, fmanoe. 

8. The Italian, or middle a ; as m far, father, aha, eomma, eeoria, aqfa, 
4. IhB Dutch, Old-Saxon, or broad a; as in wall, warm, water. 

DIPHTHONGS BEGIKNINO WITH A. 

The only proper diphthonff in which a is put first, is the word ay, meaning 
pes; in which a has its middle sound, and y that of open e, 

Aa, when pronounced as an improper diphthong, takes the sound of <ioH 
a; as in Balaam, Canaan^ Isaac, 

jE, a Latin improper diphthong, very common also in Anglo-Saxon, gen- 
erally has the sound of <^ii or long « j* as in Ooesar, ainigma,p(mn ; sometimes 
that of dose or short « ; as in a^aihafreais, dioBreeis, et ccUera, Some authors re- 
jcct the a, and write Gesar, entgma, &c. 

Ai, an improper diphthong, generally has the sound of open or long 0; aa 
in vail, sail, vatn. In a final unaccented syllable, it sometimes preserves the 
first sound of a, as in chilblain, mortmain ; but oftener takes the sound of 
dose or short i; as in certain, curtain, mountain, villain : in said, saiih, again, 
and against, that of close e; and in the name Britain, that of dose u. 

Ao, an improper diphthong, occurs in the word gaol; now fi-equently 
written, as it is pronounced, ^aiZ; and in the acyective extraordinary, and ita 
derivatives, in which, according to Walker, the a is silent. 

* ' ■■■■ - - ■! ■■■■-^. IIMB ■■ ^ * ' ■ — ■---—- ■ ■ - — ■ ■ ■ I 11^ 

* Some writers dlatlDgnish from the first of these sounds the grave sooad of <% 
keard la core^Jiiir, there, dkc But Walker teaches no differenee. 
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Auj an improper diphthong, is gonerally Bounded like broad a; as in 
efftiM, caught. Before n and an other consonant, it has the sound of middU 
0; as in autUj flaunt, launch, laundry. Qauge is prououDced gage. 

Aw, an improper diphthong, is always sounded hke broad a; as in dram^ 
drawn, dram. 

Ay, an improper diphthong, like ai, has the sound of open or long a; as in 
day, pay, dday : in tayat and aaye, that of chte e. 



TRIPHTHONGS BEOINKINO WITH A. 

Awe is sounded au, like broad a. Aye, an adverb sieniiying always, has 
the sound of open a only, being different, both in sound and spelling, fh>m 
the adverb ay, yes, with which it is often carelessly confounded. 

n. OF THE LETTER B. 



The consonant B has but one sound ; as in boy, robber, cub. 

B is silent before t or after m in the same B;^llab1e ; as in debt, debtor, doubt^ 
dumb, lamb, dimb, tomb. It is heor^ |n subtile, fine, but not m suiile, cun- 
ning. 

m. OF THE LETTER C. 

The consonant ^has two sounds ; the one ^rd, like that of Ik, the other 
s^t, or rather hissing, like that of «. 

U, before a,o,u,l, r, t, or when it ends a syllable, is generally hard like k; 
as in can, come, curb, day, crab, act, action, accent, flaccid. 

(7 before e, i, or y, is alwinrs soft like * ; as in cent, civU, decency, acid. 

In a few words c takes the flat sound of s, like that of z; as in discern, 
ti^4, sacrifice^ sice. 

6' before ea^ ia, ie, to, or eou, when the accent precedes, sounds like sh ; as 
in ocean, special, species, gracious, cetaceous. 

CvA silent in czar, czarina. viekuUs, indict, muscle, corpuscle. 

Ch is generally sounded like ^ ; as in church, chance, ckUd, But in words 
derived from the learned languages, it has the sound of h: as in character, 
scheme, catechise, chorus, chvU^ paMarch, drachma, magna charta : except in 
chart, charier, charitj. Gh, m words aerived m>m the French, takes tho 
sound of shj as in chaise, machine. 

Arch, before a vowel, is pronounced ark; as in archives, archangel, archi- 
pelago: except in arched^ archer, archsry, archenemy. Before a consonant, it 
u pronounced artchj as in archbishop, archduke. 

Ch is silent in schwm, yateh, dracnm; unsettled in schedule. 

IV. OF THE LETTER D. 

The general sound of the consonant D, is heard in dog, eddy. did. 

D, in the termination ed, preceded by a sharp consonant takes the sound 
of t, when the e is suppressed : as in fojced, stuffed^ cracked, tripped, passed ; 
pronounced, ./^z«te, sttift, cract, tripty past. 

D before ia, ie, io, or eou. when the accent precedes, generally sounds like 
j; as in Indian, soldier, tedious, hideous. So in verdure, arduous, education, 

V. OF THE LETTER E. 

The vowel ^has three sounds properly its own : — 

1. The open or long; as in me, m^re, menial, melodious. 

2. The close or short ; as in men, merry, ebony. 

8. The obscure or faint ; as in open, garden, snovd, able. This third sound 
Is scarcely perceptible, and is barely suiflcient to articulate the consonant 
and form a syllable. 

£flnai is mute, and belongs to the syllable formed by tho preceding vowel 
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or ^phthong ; as in age^ eve^ ice, ore. Except— 1. In the words, be^heytne^we^ 
shtf and the. in which it has the open sound. 2. In Greek ana Latin words, 
in which it nas its open sound, and forms a distinct syllable ; as in Pendope, 
JPasiphaey Oyanee, (laraaphie, Arainoe^ apofiUvphe^ caiastrqphef simile^ extern^ 
pore, epitome. 3. In tne terminations ere, gre, ire, in whicn it has the sound 
of close i» / as in acre, meagre, centre. 

Mute e, after a single consonant, or after st or th, generally preserves the 
open or long sound of the preceding vowel ; as in cane, here,pine, cone, tune, 
ihyme, haste, clothe ; except in syllables unaccented ; as the lust of genuine ; 
and in a few monosyllables; as hade, are, were, gone, sluone, one, done, give, 
live, shave, lave. 

DIPHTHONGS BEOINNINO WITH E. 

JS* before an other vowel, in general, either forms with it an improper diph." 
thong, or else belongs to a separate syllable. 

Ml, an improper cQphthong, mostly sounds like open e; aa in ear, fear, tea: 
frequently, like close « ; as in earl, head, heaWt, : sometimes, like open a; as in 
steak, hear, forswear : rarely, like midcUea; as in heart, hearth, hearken. Md 
nnaccented, sounds like close t^,* as in vengeance, pageanf. 

Ee, an improper diplitliong, lias the sound or open e; as in eel, sheep, tree. 
The contractions e'er and ne'er., are pronounced a^r and nair. 

M, an improper diphthong, mostly sounds like open a; as in reign, veil: 
frequently, like opene; as in deceit, either, neither, seize: sometimes, like open 
i: as in height, sleight: often, in unaccented syllables, like close i; as in 
foreign, f Off eitf surfeit, sovereign : rarely, like close « / as in heifer, nonpareil. 

Eo, an improper diphthong, m people sounds like open e; 'mfefiff^feqfmeiU, 
leopard, jeopanray, like close «/ in yeoman^ like openo; in George, georg^c, like 
ehse Of m dungeon, puncheon, sturgeon, d:c., like dose u. Feod,feod(U,feoda- 
tory, are now written as they are ytouoMncQdi, feud, feudal, feudatory. 

mt and ew have the diphthongal sound of open u ; as mfeud, deuce ; jew, 
dew, few, new. These diphthongs, when initial, sound like yu. Nouns be^ 
ginning with this sound, require the article a, and not an, before them ; as, 
A European, a ewer. A tier r or rh, eu and ew are commonly sounded like 
oo; as m drew, grew, screw, rheumatism. 

In sew and Shrewshury, ew sounds like open o. Shew and strew are prop- 
erly spelled, as they are most commonly pronounced, show, straw. 

i!y, accented, has the sound of open a; as in bey, prey, survey : unaccented, 
it has the sound of open €/ as in alley, vaUey, money. Key and l^ are pro- 
nounced, kesy lee, 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH E. 

Eau, a French triphthong, sounds like open o; as in bea/u,Jlamheau,port' 
mantecm, bureau : except in beauty, and its compounds, in which it is pro- 
nounced like open u. 

Eou is a combination of vowels sometimes heard in one syllable, especially 
after cor g; as in crvs-ta-ceous, gorgeous. Walker, in his Khyming Diction- 
ary, gives one hundred and twenty words ending in eous^ in all of whicli he 
separates these vowels; as in extra-^e-ous. And why, in his Pronouncing 
Dictionary, he gave us several such anomalies as/Jx-fta-c^-ini? in four syllables, 
and her-ba-ceous in three, it is not easy to tell. The best rule is this : after a 
or g, unite these vowels ; after the other consonants, separate them. 

Moe is a triphthong having the sound of yu. The vulgar pronunciation 
yoe should be carefully avoided. 

Eye is on improper triphthong, pronounced like open u 

VI. OF THE LETTER F, 

The consonant FhsA one unvaried sound, which is heard in fan, efartf 
riaff: except of, which, when simple, is pronounced ov, 

14* " 
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VII. OF THE LETTER G. 

The oonsonant G has two Bonnds ; the one hard^ gottural, and pecniiar to 
iMs letter ; the other tqft^ like that of^. 

G beibro a, o, «. l^ r, or at the end of a word, is hard ; as in game^ gonej 
guU, glory, grace, log, bog. 

G before e, t, or y, is soft; as in gem, ginger, elegy. Except— 1. In get, 
give, gewgaw, finger, and a few other words. 2. When a syllabie is added to 
a word ending in ^; as, fo»^i longer ; fog, foggy. 

G'vA silent before m or n in the same syllable; as in phlegm, apoihegmj 
gnaw, resign, 

G, when silent, usually lengthens the preceding vowel ; as in resign, im- 
fugn, impregn. 

Gh at the beffinnin? of a word has the sound oi g hard; as in ghost^ 




thus, hock^ hekf shixL 

Vin. OF THE LETTER H. 

The sound of the consonant JI, (though articulate and audible when prop* 
erJy uttered,) is little more than an aspirate breathing. It is heard in hai^ 
hU^ho6, htd, adhere. 

ff At the beginning of words is always sounded; except in heir, heri^ 
honest, honour, nospiial, hostler, hour, hvnwle, humour, and tneir compounds. 

Rafter r, is always silent; as rheum, rhetoric, 

^finai, preceded by a vowel in the same syllable, is always silent ; as in 
ah, Sarahf Mmoeh. 

IX. OF THE LETTER I 

The vowel /has three sounds, each perhaps properly its own t — 

1. The open or long ; as in life, fine, time, find, bind, child, mild, wi2d,pinL 
This is a diphthongal sound, ana is equivalent to the souna of middle a and 
that of open e quickly united. 

2. The close or short; as in ink, think, sinking. 

8. The feeble ; as in divest, doctrinal, dwersity. This sound is equivalent 
to that of ope.% e uttered feebly, /generally has this sound when it occurs 
at the end of an unaccented syllable : except at the end of Latin word^, 
where it is open or long ; as in UteratL In some words, (principally from 
other modern languages,) i has the full sound of open e, under the accent; as 
in Porto Rioo, machine, magazine, antiqtie, shire. 

Accented i followed by a vowel, has its open sound ; and the vowels be- 
lone: to separate syllables : os in pliant, diet, satiety, violet, pious. 

Unaccented i followed by a vowel, has its feeble souna ; as in eagsatiatef 
vbedient, various, abstemious, 

DIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH I. 

Z in the situation last described, readily coalesces with the vowel which 
fjUows, and is often sunk into the same syllable, forming a proper diph- 
thong; as in fustian, quotient, question. The terminations eion, sion, and 
tion, an generally pronounced shun : cious and tious are pronounced shus. 

If is commonly an improper diphtnong. le final has tne sound of open i; 
ns in die, lie, pie, tie. le medial generally has the sound of open e; as in 
gri£f, thief, grenadier. In friend and its compounds, it takes the sound of 
close e, 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH I. 

The triphthongs ieu and iew^ sound like open «/ as in Um^ aaim^ vi^ rs' 
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The three vowels iauj in the tennination iaus^ often fall Into one syllable 
md form a triphthong. There are two hundred and forty-fire words of this 
ending ; and more than two hundred derivatives from them. Walker has 
sever^ pazzling inconsistencies in their pronunciation ; such ORfas-Hd-i-ottt 
and per-Jid4ou8j oon-ta-^i-oua and sac-rt-le-gwus. After e, g^ /, or a;, these 
vowels should coalesce ; as in grchciotiSy reHv-gums, vex-chti&usj ob-nox-iouSj 
and about two hundred other words. After the other consonants, let them 
form two syllables ; (except when there is a synsresis in poetry ;) as in dii- 
U-ouSf o-di-otUy va-rirOitSf en-^oiroiie, 

X. OF THE LETTER J. 

The consonant c/* always has the sound of soft g, or of dsih ; as in Joy, jewd* 
except in haUdujah, better written as it is pronounced, hiUamah, 

XI. OF THE LETTER K. 

The consonant JT has the sound of chord; and occurs where e would hav«' 
its soft sound: as in keep, kind, emohv. 

JTbefore n is silent; as in tnaffe,limow, hnuckle. It is never doubled in 
simple English words ; but two Kays may come together in certain com- 
pounds, or in the separate syllables of some Hebrew names ; as, hriekkiln. 
^(Mmfe, Akkub, Biihki, JIabakkuL C before it doubles the sound, and 
shortens the preceding vowel ; as in cockle, wicked. 

Xn. OF THE LETTER L. 

The consonant L has a soft liquid sound ; as in line, Uly, roU, follow. 

L is sometimes silent ; as in alma, almond, caJf, chalk, could, wovld, should, 

XIII. OF THE LETTER M. 

The consonant Ji has but one sound ; as in map, murmur, mammon, M 
before n^ at the beginning of a word, is silent ; as in Mnaeon,^ Mnemosyne^ 
mMmonva, Com^roU^ is pronounced controller, 

XIV. OF THE LETTER N. 



The consonant iVhas two sounds : the pure ; as in nun, banner, cannon ; 
and the rin^ng sound oi ng; as in think, mangle, conquer, congress, singing^ 
imnMing. The latter souna should be carefully preserved in all words end* 

in ing; and in such others as require it. 

'J^Aof preceded by m, is silent; as in hymn, solemn, 

XV. OF THE LETTER O. 



^^ 



The vowel has three sounds properly its own :— 

1. The open or long ; as in 92(7, note, opiate, opacity, domain, 

2. The close or short ; as in not, nor, torrid, dollar . 
8. The slender; as in prove, move, who, to, do, tomb. 

O in many words sounds like dose « ; as in love, thtm, son, come, nothing, 
dost, attorney.gaUon, dragon. In the termination on immediately after the 
accent, o is often sunk into a sound scarcely perceptible like that of obscure 
tf ; as in mason, person. One is pronounced vnm ; and once, wunce. 

DIPHTHONGS BEGINNINQ WITIl 0. 

Oa, an impnmer diphthong, has the sound of openo; as in boat, coal, ro^i 
C3Coep( in ^loa^fand groai^ which have the sound of broad a^ 
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0$^ an improper diphthong, -when Jinaly has the sound of open 0; as in 
doe^joey throe: except in eanoe^ shoe, pronounced carwOj ahoo. (E^ a Latin 
diphthong, generally ttoandtt like <^» «; as m. Antacid J'cBtma : scmetimes, 
like do9e e; %& mfaUd. Some authors reject the 0, and ytnX^fetid^ <&c. 

Oi is generally a proper diphthong, unitm^ the sound of doieo or hroctd a, 
and that of open < ; as in boU^ coil, tint, rejoice. Bat the vowels sometimes 
l)elon2 to separate syllables: as in stoic, Oi unaccented, Bometunes has the 
fiound c^ cMe i ; as in avotrdupoie, connoisseur^ tortoise. Choir is now fre^ 
quontly written as it is pronounced, quire, 

00. an improper diphthong, generally has the slender sound of 0; as in 
coo, too, tDOOjfooly room. It has a shorter sound in foot, fj(ood, uwod, stood, 
wool; that 01 dose «, in hlood and flood* and that of open 0, m door und iloor. 

Ouis generally a proper diphthong, uniting the sound of close 0. ana that 
of K Bounded as slender or 00 : cs in lound jound sound, ounce, tnoti. 
Ou is also an improper diphtnong ; and as such, it has si:^ sounds: — 

1. That of dose it / as in rough, tough, young, iUmrish, 

2. That of broad a; as in ought, bouoht, thought. 

8. That of open o; as in court, dougn,four, though, 

4. That of dose o; only in cough, trough, lough, shough, 

5. That of slander o or 00; as m soup, you, through, 

6. That of 00, shortened; only in would, could, should^ 

Ow generally sounds like the proper diphthong ou: as in brown, dowry^ 
now, shower: but it often has the sound of open 0; as m know, show, stow. 
Oy is sounded like oi; as in joy, toy, 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNINQ WITH O, 

Oeu is a French triphthong occurring in the word mimoeuvre, which ia pro- 
nounced in English man-oo-vur. Owe is an improper triphthong, in wnich 
the o only is heard, and with its long open sound. 

XVI. OF THE LETTER P. 

The consonant P has but one sound ; which is heard mpen, sup, supper. 
It is sometimes silent ; as mpsaUn, recewt, corps. 

Ph generally sounds like/ ; as in phMosophy. In Stephen and nephew ^ph 
has the sound of v. The h after p, is silent m diphthong, triphthong, napMha, 
ophthalmic; and both the p and the h are silent in apophthegm, pnihisiSf 
phthisical. From the last three word0| ph is sometimes droppea. 

XVII. OF THE LETTER Q. 

The consonant Q has the sound ofh, and is always followed by the vowel 
«, which, in words purely EngUsh, is sounded like «?; as in queen, quarter, 
request. In some words of Ihrndh origin, the u is silent ; as in coquet^ Uquor^ 
luriesque, 

XVffl. OF THE LETTER R 

The consonant J?, at the^ beginning of words, has a roueh sound : aa in 
'^ «e, roam ; in other situations, a smoother one ; as in proud, harrow, oarber. 

XIX. OF THE LETTER S. 

The consonant iS has a sharp, his^^ sound ; as in sad, sisier, thus : and a 
flat sound/like thft pfz; as in rose, dtsmal. 

S, at the beginmng of wordsJ or after any of the sharp consonants, is al- 
ways sharp ; as in see, steps^ dips, sits, stocke, smiths. 

S, after any of the flat mutesl or at the end of words when not preceded 
]>j fk sharp gonapnant, is geoeifdiy flat: ^a in syeSf tress^ bfids, bags^ cah«s» /bis 
IS generally sharp^ . • i . , , 
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Sf in the termination Hon, takes the sound of sh, after a consonant ; as in 
iupersion, session : and that of 2A, after a vowel ; as in invationy elision, 
S is silent in iaUj island, aisle, demesne, viscount. 

XX. OF THE LETTER T. 

The general sound of the consonant T, is heard in time, letter, set, 

T, immediately after the accent, takes the sound of tch, before u, and gren" 
eraliy also before eou : as in nature, feaJl/are, virtue, righteous, courteous : when 
« or X precedes, it takes this soand before ia or io; aa iu fustian, bastion. 
mixtion. Bat the general sound of t after the accent, when followed by i and 
an other vowel, is that of sh; as in creation, patient, cautious. 

Tis sometimes silent; as in qften, rustle, whistle. 

Th represents an elementary' sound. It is either sharp, as in thing, ethical, 
ihinJceth ^ or flat, as in this, whither, thither. 

Th initial is sharp; as in thank: exceot in than, that, the, thee, their, them, 
then, thence, there, these, they, thine, this, thUher, those, thou, thus, tiy^ and their 
oompoaad:3. 

Tk final is also sharp; as in south: except in beneath, booth, with, and sev' 
eral verbs in th, which are frequently (ana more properly) -written with final 
e; as in soothe, smooths, bequeathe. 

Th medial is sharp, when preceded or followed by n consonant; as in 
swarthy, athwart : except in hrethren, burthen, /arther, farthing, murther, 
northern, worthy. 

Th between two vowels, is generally flat in words purely English ; as in 
^her, neither, whither : and snarp in words from the learned languages ; as 
in atheistjether, method. 

Thin Thames, Thomas^ thyme, asthma, p'thieic, and their compounds, ia 
pronounced like t, 

XXI. OF THE LETTER U. 

The vowel U has three sounds properly its own : — 

1. The open, long, or diphthongal ; as in tube, cubic, juvenile. 

2. The Close or short ; as in tub, butter, iuetice, 
8. The middle ; as in puU, pulpU, artful. 

27 forming a syllable by itself, is nearly equivalent in sound to you, and 
reonires the article a, and not an, before it ; as, a union. 

Bury and busy are pronounced berry, bieey. Their compounds nre similar. 

After r or rh. open u, and the diphthong ue and ui, take the sound of 00 ; 
as in rude, rhubarb, rue, rv^ul, fruit, fruitful. 

DIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH U. 

U, in the proper diphthongs ua, ue^ ui, uo, uy, has the sound of w, or 00 
foms ; as in persuade, query, quell, quiet, ianouia, quote, obloquy. 

Ua, an improper diphthong, has the sound— 1. of middle a ; as in quard, 
guardians 2. of close a; as in Guarantee, pliant : 3. of obscure e ; aa m vie^ 
tools and its compounds : 4. of open u; bb hi mantuamaker. 

Ue, an improper diphthong, has the sound — 1. of open u; as in Hue, ensue, 
ague: 2. of dose e; as in gttest : 8. of obscure e; aa in league, antiqve. 

Ui, an improper diphthong, has the sound — 1. of open i; as guide, guile: 
S. of dose i; as m conduit, eireuU: 3. of open uf as in Juice, suit. 

Uy, an improper diphthong, has the sound — 1. of open y; as in buy: 2. of 
feeiie y, or open e feeble ; as in plaguy. 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH U. 

Uai is pronounced like way ; as in guai-a-eum, quail, quaint. 
Uaw is sounded like uhi in uHiter: as in squaw, a female Indian. 
Uay has the sound of way^ as in Pa-ra^uay * except in quay, which Walkei 
prououBoes iee. • 

28 
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Uea and ute are eoanded toee ; as in queeuty^^ quegr, tgtiealj a pu ta c , 
Uoi aad itoff are Bounded tnoi ; as in quoU^ buoy, 

XXII. OF THE LETTER V. 

The consonant P always has a sound like that of /flattened; as in love, 
9uUur4^ It is nerer silent. 

XXIII. OF THE LETTER W. 

TV^ as a cotuonanij has the Bound heard in ivine, toin, being a sound less 
Tooal than that oioo^ and depending more upon the lips. 

W before h, is pronounced as if it followed the h; as in toluU^ token. Be- 
fore r it is always silent; as in wraths wrench: so in wholes whoop, sword, 
answer, two, 

W is never used alone as a vowel ; except in some Welsh names, in which 
it is equivalent to oo ; as in Cwm Corny. In a diphthong, when heard, it has 
the power of i^ ; as in hrow: but it is fVequently silent; as injlowy snow, <te, 

Jv, when sounded before vowels, being reckoned a consonant, we have no 
diphthongs or triphthongs beginning with this letter. 

XXIV. OF THE LETTER X. 

The consonant Xhas a sharp sound, like ks; as in ox: and a flat one, like 
gg; 98 in example, 

A IB sharp, when it ends an accented syllable; as in exit, exoeUenee: at 
when it precedes an accented syllable beginning with a consonant; as in 
expound, expunge, 

JT unaccented, is generally fiat when the next syllable begins with a vowel; 
as in exist, exotic, 

X initial, in Greek proper names, has the sound oTz; as in Xanthus, Xan- 
Hp^, Xeitophon, Xerxes, 

XXV. OF THE LETTER Y. 

J*, as a consonant, has the sound heard in yard, youth ; being rather less 
vocal than the feeble sound oft or y, and serving merely to mocufy that of a 
succeeding vowel, with which it is quickly^ united. 

1^, as a vowel, nas the same sounds as t ; — 

1. The open or long; as in cry, thyme, cycle. 

2. The close or short ; as in system, symptom, cynic, 

S. The feeble ; (like open e feeble ;) as in cymar, eydoidal, murcy. 
The vowels i and y have, in general, exactly the same sound under similar 
circumstances; and, in forming derivatives, we often change one for the 
other: as in city, cities; tie, tying ; easy, easUy, « 

y, before a vowel heard in the same svllabie, is reckoned a consonant ; we 
have, therefore, no diphthongs or triphtnongs commencing with this letter. 

XXVL OF THE LETTER Z. 

Th* oonsonaat Zalwaya has th« Mimd otiflatj as in i r t mt, uni&> 



APPENDIX II. 

(ETTMOLOGT.) 

OP THE DERIVATION OF WORDS. 

Derivation is a species of Etymolo^, which explains the various methods 
by which thoss derivative words which are not formed by mere grammatical 
inflections, are deduced from their primitives. 

Most of those words which are regarded as primitives in English, may be 
traced to ulterior sources, and many of them are found to be compounds or 
derivatives in other languages. A knowledge of the Saxon^ Latin, Greek, 
and French languages, will throw much light on this subject. But as the 
learner is supposed to be unacquainted with those laneuuges, we shall not 
go beyond the precincts of our own^ except to show him the origin and 
primitive import of some of our definitive and connecting particles, and to 
explain the prefixes and terminations which are frequently employed to form 
English derivatives. 

The rude and cursory languages of barbarous nations, to whom literature 
is unknown, are amouff those transitory things which, by the hand of time, 
are irrecoverably buried in oblivion. The fabric of the Enriieh language is 
undoubtedly of Saxon origin ; but what was the form of the language spoken 
by the Saxons, when about the year 450 they entered Britain, cannot now be 
accurately known. It w-os probablv a dialect of the Oothic or Teutonic, This 
Anglo-Saxon dialect, being the nucleus, received large acceHsions tVom other 
tongues of the north, from the Norman French, and fiom the more polished 




early as the tenth century, it became a language capable of expressing all the 
sentiments of a civilized people. From the time oi Alfred, its progress may 
be traced by means of writings which remain ; but it can scarcely be called 
EngUBh till about the thirteenth century. And for two or three centuries 
later, it was so different from the modern English, as to be scarcely intelli- 
gible to most readers ; but, gradually improving by means upon which we 
cannot here dilate, it at lengui became what we now find it, a language, copi- 
ous, strong, refined, and capable of no inconsiderable degree of harmony. 
The following is an explanation of the Saacon letters employed below : 

p q 

P c? 



a 


b 


c d e f 


g h 


i J k 1 m n 


a 


t 


c b e F 


8 h 


1 k 1 m n o 






r B t 


th 


u V w X y z. 






ji r c 


C or J> 


U V p X ^ z 



SECTION I. — DERIVATION OF THE ARTICLES. 

1. According to Biyme Tooke, the is the Saxon &e from &ean to take; and )8 
nearly equivalent in meaning to that or those. We find it written in ancient 
works, re* se, see, ye, ce, &e, ]>e, and che -, and, tracing it through what wo 
suppose to be the oulest of these forms, we rather consider it the imperative 

of reon to see, 

2. An is the Saxon an, ane, an, one ; and, bv dropping n before a conso- 
nant, becomes a, Oawin Douglas, an ancient English writer, wrote ane, even 
before a consonant ; as, "uln# book,"— "-4»e lang spers,"— "uiiw volume." 
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SECTION II. — DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

In English, Nouns are derived from nouns, from adjectives, fh>m vorbi^ 
or from participles. 

I. Nouns are derived from Muns in several different ways : — 

1. Bv addinj^ ship, dorr^ ris, wick, or^ aU, kood^ or head: as, feUow, fdl/m*. 
thip ; King, kmgdori • bishop, bishopric ; oaUiff, or baUy, bailiwick ; senate^ 
senator; tetrarch, tetrarchaie; child, chUdJiood; God, Godhead, These geuo- 
rolly denote dominion, office, or character. 

2. By adding van: as, music, musician; physic, physician. The^e gene 
alJy denote profession. 

8. By adding y or ery: as, slave, slavery ; fool, fodUry ; scene, scenery; cut^ 
ler, cutlery; grocer, grocer u. These sometimes denote a stale, or habit of 
action ; sometimes, an artincer^s wares or shop. 

4. By adding age or ode: DS,jMUron, patronage; porter, porterage; band^ 
bandage ; lemon, lemonade. 

5. By adding kin, let. ling, ock, el, or erel: as, lamb, hm^Hnjrioer.rivu^ 
let; duck, dttcmng; hiU. hiuockj run, runnd; cock, cockerel. These denoto 
little things, and are called diminutives. 

6. By t^diu^ ist: as, psalm, psalmist j botany, botanist. These denote 
persons devotea to, or sKilled in, the subject expressed by the primitive. 

7. By prefixing an adjective, or an other noun, and Ibrming a compound 
word : as, holiday, foreman, statesman, tradesman, 

8. By prefixing dis, vn, non, or un, tx) reverse the moaning: as, order^ dis- 
order ; consistency, inconsistency ; observance, nonobservan/^ ; truth, untruth, 

9. By prefixing counter, signifying against or opposite: as, attraction, 
counter-attraction; bond, counter-bond, 

10. By adding ess, ix, or ine, to chancre masculines to fominines : as, he'sr, 
heiress; prophet, prophetess ; abbot, aU'Css ; testator, testatrix ; hero, Jieruine, 

11. Nouns are derived from Adjectives in several different ways : — 

1. By addin-^ ness, Uy, ship, dom, or hood : as, good, goodness ; real, reality ; 
hard, hardship I wise, wisdom ; false, falsehood, 

2. By changing t into ce or ey: as, radiant, radiance; consequenl, oonse- 
guenee ; flagrant, fltograncy ; current, currency, 

8. By changing some of the letters, and adding t or th : as, long, length ; 
broad, breadth ; high, height. The nouns included under these three heads, 
generally denote abstract qualities, and are called abstract nouns. 

4. By adding ard: as, drwnk, drunkard; dull, dullard. These denotft 
the character of a person. 

5. By adding ist : as, sensual, sensualist ; royal, royalist. These denote 
persons devoted, a«l« 'cted, or attached, to somethinsr. 

6. By adding c, t'le Latin endinsr of neuter plurals, to certain proper ad- 
jectives in an : as, MiUonian^ Jdiltonia/na ; i. e., MiUonian thitigs — matters 
relating to MiUcn„ 

III. Nouns are derived from Verbs in several different ways : — 

1. By adding ment, ance, ure, or age: as, punish, punishment; repent, re' 
pentance ; forfeit, forfeiture ; stow, sUnoage; equip, equipage, 

2. By changing the termination of the verb, into se, ce, sion, tion, ation, or 
iiion: as, expand, expanse, expansion; pretend, pretence, pretension; invent^ 
invention ; create, creation ; omit, omission ; provide, provision ; reform., r^or^ 
matUm ; oppose, opposition. These denote the act of doing, or the thing 
done. 

8. By adding er or or: as, hunt, hunter; write, writer ; cdUeet, coUeetor. 
These generally denote the doer. 

4. Nouns and verbs are sometimes alike in ortho.srraphy, but different in 
pronunciation : as, a houM, to house ; a reb^d, to rebel^ ; a rec^ord, to record'. 
Sometimes they are wholly alike, and are distinguished only by the con- 
struction r as, hve, to love; fear, to fear ; sleep, to deep. 

IV Nouns are often derived from Participles in ing. Such nouns are 
usuidly distinguished from participles, only by their construction: aB, % 
meeting, the understanding, mwmurings, disputings. 
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SECTION ni. — ^DERIVATION OP ADJECTIVES. 

In Miglish, Adjectives are derived from nouns, from adjectives, A-om 
Verbs, or from participles. 

I. Adjectives are derived from Noma in several difTerent ways : — 

1. By adding <m«, voub^ eouSy y, ey^ ic, al, icaly or ine: (sometimes with an 
omission or change of some of tne fnal letters :.) as, danger, dangerous ; 
glory, glorious; right, righteous ; rock, rocky ; da^, clayey ; poet, poetic ; na- 
tion, national ; r/uthod, methodiccU ; vertex, vertical: clergv, clerical ; ado- 
imant, adamantine. Adjectives thus formed, generally apply the properties 
of their primitives to the nouns to which they relate. 

2. By adding ful: as, /ear, fearful; cheer, cheerful; grace, graceful. 
These denote abundanee. 

8. By adding some: as, burden, burdensome ; game, gamesome. These de- 
note plenty, but with some dimiuution. 

4. By adding en : as, oak, oaken ; silk, silken. These generally denote the 
matter of whi<m a thin^ is made. 

6. By addine ly or ish : 2a, friend, friendly ; chUd, ehUdUh, These denote 
resemblance ; for ly signifies like. 

6. By adding abte or ible: as, fashion, fashionaUe; access, accessible. But 
these terminations are generally added to verbs. 

7. By adding less: as, house, houseless; death, deathless. These deuoto 
privation or exemption. 

8. Adjectives from proper names, take various terminations : as, America, 
American; England, Mnglish; Dane, Danish; Portugal, Portuguese; Plato, 
Platonic. 

9. By adding ed: as, sairnt, sainted; bigot, bigoted. These are participial, 
and are often joined with other adjectives to form compounds ; aa, three- 
sided, bare-footed, long-eared, hu/ndred-handed, flat-nosed. 

10. Nouns are often converted into adjectives, without change of tenniua- 
tion: aa, paper currency; a gold chain. 

11. Adjectives are derived fVom Adjectives in several diflEercnt ways : — 

1. By adding ish or some : as, white, whitish ; lone, lonesome. These denoto 
quality with some diminution. 

2. ^y prefixing die, in, or un : as, honesty dishonest ; consistent, inconsis- 
tent; wise, ufimse. These express a negation of the quality denoted by 
their primitives. 

3. By adding y or ly: as, sioarth, stoarthy; good, goodly. Of these there 
are but few ; for almost all derivatives of the latter form, are adverba. 

III. Adiefctives are derived firom Verbs in several different ways : — 

1. By aading able or ible: (sometimes with a change of some of the filial 
letters:) as, perish, perishable; vary, variable; convert, convertible; divide, 
divisible. These denote susoeptibility. 

2. By addinff ive or ory: (sometimes with a change of some of the finnl 
letters:) aa.wct, eleetvoe; interrogate, interrogative, interrogatory; defend, 
defensive ; defame, defamatory. 

8. 'Words ending in ate. are mostly verbs : but some of them may bo em- 
ployed as acljectives, in tne same form, especially in poetry : as, reprobate^ 
oomplicaie, 

• IV. Adjectives are derived trora Participles in the following ways :— 
' 1. By prefixing un : as, untp^ldina. unregarded, undeserved. 

2. By combining the participle witn some word which does not belong to 
the verb ; as, way-faring, hoUow-sounding, long-drawn. 

8. Participles often become adjectives without change of form. Such ad- 
jectives are distinguished f^om participles only by the construction : as, *' A 
fasting ornament ;"— " The starving chy mist ;"— ** Words of learned length." 

SECTION IV. — ^DERIVATION OF THE PRONOUNS. 

I. The Migliih PrononnB are all of Saxon origin. The following appears 
to be their derivation : — 
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"Ssig, ly my or nUne^ me; vt^ our or oun^ ui» 

8az. ic, mm, me; pe, ujie, uf. 

£ng. f/^, t^y or Mine, ^0; ^ pour or ^o«r9, ^w. 

Sax. &u, Cin, be; je, eopep, eop. 

£Dg. iUy iU«, Aim; /A^, their or tkdrSf than. 

6az. h«, h^, him ; hi, hljia, or heojia, hem. 

£ng. «A4, A«r, or Aer«, ^; ihty^ their or iheirSy ih^nu 

8bz. heo, hefia or h^jia, hep ; hi» hipa, (tt heopa, hem. 

Eng. t^, iftr, t^/ <A«y, their or M«ir«, Mem. 

Sax. hie, h^p, hic ; In, hipa, or heopa, hem. 

The plarala and obliqno cases do not all appear to be regalar derivativei 
fh>m tfie nominative singular. Many of these pronouns, as well as a vae^t 
number of other words ot frequent use in the language, were variously writ- 
ten by the old English and Ai^lo-Saxon authors. lie who traces the history 
of our language will meet with them under all the following forms, and per- 
Laps more : — 

1. I, J, Y, y, f , 1, io, che, ich, ic ;■— mt, mi, min, mink, myne, rayn, ro^n; — 
ins, mee, me, meh, mec, mech ; — we, wee, ve, pe;— our or ouus, oure, up«, 
nre, urin, uren, ume, user, usser, usses, usse, us8uni ; — cs, ous, vs, up, uss, 
usic, usich, usig, usih. 

2. Teou, thoue, thow, thowe, thu, fiu, |)u ; — thy, thi, thin, think, thyno, 
thyn, bm, J>m; — tu£b, the, theh, thee, 5e )>e; — Y£, yee, ze, zee, ge, ghe; — 
TOUR or YOURS, yourc, zour, xo"r» so^re» hure, eopep ;— you, youe, yow, jou, 
zou, ou, in, uih, eop, iow, geow, eowih, eowic, iowih. 

8. He, hee, hie, hi, he, se;— hb, hise, is, hys, hyse, ys, ^s, h^s, h^p;— 
HIM, bine, hen, hyne, hiene, hion, hym, h^m, im, him ;— THfcY, tliay, thei, 
the, tha, thai, thil, yai, hi, hii, hie, heo, hig, hyg, h^, hij, hi ;— THxra or 
THEIB9, ther, theyr, theyrs, thoir, thare, hare, here, her, hir, hire, hiw, 
h^jia, Beopa, ])cona, heora ;— them, theym,^ thym, thaym, thaim, tbamo, tham, 
em, hem, heom, hiom, horn, eom, him, hi, hig. 

4. She, shee, sche, echo, sho, shoe, peas, peo, heo, hio, hiu ; — ^heb, [pos- 
sessive,] bur, hir, hire, hyr, byre, h^jie, h^jia, hejia ;— her, [objective,] hir, 
hire, beji, h vre, hi. 

6. It, itt, hyt, bytt, vt, yc, hit, le, hic. According to Home Tooke, this pro- 
noun is fW>m tke perfect participle of hsBcan, to namey and signifies the eaid; 
but Dr. Alexander Murray makes it the neuter of a declinable acyective, 
" he, heo, hita, thisJ'^—JB&t. Furop, Zang.y Vol. i, p. 815. 

n. The relatives are derived fVom the same source, and have passed 
through similar changes, or varieties in orthography ; as, 

1. Who, ho, wha, hwa, wua, hua, qua, quha, hpa, hue ;— whose, who's, 
whos, quhois, quhais. quhase, hpcep ; — whom, whome, quhum, quhome, 
hwom, hpam, hwsem, nwsene, hwone. 

2. Which, whiche, whvche, whilch, wych, quilch, quilk, quhllk, hwilo, 
hpilc^wylc, hwelc, whilt, huilic, hvilc. 

8. What, hwat, hw»t, hwet, qnhat. This pronoun, whether relative or 
Snterrogative, is regarded by some as a neuter derivative from the maseolino 
or feminme wha, ^0, It may have been thence derived, but, la modern 
English, it is not always of the neuter gender. 

4. That, in Anglo-Saxon, is th<iety or ]?8Bt;. Homo Tooke supposes this 
word to have been originally the perfect participle of theun, to take. This 
derivation is doubtful. 

From its various uses, the word tJtat is called sometimes a pronoun, some- 
times an acUective, and sometimes a conjunction ; but, in respect to deriva- 
tion, it is, doubtless, one and the same. — As an adjective, it was formerly 
appucable to a plural noun ; as, ^^That holy ordrea.^'' — Dr. Martin. 



SEOTIOK V. — DERIVATION OP VERBS. 

In 3MUehy Verbs are derived fh>m nouns, ftom a4jeetive8, or 
X. Verbs are derived ftom Nouns in the following ways :^ 



verbSi 
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1. By adding iee^ Ue^ en^ or aU: as,miihorj atUhoriee; crUic, eriticUe; 
lenath^ lengthen; ongin, originate. The termination uv is of Greek origin; 
and tee, of Freaoh : the former should be generally preferred in forming 
English derivatives ; but ise usually terminates such verbs as are essentially 
formed by means or prefixes ; as, arisey diegviae^ advise, circumciae^ despite^ 
surmise^ comprise^ com/promise, enierprke. 

2. By changing a consonant, or by adding mute e: as, advice^ advise; bath, 
lathe; breath, breathe, 

II. Verbs are derived fh)ra Acf^eetives in the following wavs : — 

1. By adding en, ate, oiize: as, de^, deepen; domestic, domesticate; civil, 
civilize. 

2. Many adjectives become verbs, without change of form: as, warm, to 
warm; dry, to dry; Uach, to liach : forward, iofonoard, 

III. Verbs are aerived from Veros in the following ways: — 

1. By prefixing dis or un, to reverse the meaning: va, please, displease } 
qualify, aisqual'ify ; fasten, unfasten; mtisssle, unmvzzU, 

2, By prefixing a, be, for, fore, mie, over, out, under, up, or with : as, rise, 
arise sprinile, besprinkU ; bid, forbid: see, foresee; take^ mistake; look^ 
overlook; run, outrun; go, undergo ; hold, vpaUd; draw, wUhdraw. 

SECTION VI. — ^DERIVATION OF PARTICIPLES. 

All Fnglish Participles are derived fVom Enolish verbs, in the manner ex- 
plained under the head of Etymology ; and when foreign participles are in- 
troduced into our language, tney are not participles with us, but belong to 
some other part of speech. 

SECTION VII. — DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

1. In English, many Adverbs are derived from adjectives by adding ly, 
which is an abbreviation for Uke: as, candid, candidly; sordid, sordidly. 
Most adverbs of manner are thus formed. 

2. Many adverbs are compounds formed fVom two or more English words : 
as, herein, thereby, to-day, always, already, elsewhere, sometimes, wherewithal. 
The formation ana the meaning of these are in general sufficiently obvious. 

8. About seventy adverbs are fbrmed by means of the prefix a ; as, Abreast, 
abroad, across, afresh, away, ago, awry, aMray. 

At. Needs, as an adverb, (meaning necessarily,) is a contraction of need is; 
prithee, oil pray thee; alone, of all one; only, of one Uke; anon, of in one 
f instant] ; never, oine ever; fnot ever]. 

5. Very is from the French i>eray, or wai, true. **StiU,'*^ says Tooke, " is 
from the imperative of the Saxon rcellan, tojmtf and ^^ Else is from tho 
imparative of aleran, to dismiss,''^ JSather is the comparative of the ancient 
rath, soon. 

SECTION VIII. — DERIVATION OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

The English C'^njunctions are mostly of Saxon origin. The best diction- 
aries of our language give us, for the most part, the same words in Saxon 
characters ; but Borne Iboke, in his Diversions of Furley, a learned and 
curious work which the advanced student may peruse with advantage, 
traces these and many other English particles to Saxon verbs or participles. 
The following derivations, so far as they partake of such speculations, aro 
offered pinciprlly on his authority: — 

1. Although, signifying admit, allow, is iVom all and though; the latter 
being the imperative of an ancient verb, meaning to allow. 

2. An, an obsolete conjunction, signifying ^, or grant, is the imperative of 
the Saxon verb anan, to ^rant. 

8. And, denoting addttion, is said hy Tooke to come from an-ab, the im- 
perative of anan-ab, to grant to, to add, 

4. As, according to Dr. Johnson, is fh>m the Teutonic als; but J, H, 
Jboke says that als itself is a oontraotion for all and the original portiola «• of 
§8, meaning it, that, or which. 
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6. Bboaube, meaninff dy eanse^ is from be (Saxon fbr by) and cause. 

6. Both, ^ two, is m>m the pronominal adjective both; which, accordhig 
to Dr. Alex. Murray ^ is a contraction of the Visieothic^i^^ doubled. The 
Anglo-Saxons wrote for it butu, butwu, buta, and batwa; i. e., ba^ both, iwa^ 
two. 

7. But, implying addUion, is sapposed by Tooke to Imve come from " bot:, 
the imperative of boban, to boot, to add?"* 

8. But, denoting exce^ion, is conjectured by the some author to have coma 
from " be-ucan, the imperative of beon-ucan, to be out?^ 

9. ErTHER, one of the ttoo, is from the Saxon (sgether, or egther. 

10. £k£, signifying also or ctdd, (now nearly obsolete) is from eac, the im 
perative of eacan, to add. 

•11. Except, which, as a conjunction, means unless, is the imperative* or 
' (according to iV. Johnson) an ancient perfect participle, of the verb to except. 

12. Fob, meaning beca^ise, is the Saxon poji, or the Dutch voor, from a 
Gothic noun signify ing co/uss or sake, 

13. If, meaning give, grants allow^ is from jip, [gif] the imperative of jipan, 
to give. 

14. LsOT, meaning ihat not, dismissed, is from leret>, the perfect participle 
of leran, to dismiss. 

15. Neither, not either, is a union and contraction of n« either: our old 
writers frequently used ne for not. 

IS. Nob, not other, not else, is a union and contraction ofne or. 

17. NoTwrrasTANDiNo, not hindering, is an English compound which needs 
no further explanation. 

18. Ob has been supposed a contraction of the Saxon o&ep, other. Dr. 
Bosworth gives o56e as its Saxon equivalent. 

19. Save, [but, except,] anciently used as a conjunction, is the imperati?e of 
the verb to save, meaning to except. 

20. Since [seeing or seen^ is from puierj or TY^^i the perfect participle of 
peon, to see. Seeing, too, is sometimes a copulative conjunction. 

21. Than, which introduces the latter term of a comparison, is from the 
Saxon Ranne, which was used for the same purpose. 

22. That [taken] is from bset, the perfect participle of I3ean, to take. 

23. Though [aUow] is from Capi;, the imperative of &apisan, to aUow. 

24. Unless [except, dismiss,] is from onler* the imperative of onleran, to 
dismiss. 

25. Whether^ which introduces the first term of an dUemative^ is the 
fiaxon hpsB&ent which was used for the same purpose. 

26. Yet, [nevertheless,] is from jefc, the imperative of jecan, to get. 

SECTION IX. — DERIVATION OF PREPOSITIONS. 

The following is tho derivation of most of the English Prepositions : — 

1. About [at circuit] is from the French a, or the English prefix a, mean* 
ing at or to, and bovt, meaning turn, or limiU. 

2. Above [at^-hiqh] is from the Saxon, a, be, and upa, high. 
8. AcBoas \atr-cros8\ is from a and the noun cross, 

4. After [farther vn the rear] is the comparitive of aft, now used only by 
seamen. 
6. Against [op-nosed -'A is from on-jjeonb, gonA ai. 

6. Along [at-long] is from a and long. 

7. Amid [at mid or middle] is from a and mid. 

8. Amidst [at midst] is from a and midst, contracted from middest, the su* 
j)erlative of mid. 

9. Among [or-mixed] is abbreviated from amongst. 

10. Amongst [orinixed] is from a and mongst, a Saxon participle signifying 
mixed. 

11. Around [at circle] is from a and round, circle or sphere. 

12. At [Jointng] is supposed by some to come from the Xatin ad: but Dr 
Vurray says. ** We have m Teutonic at for aot, touching or toaohed, joinedt 
iU:'—mst.Ung.,i,Z4.^ ' * >J --i 

\ 
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18. Atbwabt [acrosa] is from a and thtoariy orofls. 

14. BxFOBE [pi/'fore\ is from the prefix be and the a^ective/ofv. 

15. Behind [t^hind^ is from the prefix be and the adjective hind. 

16. Below {by-low] is from the prefix be and the adjective low. 

17. Beneath [below] is from be and the adjective neaihj low ; whence the 
comparative nether, lower. 

18. Bssms [byside] is from be and the nonn side. 

19. BssmEs^ [by-eidee] is frt>m ^ and the plural noun aides, 

20. Between [py-twain^ is from be and ^fmn, two. 

21. Betwixt [between,] is frx)m ^ and twyx, a Gothic word signifying two^ 
or ^zratn. 

22. Betond [btf-gone] is frx>m ^ and jeonb, the perfect partidple of 
zeonban, topasSf or ^o. 

28. Br (formerly written K and beyia the imperative of beon, to be, 

24. CoNCEBNiNa is from the first participle ofthe verb to concern, 

25. Down [low] is from the ^glo-Saxon adjective dun, low. 

26. DuBiNO [UuUnff] is ftx>m an old verb dure, to last, formerly in use ; as, 
" While the world may dure:'— Chaucer's £mffM*9 Tale. 

27. ExoEFT is from tne imperative, or (according to I>r. Johnson) the an- 
dent perfect participle, ofthe verb to except. 

28. JBxgepting is from the first participle ofthe verb to except. 

29. Fob [by cause (^] is from a Gothic noun signifying cauee or sake, 

80. From is derived from the Saxon fi^u™, or pjiam, beginning. 

81. In is from the Latin in : the Greek is tvy and the French en. 

82. Into is a compound of t» and to. 

^ 83. NoTwiTHSTANDiNa Inot hindering] is from the adverb not, and the par- 
ticiple withstandina. 

84. Or is from the Saxon of, which ff. Toohe supposes to be from a noun 
Big^nifying of spring, 

85. Off (opposed to on) Dr. Johnson derives fit>m the Dutch af. 

86. On is traced by etvmologists to the Gothic ana, the German an, the 
Dutch aan : but such a derivation does not^ iis meaning. 

87. OuTOF (opposed to inio^ is from the adverb out and the preposition qf 
— ^usually written separately, out better joined in some instances. 

88. Over [oLbove] is from upenii, higher. 

89. OvEBTHWABT is a compound oi over nnd thwart, cross. 

40. Past is a contraction from the perfect ^vx^qx^Xq passed. 

41. Bound [about] is from the nouu or adjective round. 

42. Since [seen], says Tooke, is from the perfect participle of rcon, to see. 
48. Thbouoh (contracted from thorough) is from a Saxon word meaning 

door orpassage. 

44. "iratouoHOUT is a compound otthrotigh and otd. 

45. Till [the end] is from the Saxon cil, [Saxonfor^j]notingendof time. 

46. To is a simple word from the Saxon Co, which is supposed to come 
from a Gothic noun signifying end. 

47. TouoHiNQ is from the mst participle ofthe verb to touch. 

48. Toward or towabds is probably a compound of to and ward^ from 
pajibmn, to look. 

49. Undbb [on nether] is frxtm the Dutch on neder, on lower. 

50. UNDXBinuTH is a compound from ynder and nea^ low. 

61. Until is a compound from on or an and tiU, the end. 

62. Unto (now little used) is from on or un and to. 

58. Up is from the Saxon up, which K Thohe traces to upa, high. 

64. Upon [high on] is from up and on. 

65. Wrra [Join] is ijrobably from the imperative of piCan, to Join, 
56. Within [by-in] is from with and in, 

67. WrraouT [oy-^] is from vnth and ottt. 

68. Worth [(^the value qf] is from the Saxon verb toyrthan or weorthan. 
to be; and ^as, by pedigree, as good a claim to be a preposition as by and 

* Beside should be used as a preposition, and besides only ac an adverb. Bee rear 
lou for this distinction, in OampMPa FhUosophy qfJRhehrio, 
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wiih: the old Englieh writer^ used worth for he^ in eveiy part of tlie oonja<i 
gatioo. According to J. ff, Tbohe, toithj in the two compounds within and 
wUhotU^ is from p^ji&t the imperative of pyjidan, to be; and the meaning of 
the former is be iriy and of the latter be out. Compare the derivations ot bt, 
wrTH, and woBTii ; and see observations 6th and 7th, on Eule 22d, page 
f;09. 

SECTION X. — ^DERIVATION OP INTERJECTIONS. 

Those Bignifloant and oonstraotive words which are occasionally need as 
Interjections, do not require an explanation here ; and those mere sounds 
whion are in no wise expressive of thought, ecarcely admit of definition or 
derivation. The inteijeotion Hsy is probubly a corruption of the adjective 
Af^A/— AtAfl is from the Fra toh h^at; — ^Alack is prooabi^ a corruption of 
{Uas ;^Wbiawat (which ia now corrupted into wdtaday,) is from the Saxon 
palapa, wo on wo^Vim, from pun, to hate f—BsY day ^ from high day;-^ 
AvAUMT, from the French avmU^ before ;— Lo, from ^a&iit;— BxeoMs, from be 
and gone; — Wxixx)icx, from w4i and come, 

SECTION XL — EXPLANATION OP THE PREFIXES, 

In the formation of words, certain particles are.often employed as prefixes ; 
which, as thev generally have some peculiar import, may be separately ex- 
plained. A row of them are of Anglo-Saxon origin ; and the greater part 
of these are still employed as Bei)arato words in our language. The rest are 
Latin, Greek, or Frenoti prepositions. The roots to which they are prefixed, 
are not always proper English words. Those which are such, are called 
SejparaibU EadieaU; and those which are not suchf Inseparable £adioale» 

CLASS I, — ^ttlTGLISH OR ANaL0-SA3C0N PREFIXES. 

I. A, as an English prefix, signifies o/i, in, atj or to: as in arboard, a-skoref 
asleep^ a-far^ Orjield, The French a, to, is probably the same particle ; as 
in a-^veu. This prefix is sometimes redundant ; as m a-wake, Orrise. 

^. Be signifies upon, to, by, or for ; as in be-epatter, b&4imes, be-tide, be- 
speak. It IS sometimes redundant ; as in be-pirdyoe-deck^ he-loved. 

8. CouNTXB means against or opposite; as in countsr-poise, cotmter-evidenos, 
counter-natural. 

4. Fob, in composition, seems to Bignify from .* it is fbund in the irregular 
verbs for-bear^ jor-bid, for-get, for-give,jor'Sake, forswear; and in/or-dOf 
/or-pass,/or-pine, forsay, for-think, for-wasU, wmch last are now seldom 
used. 

5. FoBB, prefixed to verbs^ signifies b^ore ; as \s!ifw^^onow,fbre-4M : pre- 
fixed to nouns, it is an acyective, and signifies anterior ; as m fore-side, fore- 
part. 

6. Halt, signifying one of two equal parts, is much used in comt>odtion ; 
and, often, merely to denote imperfection: as, haff-sighted, seeing imper- 
fectly. 

7. Mis signifies wrong; as in mis-do, mis-jHace, 

8. Out, prefixed to verbs, generally denotes excess ; as in out-do, out4eap^ 
prefixed to nouns, it is an adjective, and signifies exterior; as in out-side, 
out-parish, 

9. Over usually denotes superiority or excess ; as in over-power, overstrain^ 
over-large, over-dose, over-growth, 

10. Self signifies one*s own person, or bdortgina to one^s own person. It is 
much used in composition ; as in self-love, seff^abuse, seif-affavrs, seff-unUed, 
self-aoeusing. Sometimes self Tneo.n% ^^t es ii^ self -same, 

II. Un denotes negation or contrariety ; ns in un-kind, un-load, 

12. Undeb denotes inferiority : as in under-value, under-elerk, 

13. Up denotes motion upwards ; as in up4^: sometimes snbrerslon ; as 
\si upset. 

14. WiTB, as a prefix, (unlike the common preposition IFiitt,) aiffnifiM 
against, from, or hatA; as in wid^sland, wUh-Md, withrdraw. 
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CLASS n. — LATIN PBEFIXKS, 

The primitiveB to which these are prefixed, are n>t many of them employ* 
ed separately in English. The final letter of the prefix aa, eon, fte, in, ob, ot 
9ubj is often changed before certain consonants. 

1. A, AB, or ABS, means from, or away : as, €M)ert, to torn from ; ab-^iuce, 
to lead from ; aba-tract, to draw away. 

2. Ad, ae, af, (U, an^ ap, as, at,— to or at: as, ad^vert, to tnrn to; tuh-cede, 
to yield to; a/jflux, aflowinff-to; ally, to bind to; an-nex, to link to; ap* 
pLy, to put to ; aa-iume, to tiuce to ; atrUtt, to witness to. 

8. Ante,— before : as ant9-<!edent, going before ; ante-mundane, before the 
world ; ante-date, to date before. 

4. Cntcuir, — around or about : as, eircumrwhe, to roll around. 

d. CoN^ com, eo, cd, e0f,-^together: as, contract, to draw together; awm 
pel, to drive together ; eo-erce, to force together; eolr4ect, to gather together; 
eor-rade, to scrape together; eon-Junetion, a joining-together. 

6. OoMTRA.— Bgaibst: as eontroHiiet, to speak against. 

7. Db, — or, from, or down : as, de-note, to be a sign of; de-tract, to draw 
trom :ae-pend, to hang down ; de-preae, to press down. 

8. Dis, Di, — away or apart: as, dis-peL to drive away; die-eect, to cut 
apart ; dir^rt, to turn away. Dii, beibre Engl^h words, generally reverses 
their meaning ; ba, phase, dia-pUaM. 

9. E or EX, ec, ef, — out: as, e^ject, to cast out; ex-tract, to draw out; «- 
$tacy, a raising-out ; ^-face, to blot out. 

10. Extra,— beyond : as, extror^agant, wandering beyond. 

H. In, U, im, ir.— in, into, against, or upon: as. inspire, to breathe in; 
Hrlude, to cfraw in oy deceit ; im-m/ure, to v. all in ; tr-ruption, a breaking-in ; 
Mrcur, to run into; in-dict, to declare against; im-pute,Xxi charge upon. 
These syllables, prefixed to nouns or adjectives, generally reverse their 
meaning; as, ir-religion, ir-rational, insecure, insane, 

12. Imteb,— between : as, intersperse, to scatter between; inter-Jeetion, 
something thrown in between. 

18. Intro,— within : as^ intro-vert, to turn within. 

14. Ob, oc, of, op, — ^a^amst: os, ob-trude, to thrust agmnst; ocsur, to run 
against; of-fer, to brmg against; op-pose, Xo place against; object, cast 
against. 

16. Per, — ^through or by: as, per-ffade, to' go through; per-chance, by 
chance; per-cent, by the hundred. 

16. rosT, — after : as, post^pone, to place after. 

17. Pra, or pre, — before : as, presume, to take before ; pre-poaition, » 
pladng-before, or something placed before. 

18. Pro, — for, forth, or forwards : as, pro-vide, to take care for; pro-duce, 
to brinff forth ; pro-trude, to thrust forwards. 

19. Preter, — past or beyond: as, preter-U, gone by; preter-natvral, be* 
yond what is natural. 

20. Re, — again or back : as, re-vieiv, to view a^oin ; re-pel, to drive back. 

21. Retro,— backwards : as, retro-cession, a going-backwards. 

22. Se, — aside or apart: as, se-dvce, to lead aside ; ae-cede, to go apart. 
28. Semi, — half: as, aemi-colon, half a colon; semi-cirde, half a circle; 

eenn-votpel, half a vowel. 

24. Sub, sup, sur, — under: v&,ai^cnbe, to write under; sup-ply, to put 
imder ; aur-reption, a creeping-under ; subject, cast under. 

25. SuBTER, — beneath : as, svibter-fluous. flowing beneath. 

26. Super, — over or above: as, super-Jiuous, flowing over; si/per-natani, 
twinmiing above; super-loHve, carried over. 

27. Trans,— beyond, over, to an other state or place : as, trans-gress, to 
pass beyond or over; trans-mit, to send to an other place; trans-form, to 
ehftnge to an other shape. 

CLASS in. — GREEK PREFIXES. 

1. A and an, in Greek derivatives, denote privation : as, a-nomalaus, want* 
Ing rule ; ai^-onymous, wanting name ; an<ir<ihy, want of government. 
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2. AxPHi, — both or two : as, amphiriiouSy living in two elements. 
8. Anti, — affainst : as, aiUi-aeidy against acidity ; antdr/ebriUj agunst feter; 
anti-thesUy a maoing-against. 

4. Afo, aphf — ^Irom : as, ajpo-ttrophey a tumiBg-from ; aph-asreais, a taking- 
from. 

5. DiA, — ^throngh: as, diorgondl, through the comers; diormeter^ the 
measure through. 

6. £pi, ^^— upon : aa, epi-^l4miey upon the people ; ^hremera^ upon 
day. 

7. Hemi,— half: as, hem^-tpharey half a sphere. 

8. Htp£», — oyer : as, hyper-eriiMaly over-critical. 

9. Htpo,— under : as, AypostasiSy substance, or that which atands under; 
l^fipo-thetisy supposition, or a pladng-under. 

10. MsTA,— -Myond, over, to an other state or place: as, mda-tmfrpihoeey 
to change to an other shape. 

11. Paba, — against: aSf parordoocy something contrary to common opinion. 

12. Pkri, — around: aa, perirpher^fy the droumferenee, or measure round. 
18. Byn, iym, «yZ,-~together : as, syn-tax, a placing-together ; tym-p<Uhy^ 

a suifering-together ; syHablCf what is taken together. 

CLASS rV. — ^FRENCH PREFIXES. 

1. A is a preposition of very frcK^uent use in French, and generally means 
to. We have suggested that it is probably the same as the Anglo-Saxon 
prefix a. It \s fbund in a few English compounds that are of French, and 
not of Saxon origin : a-dieu, to God ; Orbovi, to the end or turn. 

2. Bs, —of or from : as in der^mure, of manners ; dc-liver^ to ease from or 
of. 

8. Demi,— half: as, denMr^maUy half a man; demirgod, half a god. 

4. En, em, — in, into, or upon : as, en-chain, to hold in chains ; em-brace^ to 
cliispin the arms; enrtomb, to put into a tomb ; erhrboss, to Bind upon. Many 
words are yet wavering between the French and the Latin orthography of 
this prefix: as, embody, or vmbody; enturance, or insurance; ensnare, or *»• 
9nare; enquire, or inquire, 

6. Sub, — upon, over, or after : as. mr-name, a name upon a name \ 
fifi to look over; tur^ve, to live after, to overlive, to outlive. 



APPENDIX III. 

(SYNTAX.) 

OF THE QUALITIES OF STYLR 

Style IB the partiotilar manner in which a person ezpresses his oonoeptions 
by means of ]an|fQa^. It is different from mere words, and is not to be 
ro^folated altogether oy roles of eonstrnotion. It always has some relation 
to the author's peculiar manner of thinking; and, being that sort of ezpres- 
8iou which his thoughts most readily assume, sometimes partakes, not only 
of what is charaoteristio of the man, but even of national peculiarity. The 
words which an author employs, may be proper, and so constructed as to 
violate no rule of syntax ; and yet his style may have great &ults. 

To designate the general characters of style, such epithets as ooneSse. dif* 
fu86,~neat, negligent, — nervous, feeble, — simpl , affected, — easy, stiff, — 
perspicuous, obscure.— elegant| norid, — are mployed. A considerable di- 
versity of style, mav oe foand in compositions all equallv excellent in their 
Mad. And, indeea. different subjects^ as well as the different endowments 
by which ffsnius is aistinguished, require this di « ersitv. But in forming his 
style, the learner should remember, that a negligent, reeble, affected, stiiffj or 
ooscare style, is al'vays faulty; and that perspicuity, ease, simplicity, 
strength, and neatness, are quauties always to oe aimed at. 

Id order to acquire a good style, the f''equent practice of composing and 
writing something, is indispensably nece»"aTy. Without exerdse and dili- 
gent attention, rmes or precepts for the attainment of this object, will be of 
no avail. When the learner nas acquired such a knowledge of grammar, as 
to be in some degree qualified for the undertaking, he shomd devote a stated 

e>rtion of his time to composition. This exercise will bring the powers of 
s mind into requisition, in a way that is well calculated to strengthen them. 
And if he has opportunity for reading, he may, by a diligent perusal of the 
best authors, acquire both language and taste, as well as sentiment ; and 
these three are the essential qualifications of a good writer. 

In regard to the qualities which constitute a good style, we can here offer 
no more than a few brief hints. With respect to words and phrases, partic- 
ular attention should be paid to jmrt^, proprietary and precuion; ancL with 
l-espect to sentences, to pfrapiouUy, vmty, and strmgih. Under each of these 
heads, we shall arrange in the form of snort precepts a few of the most imr 
jportant directions for the forming of a good style. 

SECTION" I. — OP PURITY. 

Purity of style consists in the use of such words and phrases only, as bo- 
Jong to the lane naffe which we write or speak. 

InoBCEFT 1. Avoid the unnecessary use of foreign words or idioms : as, 
/raieheur, hauteur , deUcateseej pdUeeaey noblesse ; he repented Mmseif; it serves 
to an excellent purpose. 

Pbkoeft 2. Avoid, on ordinary occasions, obsolete or antiquated words; 
fm,wMUnny erewhile, tehosoy albeity moreovery aforetimsy meOwnks. 

Pbscxft 8. Avoid strange or unauthorized words : tAy fiutUra^ion^ vnapeo- 
iatoryjudgemaiieai^ ineumSsrmeniy eonnexUpy eleeterieed^ martyrized. 

Preoeft 4. Avoid bombast, or affectation of fine writing. It is ridiculous, 
however serious the subject : as. *' Personifications, however rich the depio- 
tions, and unconstrained their latitude; analogies, however imposing Um 
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objects of parallel, and the media of oompaiison ; can never expose tlie con* 
sequences of sin to the extent of Act, or the range of demonstration."^-* 
Anonymoui- 

SECTION n, — OJ PROPEIBTY, 

Propriety of lanffaage consists in the selection and rig[ht construction, of 
such words as the best usage has appropriated to those ideas whidi we in* 
tend to express by them. 

PbecsptI. Avoid low and provincial expressions: such .as, "^Siy* /,*"— 
*^Think8 1 to my9eif;^^—^^Ib gk into a «crap«;"— " Stay here while I return." 

PsEOSFT 2. In writing prose, avoid words and phrases that are merely 
poetical : such as, f»or», eve^ plaint^ lone, amid, qft, steepy^ — *^wh(U Ume i!a» 
wi^ds arise.*' 

Pkeospt 8. Avoid technical terms : except where they are necessaxy, is 
treating of a particular art or sdenoe. In technology, they are proper. 

PsBOEFT 4. Avoid the recurrence of words in different senses, or sueh « 
repetition of words as denotes paucity of language : as, " His own reaaon 
might have suggested better fMWonf." — ^* Qregory favoured the und rtaking. 
for no other reason than this; that the manager, in countenance, /2M»uri«i 
his friend." — " I want to eo and see what he wuUsJ*^ 

Pbbqbpt 5. Supply words that are wanting : thus, in stead of saying* " Thia 
action increased nis former services," say, ** This action increased the merii 
^his former services." 

Pbboeft 6. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous expressions: as, ''His viemory 
shall be lost on the earth." — '' I long smce learned to like nothing but what 
you A>." 

Pbsgbft 7. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent expressions : as, " I have 
observed that the superiority among these coffee-house politidans, proceeds 
from an opinion of gallantry and rashion." — ** These words do not convey 
even an opaque idea of the author's meaning." 

Pbboxft 8. Observe the natural order of things or events, and do mot put 
ike eart "before the horee : as, '' The scribes taught and ttudied the law of 
Moses." — ^''They can neither rehtm to nor leave their hooses." — " He turn- 
bled, head over heele, into the water." 

SECTION ni. — OP PRECISION, 

Precision consists in avoiding all superfluous words, and adapting the ez- 
yression exactly to the though^ so as to exhibit neither more nor was than 
18 intended by the author. 

Pbxoeft 1. Avoid a useless tautology, either of expression or sentiment: 
as in, "Return o^ain/— return lad: again ;— converse together ;— rise vp;^ 
fall down} — enter w;— a mutual likeujess \a oaek other ^—^Hae jo^^end; — 
liquid %XxevmA\— grateful thanks;— the last ^oZ?;— -throughout the wTuiU 
book." " Whenever I go, he dlwaye meets me there." — " Where isheatt 
/» there."— "Nothin|?&<j but that."— "It is odious and hat^uL^—'^BjE 
faithfulness andfidehty should be rewarded." 

Preoeft 2. Observe the, exact meaning of words accounted synonymous, 
and employ those which are the most suitable : as, '* A diligent scholar inav 
acquire Knowledge, gain celebrity, obtain rewards, toin prizes, and qet high 
honour, though he earn no money." These six verbs lutve nearly tne same 
meaning, and yet they cannot well be olumged. , 

SECTION IV.— OF PERSPICUmr. 

Perspicuity consists in freedom fW>m obscurity or ambiguity. It is a qual" 
ity so essential, in every kind of writing, that for the want of it, no merit 
can atone. " Without this, the richest ornaments of style, only glimmer 
through the dark, and puzzle instead of pleasinff the reader." — BuUr. Per* 
spicuity, being the most important property of language, and an exemption 
from the most embarrassing defects, seems even to rise to a degree of pocd- 
iKvte beauty. We ore naturally pleased with a style that fr^es us from all 
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saBpensein regard to the meaning; that *< carries us through the suhjeet 
'without embarrassment or confusion ; and that always flows like a limpid 
Btream, through which we can see to the very bottom." 

Pbbceft 1. Place adjectives, relative pronouns, participles, adverbs, and 
explanatory phrases^ as near as possible to the woras to which they relate, 
and in such a situation as the sense requires. The following sentences are 
deficient in perspicuity: — "Reverence is the veneration paid to superior 
B&nctitv,, intermixed with a certain degree of awe." "The Romans under- 
stood liberty, ai leaet, as well as we." *'Taste was never made to eater for 
vanity." 

PiffiOEFr 2. In prose, avoid a poetic collocation of words. 

Prbcbft 3. Avoid faulty ellipsis, and repeat all words necessary to pre- 
serve the sense. The following sentences require the words inserted in 
crotchets : " Restlessness of mind disquaUfies us, both for the enjoyment of 
peace, and \/or'] the performance of our duty." — Murray's Key, "The 
ChristiBn religion gives a more lovely character of God, than any [o^tfr] re- 
ligi(»i ever did." — lUd* 

SECTION V. — OF UNITY. 

Unify consists in avoiding: useless breaks or pauses, and keeping one ob- 
ject predominant throughout a sentence or paragraph. Every sentence, 
irhether its parts be few or many, requires strict unity. 

Fbeobpt 1. Avoid brokenness and hitching. The following example locks 
fhe ver^ quality of which it speaks ; " But most of all, in a single sentence, 
is required tke strictest ttnity. It, may consist of parts, tndeedj but these parts 
must be so closely bound together, as to make the impression upon the 
mind, o^one object^ not (j^ many." — Murray's Grammar. 

Pbecept 2. Treat different topics in separate paragraphs, and distinct sen- 
laments in separate sentences. Error: "The two volumes are, indeed, in- 
timately connected^ and constitute one uniform system of English grammar." 
— Murray's Preface, 

Pkboeft 8, In the progress of a sentence, do not desert the principal sub- 
ject in favour of .adjuncts. Error: " To substantives belong gender, num- 
ber, and case ; and they are aU of the third person when t^xen of, and of 
the second wh^n spoken to.^^ — Murray'' s Grammar. 

Pbeoept 4. Do not introduce parentheses, except when a lively remark 
may be thrown in without diverung the mind too long from the principal 
subject. 

SECTION YI. — OF STRENGTH. 

Strength consists in giving to the several words and members of a sentence, 
such an arrangement as shall bring out the sense to the best advantage, ana 
present every idea in its due importance. A concise style is the most ntvour- 
able to strength. 

Pbeoeft 1. Place the most important words in the situation in which they 
will make the strongest impression. 

Pbecxft 2. A weaker assertion should not follow a stronger ; and when 
the sentence consists of two members, the longer should bo the concluding 
one. 

Pbeceft 8. When things are to be compared or contrasted, their resem- 
blance or opposition will do rendered more striking, if some resemblance in 
the language and construction, be preserved. 

Pbeoeft^. It is, in general, ungraceful to end a sentence W'th an adverb, 
a preposition, or any inconsiderablo word or phrase, which may either be 
omitted or be iutroduoed earlier* 




APPENDIX IV. 

(PEOSODT.) 

OF POETIC DICTION. 

Toetry, as defined by Br. Blair, ** is the haigoAge of passion, or of enlivened 
imagination, formed, most commonly, into regnlar numbers." The style of 
poetry diflfers, in many respects, from that which is commonly adopted is 
.prose. Poetio diotion abounds in bold figures of speech, and unusual collo> 
cations of words. A great part of the figures which have been treated of 
under the head of prosody, are purely poetical. The primary aim of a poet^ 
is to please and t " "*■ ^* "'' '" *^ **--' * ' ^ — ***-' 

passions, that he 

instruct and reform , ,, . . ^ 

he accomplishes this end. The exterior and most obvious distinction of 
poetry, is versification : yet there are some forms of verse so loose and &m- 
uiar, as to be hardly distinguishable from prose; and there is also aspeoies 
of prose, so measured in its cadences, and so muoh raised in its tone, as to 
approach very nearly to poetical numbers. 

POETICAL PECULIAETTIES. 

The following are some of the most striking peculiaiitieB in whidi th« 
poets indulge, and are indulged : — 
I. They very often omit the ARTICLES; as, 

'* What dreadfbl pleasure ! there to stand sublime, 
Like skipudrtf^a mariner cm desert coast P"* — BeatUe* 

n. They abbreviate many NOUNS: as, amaze, for amazement; aedaim, 
tor €M!lamation ; constiU, for con*uUaUon; corse^ for corpse; eve, or even, for 
€venmg; fount^ for fountain; helm, for helmet; lament, for lofnentaUon; 
mom, fi>r morning; plaint, for complaint; targe, lor target; weal, fat wedUJu 

III. They employ several nouns that are not used in prosCj or are used 
but rarely ; .as, benison, boon, emprise, fane, guerdon, guise, tre, ken, lore, 
^need, sire, steed, stithy, welkin, yore, 

lY. They introduce the noun^Jf <^f <^ other noun of the pocMiessivo 
case; as, 

1. *' Afiliotion^s semblance bends not o^er thy tomb, 

Affliction's m^ deplores thy youthful doom," — ^VJ^^' 

2. "Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty's mJ/'."— 2!4<wmo». 

V. They place before the verb, nouns, or other words, that usually oome 
elter it; and, after it, those that usually come before it: as, 

1. " No jealousy Uidr dawn qflove o'ercast, 

Nor blasted were their wedded days with strife." — Beattis. 

2. " No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets." 

8. " Thv chain a wretched weight shall prove." — Langhomt^ 
4. " Follows the loosen'd aggravated roar?'* — Thomson, 
6, ^^ThsXpwple groYra the primrose paleJ'^—Langhome, 

VI. They often place ADJECTIVES after their nouns ; as, 

I. " Or where the gor^ous East, with richest hand. 

Showers on her kings barbaric, pearl and gold."— Jfiflon* 
S. <* Come, nymph demure with mantle (^." 
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YII. They ascribe qualities to things to which they do not literally be- 
long; as, 

1^ " Or drowsif tinJiUn(ii$ lull the distant folds."— (?ray. 
2. •* Imbitter'd more and niore from pemsh day to day."— 7%<wwo». 
8. 'All thin and naked, to the numb cold nigW^—ShtiBfpeare, 

VIII. They use concrete terms to express abstract qualities ; (L e., ad^jeo* 
lives for nouns;) as, 

1. *' Earth's meanest son, all trembling, prostrate falls, 

And on the boundleu of thy goodness calls." — Founff. 

2. " Meanwhile, whatever of beautiful or new, 

SuUime or drtojdful^ in earth, sea, or sk^, 
By chance or search was ofl«red to his view. 
He scanned with curious and romantic eye»"^>iBM^fM; 
8. "Won from the void and formless injmiie^^'* — ^J/itton. 

IX, They substitute quality fer manner; (1. e., acyeotives fbr adverbs;) 



as, 



X. ", ^The stately-sailing swan, 

Gives out his snowy plama^e to the gale : 
And, arching oitma his neck, with oaij n 
BeaiB forwarajSer^v, and guards his osier isle."— JWsATik 

8. " Thither ocmiMmal pQgrims crowded stiU."— /<2. 

X. They form new compound epithets; asy 

1. *' In toorU-rejoioina stete, it moves sublime."— T^oitmoa. 

2. *'The detffv-Mried cHovLdm imbibe the sun." — liL 

8. ** By brooks and groves in hjUovMohitpering gales."'— J^ 

4. "The violet otaku^^aoven vest." — Lanffhoms*, 

5. "A league from Epidamnum had we sailed^ 

Be^re the dUDaya-wind-obeving deep 

Gave any tragic instance of our harm.^^ — ShahpeatB, 

XI. They connect the comparative degree to the positive; as, 

1. " Nea/r and more near the billows rise."— i&m«fc. 

2. " Wide and toider spreads the vale."— i>y«r. 

8. " Wide and more totde, the o'ci^owings of the teind 
Take every creature in, of every IsiadJ^—Pqpe* 

Xn. They form many adjectives in y, which are not common in prose; 
as, Affleamy nYf—totvery height, — ete^ hUlj—eteely casque,— Aeo^ harvests, 
— moony shield,,— imMy snake,— ^^y Take, — vaaty deep,^-^x% cirdet. 

Xni. They employ adjectives of an abbreviated form : as, dread, for 
drea€(fid; drear, for dreary; ebon, for ebony; hoar^ for lutaryj lone, for 
londy; eeant, for ecanty; elcme, for eloping; wbmiee, loi eubniMti/oe; vermil, 
for vermiUion ; yon, for yonder, 

XIV. They employ several adjectives that are not used in prose, or are 
used but seldom ; as, azure, Hime, boon, danh, doMimg^ darhwine, doughty, 
dun,/eU, rife, rapt, rurftd, sear, sylvan, tUfain, wuu 

XV. They employ personal PRONOUNS, and introduce their nouns 
afterwards; as, 

1. " It curPd not Tweed alone, that 5f»a»."— W^ SootL 

2. " Is it the lightniuj^'s quivering glance. 

That on the thicket streams ; 
Or do ihey flash on spear and lance, 
The sun's retiring beams r^^M. 

XVI. They sometimes omit the relative, of the nominative case; as, 
" For is there aught in sleep eon charm the wise t"~*7%omM>n. 

XVII. They omit the antecedent, or introduce it after the relative^ aB| 
1. " Who never &sts, no banquet e^er enjoys. 

Who never toils or watches, never sleeps."— JbfNi^roii^. 
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2. '* Who dares think one thing and nn other tell, 

My soul deteats him as the gates of hell," — Pope's Homer, 

XVIII. They remove relative pronouns and other connectives, into tb« 
hody of their clauses ; as, 

1. "Parts the fine locks, her graceful head thii deck." — Darun/n. 

2. " Not half so dreadful rises to the sight 

Orion's d(^, the year when autumn weighs." — Pope^a -Homer, 

XIX. They make intransitive FJS'^j^/S'trBnsitiyo; as, 

1. " A while ho stands, 

&a^in(7 the inverted landscape, half afraid 

To meditate the hlue profound helow.^' — Thomtoru 

2. '* Still in harmonious intercourse, they Uv'd 

The rural day, and taii'd tho flowing heart."— icf. 

XX. They give to thq imperative mood tho first and the third pezaon ; a^ 

1. " Turn we a moment fancy's rapid flight." — Thomeon, 

2. ** He man's peculiar workma sole delight." — BeaUie^ 
8. " And what is reason ? Meehe thus oLejirCd: 

Reason is upright stature in the soul I" — Y<mng, 

XXI. They employ ea», covld^ and wovld as principal verhs transitiTe, 
as, 

1. " What for ourselves wo ca», is always ottrs." 

2. " Who does the best his circumstance allows, 

Does well, acts nobly : — angels evM no more?^ — Toung, 
B. " What would this man f Now upward will he soar, 
And, little less than angel, would be more."-^Po29e. 

XXII. They place the infinitive before the word on which it depends \ as, 

" When first thy sire to tend on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, design'd,^^ — Gray, 

XXIII. They place tho auxiliary after its principal ; as, 

" No longer heed tho sunbeam bright 
That plays on Carron's breast he can." — Langhome. 

XXIV. Before verbs they sometimes arbitrarily employ or omit prefixes : 
Rs^ begird, bedim, evanish^ emove ; for gird, dim, vanieh, move :—4ure^ wailf 
wUder, reave ; for allure, oetoaU, bewilder, bereave, 

XXV. They abbreviate verbs: as, list, for listen; ope, for open, 

XXVIr They employ several verbs that are not used in prose, or are used 
but rarely ; as, appal, astound, brook, cower, doff, hen, wend, ween, trow. 

XXVII. They sometames imitate a Greek construction of the inifaiithre; 
as, 

1. " Who would not sing for Lycidast he knew 

Himself to sing^ KoAhuild the lofty rhyme." — MUon, 

2. " For not, to have been ^jpp'd in Lethd lake, 

Could save the son of Tneti8/nm» to di«,''''^-Spen8er. 

XXVIII. They employ the PARTICIPLES more frequently than prose 
writers, and in a oonstraction somewhat peeuliar ; ua, 

1. " He came, and, standing in the midst, explain'd 

The peace refected, but the truce obtain^a,"'^Pope* 

2. '^ As a poor miserable captive thrall 

Comes to the place where he befbre had sat 
Amonff the prime in splendor, now deposed, 
^ectea, emptied, ga^d, wnpUied, shvnrCd, 
A spectacle of rum or of scorn." — Milton. 

XXIX. They employ several ADVERBS that are not used in prose, or 
are used but seldom ; as, qft, haply^ i/nly^ bUtkdy, dteerUy, deftly, f My, rifdy^ 
rutfiMy, starkly, yarely. 
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XXX. They give to adverbs a pecaliar location; a8» 

1. *' Peeping ttom/orth their alleys green." — CoUins, 
8. '* £rect the standard ikere of ancient night." — Milton, 
£. '* The silence qften of pare innoceoce 

Persuades, when speaking fails." — Shaktmeare, 

4. ** Where universal love not smiles aroond.^ — Thorruon. 
C. ** Bobs me of that which not enriches him." — Shaktpeare. 

XXXI. They omit the introductory adverb there; as, 

*^ Was nought around but images of rest" — Thonuon. 

XXXII. They employ the CONJUNCTIONS, or— or, and «or-wr, pa 
correspondents; as, 

1. " Or bv the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po."— ^oWwm^. 

2. ** Wealth heaped on wealth, nor truth nor satety buys." — Johwun}.. 

5. '* Who by repentance is not satisfied, 

Is nor of heaven, nor earth." — Shakspeare. 

XXXIII. They often place PBFPOSII70NS and Iheir aJjimcta, before 
the words on wluoh they depend ; as, 

'* Aoainet your fame toWi fondness hate combines ; 
The rival batters, and the lover minus." — Johneon. 

XXXrV. They sometimes place the preposition after its object ; as, 

1. '^ When beanty. Eden's bowers within. 

First stretched the arm to deeds of sin. 
When passion bumM, and prudence slept, 
Tiie oitying angels bent and wept." — Bogg. 

2. '^ The ill uses fair, these peac^ul shades among. 

With skillful fingers sweep the trembling strings." — IZoyd* 

•XXXV. They employ INTERJECTIONS more frequently than oroso 
writers; as, 

" let mo gaze ! — Of gazing there's no end. 
O let mo tiiink ! — ^Thought too is wilder'd here." — Toung* 

XXXVI. They ^m^\oj AJ^rTIQUATED WORDS and modes of ©xprt*- 
eion; as, 

1. " WUhouien that would come an heavier bale." — J%omaon^ 

2. '^ He was to weet, a little roguish page, 

Save sleep and play, who minded nought at all."— /J. 
8. " Not one ^tsoons in view was to be found." — Id. 

4. '* To number up the thousands dwelling here, 

An useless were, and eike an endless task."— /<;. 

5. «• Of clerks good plenty here you mots espy.^^—Id, 

4, M Baft these 1,{KIM0}» by, with munaleaB numbers moe^^^^^JaU 
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SUGGESTIONS FOE ORAL MJSSONS 



LESSON L 

Teacher (holding up any object^ as a pen, a booh, a peneU, etc, M 
that it may he teen by the pupils), What is the name of this 
object? What is the name of this? Of this? Of this? 

Pupils {suocesswely). Book. Slate. Pencil. Pen. 

T. ( Writing the names upon the hlaeJsboard, or requiring the 
pupils to write them.) Now read the names of iiie objects. 
P. Book. Slate. Pencil. Pen. 

T. What are these words ? 

P. The names of things. 

T. Can we talk of things without knowing their names t 

P. We cannot. 

T. You see then how necessary it is that everything should hare 
a name, and that we should have a correct knowledge of the 
names of things. 

Now you may write the following: — 

1. Five names of parts of your body. 

2. Fire names of parts of the chair. 

8. Five names of things which you hare MeiL 

4. Five names of flowers. 

5. Five names of fruit 

6. Five names of places. 

7. Five names of persons. 

(Bequire the pnpQs in writing these names to commence each with a oapftol, and 
place a period aftbr each word. Bverything should be done with care and aocoracy.] 
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LESSON n. 

TeacTier (holding up a tools). What is the name of thist 
Puj>il8. Book. 

T. Can yon say somethmg about this book % 
P. The book is new. The book is green. The 
book has covers. The book has leaves, etc., etc. 

[In the mme manner let the pupil say or write something aboat other thingR thfl 
nunes of whi(^ havn been mentioned in Iiesaon L In writing these statements care 
■hoold be taken that th^ are correct as to capitals, spelling, and punctuation.] 

The teacher now writes on the blackboard : — 

The birds is pretty. Bees makes honey. My pen are tad. We 
fDos going home, 

T. Read what I have written on the blackboard, and tell me 
what you think of it. 

P. It is wrong. 

T. Tell me what is wrong. 

The pupils mention what is wrong in each statement, and cor- 
rect it 

T. Now you may write on your slates these statements as you 
have corrected them. 

T. Can you tell me why it is wrong to say, The birds is pretty^ 
— ^why it should be, The birds sxe pretty? 

P. We do not know. 

T. That is true, children. You do not know thig yet Do you 
know what you must study to learn this ? 

P. Grammai% 

T. What language do you speak t 
P. The English language. 

T. What grammar must you study, then t 

P. English grammar. 

T. What is English grammar, tlien t 

Ijitos Deflnitloa, page 17.1 • 
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LESSON in. 

l^eachtf writes on tne blackboard, 

Birds fiy. 
T. Head what is written on the blackboard. 
Now, when you say, Birds fiy^ of what do you speak I 

P. Birds. 

T. "What do you say of "birds f 

P. They/y. 

T. Writes on the blackboard, Beet make honey. 
What is spoken of here f 

P. Bees. 

T. What is said of lees ? 
P. They make honey. 

T. Writes on the blackboard the following, or similar lei^ 
tences: — WiUiam plays. John studies. Mary sews. Bears ffrcnel. 
Bees sting. Boys run. 

Tell me what are spoken of in these statements, and I will TTrite 
wiem, one under the other, on the blackboard. 



P. William 
John 
Mary 
Bears 
Bees 



plays. 

studies. 

sews. 

growl. 

sting. 



Boys I run. 

jr. Now tell me what is said of each, and I will write it by 
ihe side of the other on the blackboard. 

[rhis esEerdfle shonld be ocmtinned BtLf&olently long to Imfyreas the dlstlndiion de- 
•Igned to be taught dearly on the mindB of the pnpUB. They shonld also be required 
to give each expressions, and separate them as above. It will be obaerted that the 
term MnMfics is not yet employed.] 

T. Whatever is spoken of is called the svrbjeet 
Whatever is said qf the subject is called the predicate. 
Now ymte predicates for the following subjects:— 

Trees. Flowers. Apples. Oranges. Henry. Sarak 
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Write subjects for the following predicates : — 

is writing. sing. bloom. bum& 

fade. sail. ^runs. 



LESSON IV. 

T. A subject and predicate joined together make compUU 
seme, 

[Writes oh the blackboard, The 'book.'] 
Do these words make complete sense f 

P. No. 

T. Why not ? 

P. There is no predicate 

T. Is the sense complete in this : — Runs. 

P.. No ; because there is no subject. 

T. Is the sense complete in these words, On the table, 
P. No. 

T. Why not? 

P. Because there is neither subject nor predicate. 

T. Whenever words make complete sense they form what is 
called a sentence. 

Define a sentence. [Text, page 43.] 

T. Find the subject and the predicate in each of the follow- 
ing:— 

Boys run. Do boys runt Boys^ run, 

T. Is the subject the same in each, then ? 

Is the predicate the same in each f 

How do they differ, thenf 

P. The first affirms; the second asks a qitestion; 
the third commands. 

[These answers will readily be olitalned from the pnpils by a little skill on the part 
of the teacher ; and nothing should be told the pupils which they may be made to diA* 
coyer themselves.] 

T. Then you can join the same subject and predicate together 
to as to make different kinds of sentences. Introducing a small 
word occasionally, such as ^ or does, which dees not cesentiaUj 
Tary the meaning. 
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Hake questions from the sentences given in Lesson HL 

Make conunands from the same or similar sentences. 

T. What name is given to each of these kinds of sentences! 

[See text, page 64.] 



LESSON V. 

T. The names of persons, places, and things are called noun$,\ 

What is a noun t [Text, page 42.] 

T. Must the subject of a sentence be a noun f 

. [This may be considered a thought-quMHon. Let, therefore, the paplQ* have tima 
ko consider it, and the exeroise should be varied to suit tlie answers eUdted.] 

P. It must be a noun or something used for it. 

T. Give an example of each. 

P. John runs. He runs. ! 

T. Wliat word is used for a noun in these sentences t i 

P. m. 

T. For what is it used? 
P. John. 

T. Give other examples of sentences containing words used 
for nouns. 

T. Such words are called pronouns. Pro m&ejo&for. 

What is a pronoun ? £See text, page 43.] 

Write a list of all the pronouns you can think of. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard : — 

John gome JohfCi "book to John^s "brother WtUiam, 

Axe there any pronouns in this sentence t 

P. No. 

T. Can you use pronouns for any of the nouns t 

P. Yes. 

T. Read [or write] the sentence with as many pronouns aa 
beused. 

P. John gave his look to his hrother William. 
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T. Is this sentence better than the other! 

P. Yes. 

T. Why! 

P. Because the Bame nonn is not repeated. 

T. What is the use of pronouns then ! 

P. To prevent repeating the same nonn too often. 



LESSON VL 

Teacher writes on the blackboard. Birds Jf/y, Charles is taught, 
lie is. 

T. Tell me the predicate in each of these sentences What 
does the predicate^ denote, or show ! 

P. What the birds do. 

T. Then it shows they o^/ does it not! 

T. What is the predicate in the second sentence ! 

P. Is taught. 

T. Does this predicate show what Charles does, or what is dons 
to himt 
P. Wliat is done to him. 

T. Tlien it shows that he is acted upon ; does it not ! 
T. What is the predicate in the third sentence ! 

P. Ib. 

T. Does the word is express action or bdng ! 
P. Being. 

T. That part of the predicate which signifies to le, toaet^ or 
to he acted upon^ is called a verb. 
What is the definition of a verb ! [Text, page 43.] 



LESSON vn. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard. The hird sings. A hird 
sanfly. 

T. What is the subject of the first sentence ! 

P. Bird. 
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T. What is the snbject of the second sentence ? 
P. Bird. 

T. When we say, " t?ie bird," do we mean any bird, or some 
particular bird f 

P. Some particular bird. 

T. What do we mean when we say, ** a bird " ? 

P. Any bird. No particular bird. 

T. What is the use of these words a and the, then t Do they 
change the meaning, or signification, of the nouns before which 
they are placed f 

P. They do. 

T. They are said to limit it, because the Urd, the flower, Ac^ 
do not have so wide a meaning as a hird^ a flatoer, &c 
T. Is it right to say, a apple, a eye, a odkf 

P. No. 

T. What should we say instead of these t 
P. An apple. An eye. An oak* 

T. These little words, a, an, the, are called artAdei. 
What is an article ? [Text, page 42.] 
' T. To what are articles added t 
P. To nouns. 

Whenever words are added to other words they are called ad- 
juncts, [See Text, page 59.] 

T. In the sentence, the good hoy lea/ms, what word beddes the 
article, is added to the noun hoyf 

P. The word ffood. 

T. For what purpose is it added! 

P. To show what kind of a boy he is. 

T. That is, to show the gwdUy. Such words are called adfe^^ 
twee. 

What is an adjective t [Text, page 43.] 

pSie papa fa now prepared for Bzovlaai L mdA IL on pafft 46ii] 
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LESSON VIII. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, 

WUUamj ffoing "home^ last Ma hook, 

T. What is the subject of this sentence t 

P. WHZimn. 

T. What is added to it ? 

P. Qovng home. 

T. 01 these two words which is an adjunct t 

P. Some is an adjunct of going. 

T. What does it show t 

P. Where William was going. 

T. What does the word going signify \ 

P. Action. 

T. Then it is like what! 

P. A verb. 

T. To what is it added? 

P. To the noun WiMomi. 

T. Thenitislike what else, besides a verb t 

P. An adjective. 

T. It is, on this account, said to pa/rUdpaUj or partake of, thf 
properties of a verb and an adjectiye, and is therefore caUed a 
ptMrtidple. 

Some participles participate the properties of a verb and a noun. 

What is a piutidple ? [Text, page 43.] 



LBSSON 

Teacher writes on the blackboard. The horte rune 8f9\fUf. 
T. What is the subject of this sentence t 
P. Sorse. 

T. What is added to it t 
P. The article the. 
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T. What is the verb or predicate of this sentence t 

P. Mwns. 

T. What is added to it t 

P. Sioifay. . • 

T. What does the word mmfQ/y show t 
P. How the horse runs. 

T. Then it expresses momiMr ; does it not t 

T. [Writes on the blackboard, Ths horte runs very twfftlf,] 

What word is added to 9W\fily in this sentence I 

P. Very. 

T. What does it show? 

P. How swiftly the horse runs. 

T. Then it expresses degree ; does it not f 
What word expresses degree in this sentence, John is an somsA- 
ingly IrigM sekolcur t 

P. Moceedrngly. 
T. To what word is it added f 
P. To hrighiy — an adjective. 

T. Such words are called ad/oerls, lliey are added to verb9^ 
partieiples, adQecUves, or other adverbs. 
What is an adverb f [Text, page 43.] 
Write a sentence containing an adverb of manner. . 
Write one containing an adverb of degree. 



LESSON X 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, John is a goodschoUvr. Wi^ 
Uam is a good scholar. Charles is a good sehola/r. 

T. How many sentences have I written on the blackboard! 
Read them. 

In what respect are they alike t 

P. The predicate is the same in each. 

T. Can yon join them together so as to have only one pred^ 
Gate? 

P. John, "William and Charles are good scholars. 
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T. What bare you joinsd-'^^e subjects or the predicates t 
P. The subjects. 

T. What word is used to Join them ? 
P. The word and. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, Mary ia dUigeat, JBer nster 
M idle, 

T. Read the sentences I have written. 

Can you join them together as you joined the other sentences ? 

P. No. 

T. Why not ? 

P. Because they have different subjects and predi- 
cates. 

T. Can you Join them together at all f 
P. Yes; — Mary is diligent^ hut her sister is idle. 
T. What word have you used to connect these sentences f 
P. But. 

T. Words used to connect words or sentences are called' ca7»* 
junctions. 

What is a conjunction ? [Text, page 43.] 

Write a sentence contaming words connected by a conjunction. 

Write two sentences, and connect them by a conjunction. 



LESSON XL 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, The bird flew over the <nia 
The hoy dimbed up the tree. 
T. What is the subject in each of these sentences t 
P. Bvrd—Boy. 

T. What is the predicate t 
P. FUw—Clvmhed. 

T. To what is the action expressed in these verbs related t 

P. To the tree. 

T. Is the relation the same in each sentence % 

P Ko; it is (yoer the tree in one, and up the tree in 
tlie other. 
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T. "Wliat words express this relation t 

F. Over and up. 

T. Words expressing relation in this manner are called pr6* 
posiUans. 

What is a prepodtlon? [Text, page 43.] 
Mention all the prepositions you can think of. 
Write a sentence containing any of those prepositions. 



LESSON XIL 



Teacher writes on the blackboard) Oh/ how beautiful is the shy J 
The shy is beautiful. 

T. What is the difiEerence in the meaning of these sentences f 

P. There is no difference. 

T. Do you not think that one means more than the other f 
P. The first perhaps. 

T. Yes ; how does it mean more ? 

P. It indicates emotion on the part of the speaker ; 
but the fact expi*essed is the same. 

T. That is true. What word is used to indicate this emotion t 

P. Oh! 

T. What point is placed after it ? 
P. An exclamation point. 

What may such sentences be called f 
P. Exclamatory sentences. 

T. Words used to indicate strong emotion are called inter 
' jections. 

What is an interjection ? [Text, page 43.] 

Write sentences containing interjections, 

T. Do all words in a sentence perform the same office t 

P. No. 

T. Tell me what office some perform ? 

P. Some are names of things ; some express action j 
fiomc, quaUty ; others, relation; and some are used to 
eonnecty etc., etc. 
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T. On this account words have been arranged in classes, called 
Parts of Speech, 

What are the parts of speech in English ? [Text, page 42.] 

[The pnpil is mm prepared for Exerdae III., on pai^ 45, and for the eacerclBefi on 
rf}. 66 and 60. Similar leisons on the daaslfloation of the parts of speech, their modi- 
fication, etc., should ]^eoede or accompany the different sections, In order to develop 
In the mind of the pnpU the requisite ideas of the varions subjects proposed, before 
formal statements or bri^ definitions. The latter are very apt to be committed to 
memory by rote, and of coarse without any exercise of intelligence on the part of the 
pupil. The above lessons, being designed only to suggest a method of introducing the 
subject of Grammar to the young mind, are necessarily brief ; the teacher will, how- 
ever, find no difficulty in eocpanding them at certain points, wherever the droumstaiMti 
ms^ seMn to requke it.] 
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